


The Trusts—A Rush to Industrial 


Monopoly. By Byron W. Holt. 


This article includes the most accurate and up-to-date list of the great 
corporate monopolies that has yet appeared. 


The Good Times and the Trusts. 





Editorials by Albert Shaw. 


How Good Times Come and Go—Restored Wages—The Combination 
of Capital—Advantages of United Management—Public Ownership a Sub- 
sequent Issue—The Carnegie Fortune, Five Millions a Year to Spend. 


Oliver Cromwell. by w. rT. steaa. 
With Reproductions of Famous Paintings. 


The Mormons in Mexico. By charies w. Kindrick. 
The. State as a Farmer. By Leonora B. Ellis. 
Timely Editorials and Leading Articles. 


Funston, a New Hero—The Home-Coming of Dewey—The Last of 
the Beef Controversy—Public Franchises and the Ford Bill—The Confer- 
ence at The Hague—Marconi and the Wireless Telegraph—How to Make 
Ocean Navigation Safer—What Will Become of Cuba? 


Books for the Summer’s Reading. 


With Portraits and I[lustrations. 
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ae A PERFECT SHOE AT A FAIR PRICE AND THE BEST AT ANY PRICE. 








The Trade-Mark branded into the sole enables you to identify 
(except in countries where 


the Sorosis shoe. Always, Everywhere, $3.50 "Gn corns a} 
Our catalogue (shows 27 styles) mailed free if you ask for it. 


A. E. LITTLE & CO., 82 Blake St., Lynn, Mass. 





TRADE-MARK. 
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TOILET ARTICLES - 


ONCE BITTEN, TWICE SHY. 
Pears’ Soap has no free alkali in it to bite and irritate the skin. It is 
a pure soap. Even a child appreciates it. 
All sorts of people use Pears’ Soap, all sorts of stores sell it—especially druggists. Be sure you get 


Pears’. (Made in Great Britain.) - 


For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please menticn this magazine, 
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NEW FICTION 





RAGGED LADY. ANovel. By WILLIAM DEAN 
HOWELLS. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


THE AWKWARD AGE. A Novel. By HENRY 
JAMES. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


ESPIRITU SANTO. A Novel. By HENRIETTA 
— SKINNER. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
I 25. 
THE OPEN QUESTION. A Tale of Two Tem- i Ps 
peraments. By ELIZABETH ROBINS. Post 8vo, is 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


THE ASSOCIATE HERMITS. A Novel. By. 
FRANK R. STOCKTON. Illustrated. Post 8vé, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 7 

THE SPAN O’ LIFE. A Novel. By WILLIAM 
MCLENNAN and J. N. MCILWRAITH. Profusely 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 

DANISH FAIRY AND FOLK TALES. Trans- 
lated by J. CHRISTIAN BAY. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. ~ 

WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES. By H. 
G. WELLS. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental. (du Press.) 

RODEN’S CORNER. A Novel. By HENRY 
SETON MERRIMAN. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 75. 

OLD CHESTER TALES. By MARGARET DE- 
LAND. IIl’d. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orwamental, $1 50. ee aaa 


mexev °°" SHORT RATIONS. Short Stories. By WILLIs- 
TON FISH. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. : 

THE RIVER SYNDICATE. Short Stories. By 
CHARLES E. CARRYL. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


AN INCIDENT, and Other Happenings. 
Short Stories. By SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT. 
. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
SB CROCKETT THE CAPSINA. An Historical Novel. By E. F. 
: BENSON. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 

PEEPS AT PEOPLE: Passages from the 
Writings of Anne Warrington hake ags Journal- 
ist. By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Col- 
ored Top, $1 25. 


THE RED AXE. A Novel. ByS.R. CROCKETT. : v4 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. H. D. SKINNER 





W. D. HOWELLS 











WILLIAM MCLENNAN 





H. G. WELLS 











HARPER & BROTHERS, New York and London 
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Portrait copyrighted by Rockwood, 1897. 


The Finest Library in the World. 








A work that has been produced by the master minds of two continents 
and has already enjoyed the phenomenal sale of over One Million volumes. 





that represents the grandest thoughts of the grandest spirits of all times. A library that has been produced by the foremost 
living authors of the world. It represents the combined efforts of men of letters such as ANDREW D. Wuite, WILLIAM 
Dean HowE Lis, ANDREW LANG, DEAN FARRAR, pr ig Prof. J. P. Mauarry, Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, Prof. Epwarp 
Dowpew, Pres. Danrex C. Gitman, Hon. JoHN BicgLow, . B. McMaster, Dr. Henry Van Dyke, Hon, Lestiz STEPHEN, 
Dr. Lyman Assott, Col. T. W. Hiccinson, Prof. Richarp T. Ety, Paut BourGet, Ferp. BRUNETIERE, JOHN BurrouGus, Hon, 
Carv Scuurz, Paut LEIcesTER Forp, LawRENCE Hutton, and over two hundred others of notable literary prominence. 
The monumental task of selecting, arranging, and publishing in convenient form has been most admirably done by CHARLES 
DupLey WarNER, as editor-in-chief, with the codperation of HAMILTON WRIGHT Mabie and other able associate editors, assisted 
by the following advisory council from our leading institutions of learning : 


$ WW say the finest library in the world with a thorough knowledge of the work and the men who have made it. Here isa library 


Prof. CRawForD H. Toy, A.M., LL.D., of Harvard. Prof. Atc&e Fortier, Lit.D., of Tulane University. 
Prof, THomas R. Lounssury, LL.D., L.H.D., of Yale. Prof. WiLtiaMm P. Trent, M.A., University of the South. 
Prof. Witt1amM M. SLoang, Ph.D., L.H.D., of Columbia. Prof. Pau SHorey, Ph.D., of Chicago University. 


Prof. BRANDER MatTHEws, A.M., LL.B., of Columbia. Dr. WituiaMm T. Harris, LL.D., U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 


Pres. James B. ANGELL, LL.D., University of Michigan. tion. 
Prof. WiLLarpD Fiske, A.M., Ph.D., late of Cornell. Prof. Maurice Francis EGan, A.M., LL.D., of Catholic Uai- 


Prof. Eowarp S. Hotpen, A.M., LL.D., of University of Cali- versity of America. 

fornia, 

We advise our readers that just at present THE MAGAZINE ASSOCIATION, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, is about com- 
pleting the distribution of a special edition of this great library AT A SPECIAL PRICE and on easy terms. We would suggest 
that if you desire to possess this finest library in the world it would be well for you to write for full particulars of the present distribu- 


tion without delay. 





For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mo=tion t#'s magazine. 
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THE HOLY BIBLE 


Polychrome Edition. ‘‘ Indispensable to Bible Students.” 
A NEW English Translation of the Bible 


Printed in Colors exhibiting the Composite Structure of the Books, with Explanatory Notes and Pictorial 
Illustrations. Prepared by Eminent Biblical Scholars of Europe and America, and edited by 


PAUL HAUPT 


Long years of preparation, and collaboration upon a vast scale, have been devoted to this work, which 
is perhaps the greatest yet attempted in the field of Biblical scholarship. The present rendering of the Old 
Testament is ot a revision of the Authorized Version, but a ew translation from the Hebrew in modern 
English. The aim has been to render the sense of the original as faithfully as possible. This new translation 
appeals to a// interested in the Bible; the notes being free from technical details. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES HAVE JUST BEEN PUBLISHED: 





The Book of Ezekiel The Book of Joshua 
Translated by the Rev. C. H. Toy, D.D., LL.D. 215 pages, Translated by the Rev. W. H.: BenNetT, M.A. 102 pages, 
and nine a illustrations (including map), and 102 printed in nine colors. Eleven full-page illustrations, and 
illustrations in the Notes. Cloth, $2.50 xe?. 25 illustrations in the Notes, Cloth, $1.25 xez. 
PREVIOUSLY ISSUED (all in cloth binding, and sold NET): 
Judges, $1.25. Isaiah, $2.50. Psalms, $2.50. Leviticus, $1.25. 


Other parts to follow at regularintervals. The Old Testament will be completed in 20 parts. The New Testament will then be begun. 
Readers of this paper should send 15 cents in stamps for a 52-page illustrated prospectus, giving most interesting comparisons of 
the old and new translations of the Bible, specimen pages of illustrations and color-printing. It also gives a scholarly and interesting 


account of the origin of the various Greek and Hebrew texts, their date of authorship, and an essay on the correct reading of Old 
Testament texts 


The POLVYCHROME BIBLE is Sor sale at all bookstores. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Publishers, Fifth Avenue and 21st Street, New York 





‘The Study of History is 
a Study of Humanity, not 
in ideal conditions, but as 
Humanity exists.’’ 


““A most valuable book for women.”’ 
Dr. AGNEW. 





Lil ie 


,... The very many volumes representing Literature, 
recently issued, hurriedly made, and extensively ad- 
vertised, are, forthe most part, mere figments of the 


Pres’t Charles Kendall Adams. - ‘ e200 
Imagination, with plots, and intrigues and dramatiza- 
tions of ideal conditions. 


Approaching 
Yd h is stranger than Fiction,’’ and . * 
Henne not only eens a Literature based a eC T° nl I 
upon Truth, ‘as Humanity exists,’’ but . 


also the most valuable information in the 
world. 


History for Ready Reference, 


in five imperial volumes, upon the compilation of which 
Mr. LARNED spent so many years, is composed of the 

ems of history, selected from the whole range of 
itoctent writing. It opens up over 12,000 volumes 


JOHN ROSS PANCOAST, M.D. 


é ere 3 z hysician’s experienced advice for this 

in quotation and reference. A System is given to the A great p 

reat body of ecpad = Inter-Relations are ~ trying time. Nowife should be without it. Sent 
shown as in no other work. It is History, not by one by mail securely wr d for . 
man, but by hundreds of men, in as many styles and : ¥ y wrapped for ONE DOLLAR. 
from as many points of view. Its _— = ones — Indorsed by Dr. Agnew. 
Cross-Reference is unique. o other wo : 
stronger endorsements. It represents the worth, the Named by Bishop Phillips Brooks. 
beauty, and the dignity of History, and has been : Written by Dr. Pancoast. 


justly pronounced the greatest historical work of 
the Nineteenth Century. @ 


Write for ‘‘Specimen Pages’’ and full 5 000 


information. Sent, carriage free, to 
rORS £1 The Pancoast Company, 


eee BL IOTORS EMPLOYED. 
THE C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, 4, 635 Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Remember, you pay no money until you have 





had one whole week for careful examination. 








WHI 
THEY LAST 


FOR READERS OF THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. . 


Every reader knows that the work is not only an encyclopedia treating over 50,000 topics, but the most exhaustive 
dictionary published, defining over 250,000 words, which is 25,000 more than any other. ey also know that a ve 
securing the work for LESS THAN ONE-THIRD THE REGULAR PRICE, and as a consequence orders are ug 
received daily from all sections of the country. . 

There are now so few sets left to be sold REvirw oF REVIEWS readers at the special price and on the easy 
terms, that we shall not go to the trouble of rebinding them, but have decided to let them go on easy payments 
of $1 per month until paid for. ; 

This special stock of The Encyclopedic Dictionary in cloth and half Russia (the special library binding) 
and full sheep, of which the sides of some of the volumes are slightly rubbed—not enough to impair their real value 
or appearance in your library, but sufficient to — their gr as perfect stock at our regular prices of $42 to 






















































































$70 a set—affords a rare opportunity to secure this great work. The few sets that are left will soon be claimed. 
D, + 
; : Action Now, 
—— therefore, a number of ambitious 
readers of the REVIEW OF RE- 
aos ———— — 2 4 VIEWS who desire an up-to-date 
a . 
Lovee» Lo%e. ~, ; reference library may now secure 
o=— Cet, IAC NT cs 
Pas LS [Coe =< 4, ...| these special:sets: at about cost. . 
— “rx — 1 ° 
THE HE eS i Cr 
gy) i 3 
OpAzOIC YCLOPA: Vvesnce oe ear: aa ‘e 
ICTIONARY Pe out thi eongee anid weld tostne. Readers must not think: that these sets 
=== are in any way incomplete or out of 
seer NEw York NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, date. They are-from the regular stock, 
xo 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. the prices of sets ranging from $42 to 
—— Please send me your Encyclopedic Dictionary, bound $70, according to binding. 
( OL 1 in ; i a, If a inspection the work 
ion is satisfactory, I agree to forward one dollar promptly and pay 
“CRE. the balance in accordance with the terms of this special offer, We 
A - Sonn 
i a Name 
“oe 
ae | snes Guarantee 
We, i hat these sets, except for slight rubs 
Sea Rev REVIEWS. . 
o> nites Deo oo hontai or abrasions on the. sides of some of 
<a + ae the volumes, are precisely the same as 
= Ss A Library those sold at full prices; yet we can- 
. ; i __  initself. not offer them as perfect stock, and 
At once pe eT eee ‘ our loss shall be your gain. This is 
Four massive volumes. Weight aneat ae. ‘Shaws Positively the greatest bargain 
are pg reg 95 eakesi to predetts ever offered in a strictly high- 
class standard publication. 








WHAT THE ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY IS. WHAT THE ABLEST CRITICS SAY. 

It contains over 250,000 defined words—nearly twice as “Not only are. more. words dated tv thts new alctionar 
many as the largest “unabridged ”’—and is now accepted as AN | than in any when, but its definitions are more exhaustive.” 
ee AUTHORITY wherever the English language is —Chicago Tribune. 
spoken. , 

” It is one of the best of all encyclopedias, treating over “A standard reference book, treating every branch of knowl- 
50,000 encyclopzedic subjects—the Britannica has about 27,000. | edge and research in a masterly manner.” 

JUST THINK OF IT! The whole range of human knowledge —Philadelphia Press. 
condenseé. for your INSTANT USE by such world-famous scien- “It forms in itself a library for the busy man of affairs, the 


tists as Huxley, Proctor, and a hundred other educators of merchant ambitious to advance himself in his line, or the student 
hardly less renown! It easily takes the place of any half dozen | 4, apprentice just making a beginning.” J 





other reference books that could be named. pail 

It is an ornament to any library: beautifully printed, Scientific American. 
substantially bound, profusely illustrated, COSTING MORE _ “At the very head of all contemporary publications of its 
THAN $750,000 TO PRODUCE, the regular price being from $42 | kind, and firmly established as one of the few great reference books 
to $70 a set. of the world.’’—Christian Herald, N. Y. 


» Cloth binding, $1 upon examination and $1 a month for twelve months; half 
TERMS ‘WHILE THEY LAST ONL . Russia or special library binding, $1 upon examination and $1.25 a month 
for twelve months; full sheep binding, $1 upon examination and $1.50 a 
month for twelve months. On filling out coupon, designate style of binding desired. Owing to the low prices the work is just 
now sold at, the purchaser must pay delivery charges. You have the right to retain the work one week for inspection, and if 
not satisfactory you may return it. Our confidence that this great work will not only prove satisfactory, but will be thor- 
oughly appreciated, highly valued, and cheerfully paid for, is shown by sending this valuable set of books, the subscription 
price of which is from $42 to $70, without an advance payment, 
The present opportunity provides a comfortable way for you to become the owner of a set of books of life- 
long value for study, 6ccasional reading, and for reference on all matters. 


New York Newspaper Syndicate, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Macmillan Company’s 
From Comte to Benjamin Kidd. 


ust : Cloth, 
J $1.50. 

















ready. The Appeal to Biology or Evolution for Human Guidance. 
, By ROBERT MACKINTOSH, D.D., author of ‘‘ Christ and the=Jewish Law.” 


Historical and critical—a sketch of the growth of the evolutionary systems of ethics, and a study of their claims to authority. 


REMINISCENCES AND OBSERVATIONS ON BOOKS, NATURE AND SOCIAL LIFE. 


Wordsworth and the Coleridges, 


WITH OTHER MEDMIORIES, LITERARY AND POLITICAL. 
Whose memories of life-long friendships with Sir John Taylor Coleridge loth 
Pi eas and Lord Coleridge, talks with prominent Englishmen of letters, public _ eaenee. 
affairs, churchmen, etc., make up a volume of unusual breadth of interest. 
‘¢Tt contains much that is important and many things that are new.’’—Book Reviews. 








By Tuomas WENTWoRTH Hiccinson. The y Grorce E, Woopserry, author of “The 
Old first of aseries of NaTionaL StupigESIN- Heart of a Seon Shore Watch,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 

¢. brid AMERICAN LetTERS, of which George. E. “y, . loftily ideal.” 
AMDFidge. Woodberry is general Editor. Man. ery attractive pages, . . . loftil 9 


Cloth, $1.25. 

A Solitary Summer. . 

By the author of ‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” Elizabeth and Her German Garden. 
Cloth, $1.50. “A charming book.” —Z #terature. 


‘ Delicate, mre ammo 9 observations,” is The Outlook's de- tA German Garden’ emits a flower-like aroma of freshness 
scription of the volume of which this is practically a continuation, and purity.” —Kate Sanborn. Cloth, $1.75. 
although quite in no way dependent upon it in interest. 


Social Phases of Education in the School The Life of Henry A. Wise. 


Just ready. 
$3.00. 





and the Home. By his grandson, the late 
BARTON H. WISE, of Richmond, Va. 
A prominent member of the Virginia 





By SAMUEL T. DUTTON, 


Superintendent of Schools, Brookline, Mass. Just ready. Bar skalein 
= g high in the political counsels 
Cloth, $1.25. The life of the of his party, a Minister to Brazil, an able 
Collected papers read before the Ameri- famous war gov- Governor of his State in its most serious 
For the parents can Social Science, and the National Edu- ernor of Va. crises, and fighting its battles from the 
interested in school cational Associations, and at Harvard, beginning of the Civil War to Ap- 
aims and methods. Boston, or Chicago Universities, during pomattox. 


recent lecture courses. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND DESCRIP TION 
Superbly illustrated from Japanese originals. 





‘* Every one of her letters is ‘Clear, bright, . . . acapti- : 
Letters from a valuable contribution.”"— —_vating book. ”_kvening Post, A Record of Modern Life 
Japan. ass iin Chicago. in the Island Empire. 
By Mrs. HuGu Fraser, author of ‘‘ Palladia,’’ etc. 
Japanese cover design, two vols., 8vo, $7.50. 
The Trail of the Gold Seekers. The Making of Hawaii. 
By Hamuin Garanp, author of ‘ Main —— Roads,”’ etc. By Prof. WiLtt1AM Fremont Biackman, Yale University. 
Cloth, $1.50. Cloth, crown 8vo. /ust ready. 
The literary result of the author's experiences going overland A comprehensive discussion of the forces developing these 
through British Columbia. islands. 


THE BEST BOOKS ON THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


ye A Recorp oF PERSONAL OBSERVATION B Lp § G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND 
The Philippine AND EXPERIENCE WITH SUMMARY OF The Philippine 7 R.G.S., Queen’s Own Corps o 
etc., etc. Cloth, $2.50. 





THE History OF THE ARCHIPELAGO. 
Islands and By Dean C. Worcester, Member of Islands and An admirable complemen to Professor 
. the Philippine Commission. Worcester’s book, as it treats chiefly o 
Their People. Fifth edition, cloth, $4.00. Round About. events of the past year, 
‘** Altogether it is a model book of its kind, exactly adapted for “ Of striking and timely interest.’—Zne New York Herald. 


the every-day reader.”"—Chicago Tribune. 





The Macmillan Company, 
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New and Important Books. 


‘For more than thirty years Mr. Bradford has been an earnest student of our democratic 


institutions. 





. This important workis . . 


in the capacity of man for self-government.” —THE NATION. 


The Lesson of Popular Government. 


By GAMALIEL BRADFORD; A.B. (Harvard). 


‘* The work is strong in grasp of the subject, able in 
treatment, and in contents it*is a mine of ideas and in- 
In character it is not a history but a com- 
mentary.” — The Chronicle- Telegraph, Pittsburg. 


‘* An exceedingly valuable contribution to the sub- 
ject ; a subject which, fortunately, is so remarkably 
enlisting the earnest thought of so many of the best 
men and women of the time.” — 7he' Tribune, Chicago. 


‘* A work that places every student of the subject under obligations to the author. . . 


formation. 


In two volumes. 


a most valuable book, inspired by a noble faith 


Cloth, 8vo, $4.00. 


a mine of informa- 


tion concerning the progress of popular government—and the mass of material is so admirably classified that it is 
invaluable for reference, besides being of very great general interest.” —Book Reviews. 
‘Attracting a great deal of attention and inspiring a vast amount of discussion.” 


—THE GLOBE-DEMOCRAT, St. Louis. 





SOME NEW AND EXCELLENT BOOKS FOR THE STUDENT 
OF HISTORY AND POLITICS. 


BRYCE. 


The American Commonwealth. y 
Bryce. Revised and Enlarge 
n Two Vols.: Vol. I., $1.753 Vol. 
II., $2.25. Abridged, $1.75. 
‘lenaheiie . . . tothe American cit- 
izen who wishes something more thana 
superficial knowledge of the political sys- 
tem under which he lives and of the dif- 
ferences between it and those of other 
countries.’ ~The Tribune, New York. 


EATON. 


The Government of [unicipalities. 
THE GREAT MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS 
STATED AND PRACTICAL METHODS 
SUGGESTED 1N Alp oF THEIR SOLU- 
TION. By the Hon. Dorman B. Ea- 
ToN, formerly Commissioner of the 
U.S. Civil Service. Nearly ready. 


FORD. 


The Rise and Growth of American 
Politics. A Skercu oF Constitu- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT. By HENRY 
Jones Forp. Cloth, $1.50. 


‘““A valuable text-book for every 
thoughtful citizen. It is a concise ac- 
count of American democracy.’’—7he 
Outlook. 


jen Annas The Statesman’s Year Book, 1899. 


Publication. 


VON HALLE. 
TRUSTS: or Industrial Combina- 
tions and Coalitions in the United 
States. By Ernest von HALLE. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 
‘Historical, descriptive, analytic, but 
not controversial.” — Tribune, New York. 


McCRADY. 


The History of South Carolina. By 
Epwarp McCrapy, President of the 
Historical Society of South Carolina. 


Vol. I. Under Proprietary Govern- 
ment. Cloth, $3.50 xet. 


“Thorough and useful.”"—W. Y. Sun. 


Vol. Il. Under Royal Government. 
Cloth, $3.50 net. Just ready. 


PATTEN. 


The Development of Bag 
Thought. A Stupy 1n THE Eco- 
NOMIC INTERPRETATION OF History. 
By Simon N. Patten, University of 
Pennsylvania. Cloth, $3.00. 
“7 book of insight, originality, and 

power. "—Chicago Tribune. 

“No man or woman who loves origi- 
nality, clear statement, or stimulating 
thought can fail to be’ impressed with 
this book.’-—CuHarLEs De Garmo in 7he 
Educational Review. 





VEBLEN. 
The Theory of the Leisure Class. 


An Economic Stupy IN THE Evo.tu- 
TION OF ea By THORSTEIN 
B. VEBLEN Managing Editor 
Journal a Political Economy, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Cloth, $2.00. 


WILLOUGHBY. 


n — ion. of the Nature of 
the State. A Srupy 1n Po.iticaL 
Puitosopuy. By W. W. WiLLouGHBY, 
Johns ne niversity. 
Cloth, 8vo, $3.00. 
“Tt is not often that we have to notice 
awork .. . which in penetrative analy- 
sis or in reconstructive generalization 
will compare with this.”—7ke /nde- 
pendent. 


WISE. 


The Life of Henry A. Wise. By His 
Grandson, the late Barton H. WIsg, 
of the Richmond, Virginia, Bar. With 
Portraits, etc. Cloth, $3.00. 

Just ready. 

Full of interest and value—the life of a 

well-known statesman, the famous war 
governor of Virginia. 


American 
S300. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World for the Year 1808. 


Editor for the United States, CARROLL D. WRIGHT, U. S. Commissioner of Labor. 
For the British Isles, etc., J. SCOTT KELTIE, Secretary Royal Geographical Society. 


‘* Stands easily first among the statistical annuals in the English language.” —Review of Reviews. 


‘* Has very properly come to be recognized as one of 
the most indispensable of handbocks.”—Boston Daily 


Advertiser. 


“It is emphatically without a peer in its range of 
statistical work, and is conceded to be absolutely au- 


thentic.”"—Buffalo Commercial. 





Publishers, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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The Macmillan Company’s 


NEW NOVELS FOR SUMMER READING. 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF $FUNE. 





Richard Carvel. 





By 
WINSTON 
CHURCHILL. 
Cloth, $1 50. 


This novel, announced for publication May 24, had to be postponed a week because the 
first edition proved insufficient to fill the orders received, and was exhausted a week in ad- 
vance of the day first set for its issue. 

A tale of Maryland life, its deep, strong plot is no less original, or its interest less ab- 
sorbing than that of the clever hit over which every one was laughing last summer. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL’S The Celebrity Q.044, 91.50. 





IS NOW IN 11S EIGHTH EDITION. 


‘* Delightful and entertaining to the last degree.”— 
Inter Ocean, Chicago. 


‘‘Immeasurably fascinating . . and admirably 


planned.” — Boston Herald. 





The Short Line War. 


By MERWIN-WEBSTER. 
The first edition was exhausted in three days. 


‘*A rattling good railroad story.”— 
hie sad Telegraph, Philadelphia. 
and 
enter “* Breezy, up to date ; . the best of 
a. ’? its kind.”— Spring field Republican. 


—Chica 
~ ll ‘*One of the most readable of this season’s 
summer novels.” —Commercial Advertiser. 


The Maternity of 





$1.50. 


Bright 


Tristram Lacy; 
or, The Individualist. 


Just ready. 
$1.50. 








By W. H. MALLOCK, author of ‘‘The New 


A keen, Republic,” ‘‘ Aristocracy and Evolution,” ‘Is 
clever,and Life Worth Living?’’ ‘“‘ Labor and the Popular 
fo Welfare,”’ ‘‘ Classes and Masses,’ etc. 


‘* Ably written and full of characteristic 
humor.’ — Book Reviews. 


Harriott Wicken. 





By [irs. HENRY DUDENEY. 


‘* Little short of being a masterpiece. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
It is worked out from beginning to end 


with consummate skill.”—RICHARD HENRY STODDARD in the Mai/ and Express. 


‘* Holds the reader with a terrible fascination.” — 
Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


Men’s Tragedies. 


By R. V. RISLEY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
‘* These extraordinary stories are certain to be widely 
tead.”—Philadelphia Press. 
‘* They are masterpieces in tragedy.” — Boston Herald, 
‘It is invigorating to come across stories of such 
grim strength.”—Commercial Advertiser. 





‘* Beyond the commonplace standards of the mere 
novel of incident."—New York Tribune. 


Jesus Delaney. 


By JOSEPH GORDON DONNELLY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 





“* Unusually interesting.”—Commercial Advertiser, 
New York. 

‘* Unique and truly captivating.”"—Boston Courier, 

‘* Bright and breezy.” — 7imes-Herald, Chicago. 





Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly. 


By HAMLIN GARLAND. 
Cloth extra, 12mo, $1.50. 
‘*T cherish with a grateful sense of the 





dl high pleasure they have given me, Mr. Gar- 
ditio x land’s splendid achievements in objective fic- 


tion.”-—W. D,. HowELLsin Harper's Weekly. 

‘Its realism is hearty, vivid, flesh-and-blood realism, 
which makes the book readable even to those who dis- 
approve most conscientiously of many things in it.”— 
The Critic. 


Hugh Gwyeth. 


A ROUNDHEAD CAVALIER. 
Cloth, crown 8vo, $1.50. 





Third ‘*A capital historical romance.”— Zhe 
edition Outlook, 

noe ‘* Hugh Gwyeth is a masterpiece.” —Cou- 
ready, rier, Boston. 


‘*One is continually impressed by the commendable 
purity of the work and the tonic and bracing quality 
of its atmosphere.”-—Ziterature. 





The Macmillan Company, Publishers, New York. 
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D. APPLETON & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 














PROFESSOR RIPLEY’S GREAT WORK 
THE RACES OF EUROPE 


A Sociological Study. By WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology, Massachusetts 

- Institute of Technology ; Lecturer in Anthropology at Columbia University, in the City of New York. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 650 pages, with 95 maps and 235 portrait types. With a Supplementary Bibliog- 
raphy of nearly two thousand titles, separately bound in cloth. [200 pp.] 


Professor Ripley’s important work furnishes a lucid description of the present living population of Europe from the 
standpoint of the physical anthropologist, and shows the intimate relationship which has gradually arisen between man and his 
geographical environment. Simple maps, specially drawn for the purpose, and a rich collection of original portrait types from 
all parts of the continent, increase the interest of the text for the general-reader. The book is especially suggestive to the 
observant traveler who ventures beyond the great cities, and who would understand the life history of the Furopean peasantry 
from a study of their physical traits, such as the stature, color of hair and eyes, head form, and features. Scientifically, the 
book aims to serve as a corrective, based upon natural science, for the data of the historian and the archzologist respecting 
the origin and migrations of European peoples. In tracing the influence of geographical circumstances in the determination of 
such social phenomena as suicide, divorce, intellectuality, and the like, it is designed as an introduction to the social geography 
of the continent. The final chapter, concerning the possible adaptation of Europeans to the climate of the tropics, is of 
special interest in the United States at this time in connection with its recent policy of colonial expansion. 


MR. BULLEN'S NEW BOOK Imperial Democracy 
Idylis of the Sea By Davin STARR JorDan, Ph.D., President of Leland Stan- 
By Franx T. Butten, author of ‘‘ The Cruise of the Cacha- ford Junior University, amo, cloth, $1.50. 


lot,” etc. Dr. Jordan’s striking and timely book presents the various 
“Books like this are rare. ‘The Idylls’ gives us a new | Phases of a democracy’s entrance upon imperialism in the 
sensation, fresh, delightful, stimulating. It is salt with the | light of history as well as recent facts and developments. He 
sea winds and glowing with the colors of the sea.”’"—London analyzes our relations to the Philippines and discusses various 
Literary World. plans of conduct. He draws lessons from our management of 
Alaska. While the author is opposed to American control of 


A History of Bohemian Literature subject races, his discussions are broad and fair, and his state- 





By Count L0rzow, A new novel in the Literatures ‘of the | ments of*the arguments ~on either side will prove of general - }} 


orld Series, a Geaton — para cloth, $1. $0. interest and value at this time. 
Beginning with the ‘‘ Question of the Manuscripts,’”’ the . 

Phe takes up the hymns, dating probably from the tenth Snow on the Headlight 

century, which are the earliest uncontested writings. In de- A a + py eg Burlington strike. ,,By Cy Warman, 
veloping the theme of early Bohemian poetry several valuable author 0! e Story of the Railroad,” etc. 12mo, cloth. 
translations are furnished as illustrations. A discussion of __ No one is better qualified than Mr. Warman to picture the 
the early prose writers precedes an important portion of the incidents and usually unknown phases of a great railroad 
book which treats of the epoch that witnessed the serious strike. This novel represents his strongest sustained effort. 


attempts to revive the vernacular in place of Latin, and to in- . . e 
stitute linguistic as well as religious reforms, an epoch ending A History of the American Nation 
with the burning of John Hus and religious persecutions. By AnprREw C. McLauGutin, Professor of American His- 
Another large phase of the subject, the development of tory in the University of Michigan. (Twentieth Century 
Bohemian prose in the sixteenth century, is fully treated, Series.) With many maps and illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 
together with the bie paige = impulses of the — — $1.40 ner. 
ears. The author has developed a comparatively unknown * 
eld with tact and scholarly discrimination, and his treatment Education by Development 
of the subject is happily reénforced by translations of charac- | The Second Part of the Pedagogics of the Kindergarten. 
teristic examples of Bohemian literature. = hore Tt om a by Josephine Jarvis. 
nternationa ucational Series. 12mo, clot 50. 

A Double Thread ee 

By Evten THornycrorT Fow ter, author of ‘* Concerning Alaska and the Klondike 
Isabel Carnaby,”’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. Ready shortly 


‘A more brilliant book could not well have been imagined.” | 4 Tourney to the New Eldorado. With lets sn che Teiweber 
—Baltimore Sunday Herald. : Bae Ceearvetinn on the Physical History and Geology of 
A Duet, With an Occasional Chorus the Gold Regions, the Condition of and Methods of Work- 
By A. Conan Doy te, author of ‘‘ Uncle Bernac,” “ Briga- ing the Klondike Placers, and the Laws Governing and 
dier Gerard,” ‘* Rodney Stone,” etc. Uniform with other Regulating Mining in the Northwest _T erritory of Canada. 
books by Dr. Doyle. x12mo, cloth, $1.50. By ANGELO HEILpRIN, Professor of Geology at the Acad- 
ae emy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Fellow of the 
The Story of the British Race Royal Geographical Society of London, Past-President of 
By Joun Munro, C.E., author of “ The Story of Electricity.” the Geographical Society of Philadelphia, etc. Fully illus- 
A new volume in the Library of Useful Stories. Lllus- trated from photographs and with a new map of the gold 
trated. 16mo, cloth, 40 cents. regions. x2mo, cloth, $1.75. 








Our Navy in Time of War F 
By 1, sale ce2 Latest Issues in Appletons’ Town 


The Story of the Fishes and Country Library 


mo, cloth, $1. Paper, t i 
By J. N. BaskeTT. 65 cents. 5 aaah - oni gr conta eneh 


’ 
The Insect World By J espinal sf atts Scourge of 
By C. M. WEED. 60 cents. God,” “‘ The Clash of Arms,” “ Denounced,” etc, - 
About the Weather Madame Iz4n 
By Mark W. HarRINGTON. 60 cents By Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED, author of ‘‘ Nulma,’’ ** Mrs, Tre- 
gaskiss,”’ ‘‘ Outlaw and Lawmaker,” etc. 


Uncle Sam’s Soldiers Pursued by the Law 


By O. P. ane 75 eagyrve es By J. MACLAREN Copsan, author of ‘‘ The King of Anda- 
‘The Appletons Home Reading Bvoks. man,” etc. 














These books are for sale by all booksellers ; or they will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
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A NOTABLE BOOK. 





THE ROUGH RIDERS. 


By Governor THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
Colonel 1st*Votunteer.Cavalry, U.S. A. 


With 4o0~full-page illustrations and 2 portraits (one in photo- 
gravure) of Governor Roosevelt. Octavo, $2.00. 
ConTents—J/. Raising the Regiment. JI. To Cuba. III, General Young’s 
Fight at Las Guasimas. IV. The Cavalry at Santiago. V. In the Trenches. 
VI, The Return Home. Appendices. 
OVERNOR ROOSEVELT'’S account of the Rough Riders is naturally 
awaited with intense eagerness from one end of the country to the other. 
His book has already claimed everybody's attention as in all respects a national 
event. The distinguished author was with Colonel Wood, the organizer and 
commander of the Rough Riders, and he tells in his book the picturesque story 
from the inception of the original idea to the mastering out of the justly famous 
regiment. His book has the distinction of being an authoritative narrative, 
personal and intensely vivid, of aunique fighting corps. The illustrations, from 
photographs by experts, are especialiy noteworthy. 





STRONG HEARTS. By George W. Cable. 


I2mo, $1.25. 








*him readable.”—New York Tribune. 
ACROSS THE CAMPUS. 


By CAROLINE M. FULLER. 12mo, $1.50. 


ISS FULLER’S book is the story of the college life of a 

group of girls, and reflects the atmosphere of the place 

with extraordinary fidelity and with a delightful humor, en- 
thusiasm, and gayety of spirits. 


New York Sun. 
THE GREATER INCLINATION. 
By EpITH WHARTON. 12mo, $1.50. 


cc [t is a great pleasure to be able to praise a ger ye 4 

well done piece of work. . . . A number of short 
stories, all well told, none commonplace, and one or two 
really fine. There is a quality of distinction about her work 
> merely of style, but also of character.’—New Yor 
Sun. 


e knows the color 


cé Ts interest is kept alive through clever touches of characterization, and especially by the picturesqueness which the 
author rarely fails to achieve when he seeks his material among the mixed races of New Orleans. 
of that old locality, he knows its Creole types, the soft, lisping speech so common there, and all this knowledge goes to make 


THE.AMATEUR CRACKSMAN. 


By E: W. Hornune. 12mo, $1.25. 


6“ i? is difficult to imagine anything better in their way than 

the eight stories of crime here delineated. Short and 
to the point, each is suggested with admirable art and each is 
finished to perfection.’’—London World. 


THE STOLEN STORY, AND OTHER NEWSPAPER STORIES. 
By Jesse LyncH WILLIAMS. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


<3 R. WILLIAMS has the advantage of knowing thoroughly what he is tal/-ing about and of m.. king it interesting. ‘The 
Stolen Story,’ which gives the title to the book, is one of the best short stories that has been written in a long time,”’—- 


THE CONFOUNDING OF 
CAMELIA. 
By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. I2mo, $1.25. 


A new novel by the author of the successful ‘* Dull 
Miss Archinard.” 


c¢ Be dialogues are full of brightness and sharpness, and 
the story is decidedly readable.’’—Boston Herald. 





IF | WERE A MAN. 
The Story of a New-Southerner. By IIARRISON 
ROBERTSON. 


ce A GOOD story from every point of view—carefully writ- 
4 ten, well balanced, thoroughly wholesome. There is 
promise in it of strong, sane work in the tuture.”’— The Outlook. 


A CIVILIAN ATTACHE. 


background. 


THREE NEW VOLUMES IN THE “ 





IVORY SERIES.” ach r6mo, 75 cents. 
SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES. 
Stories of Social Life in the Navy. By ANNA A. 


ROGERS. 
oc“ ALL are marked by delicacy of treatment and grace of 
style. ... They are all charming.””—Boston Tran- 


script. 
By Helen Dawes Brown. 


CHARMINGLY told love-story, with a series of vivid pictures of life and character at a frontier army post as a 











|_ CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153- 


157 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW vot 
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Longmans, Green & C0.’s New Books. 





The Book of Golf and Golfers. 


By Horace G. HUTCHINSON. » With.contributions by 
Miss Amy Pascoe, H. H. Hilton, J. H. Taylor, H 
J. Whigham, and Messrs Sutton & Sons. With 77 
portraits, etc. Medium 8vo, gilt'top. $5.00. 


Priestess and Queen : 


A Tale of the White Race of Mexico. Being the Adven- 
tures of Ignigene and her Twenty-six Fair Maidens. 


By Emity E. READER. Lllustrated by Emity K. 
READER. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 
Dundee Advertiser.—*‘ The story is cleverly wrought 
and richly colored.” 
Scotsman,—‘‘ A pleasing romance of imagination.” 


One Poor Scruple: 


By Mrs. WILFRID WarRD. Crown 8vo. 


A Novel. 
$1.50. 
‘* We have to thank Mrs. Ward for a singularly in- 
teresting and stimulating novel. Thescenery and sur- 
roundings of the plot are admirably chosen to bring the 
leading personages into strong relief.” — Spectator. 


Probable Tales, 


Edited by W. STEBBING. 
$1.25. 


Wood and Garden. 


Notes and Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a Work- 
ing Amateur. y GERTRUDE JEKYLL. With 
seventy-one Illustrations from Photographs by the 
Author. 8vo, $3.50. 


‘* Of all the books on gardening which have appeared 
in such abundance during the last few years, this is at 
once one of the prettiest, most interesting, and most 
practical.” —Guardian, 

‘* This is a good and true book, full of observation 
of things of interest for all who love gardens, clearly 
written, fertile in suggestion, and showing artistic 
effects in the garden and pleasure ground.” —Garden. 


Crown 8vo. 


Inquiries Concerning the Tactics 
of the Future. 


Fourth Edition, 1894, of the ‘ Two Brigades.’ 


By Fritz Hoenic. With 1 Sketch in the Text and 3 
Sketch-Maps. Translated by Captain H. M. 
Bower, 3rd Battalion the York and Lancaster 
Regiment. With 2 additional Maps. 8vo. $5.00 


Lectures on the National 
Gallery. 


By Professor J. PAUL RICHTER. 
plates and 7 illustrations in the text. 
pp. x—67, gilt top, $3.00. 


With 20 full-page 
Crown 4to, 








Life of Danton. 


By A.:H. BEEsLY, Author of ‘‘ The Gracchi, Marius, 
and Sulla,” ‘‘ Life of Sir John Franklin,” ‘‘ Ballads 
and Other Verse,” ‘‘ Danton and Other Verse.” 
With Portrait of Danton, his Mother, and an 
Illustration of the Home of his family at Arcis. 
8vo. $4.50. 

‘*Mr. Beesly’s work is one of the most valuable con- 
tributions to the history of the French-Revolution that 
has yet appeared from an English pen. Without un- 
critically following the lead of such writers as MM. 
Auiard, Robinet, Sorel, Bongeart, and others, he has 
utilized the vast stores of information rendered avail- 
able by their labors. The result is a work of independ- 
ent judgment ; at the same time an absolutely impartial 
ye of a most complex period.” —Daily News, Lon- 

on. 

Selections from the Sources of 

English History : 
Being a Supplement to Text-books of English History, 
B.C. 55-A.D. 1832. 

Arranged and Edited by CHARLES W. Cosy, M.A. 
Ph.D. Professor of History in McGill University. 
Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


A History of French Art, 
1100=1899. 


By Rose G. KINGSLEY, Officier de l' Instruction Pub- 
lique: 8vo. $5.00. 


My Inner Life : 


Being a chapter in Personal Evolution. By JoHN 
BEATTIE CROZIER, author of ‘‘ Civilization and 
Progress,” etc. 8vo, pp. xix—562, $4.50. 


True Limits of Ritual in the 
Church. 


Edited by the Rev. ROBERT LINKLATER, D.D. Vicar 
of Holy Trinity, Stroud Green. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


Contents.—The Ornaments Rubric, by J. T. MickKLETHWAITE— 
The egy sag Principle of Conformity in Divine Worship, by 
the Rev. C, F. G. TurNER—A Plea for Reasonableness, by the 
Rev. JOHN Wytpe—Intelligible Ritual, by the Rev. ‘Henry 
Arnott—The English Liturgy, > the Rev. T. A. Laczy— 
Eucharistic Ritual, by the Rev. W. F. Coss, etc. 


NEW EDITION. 
Myth, Ritual, and Religion. 
By ANDREW LANG. 
the Silver Library. 


Revised and Reset for reissue in 
2vols. Crown 8vo. $2.50. 


*.* In revising the-book Mr. Lang has brought it 
into line with the ideas expressed in the second part of 
his ‘‘ Making of Religion,” (t898,) and has excised cer- 
tain passages which, as the book first appeared, were 
inconsistent with its main thesis. A fragment or two 
of controversy have been deleted, and Chapters XI. 
and XII., on the religion of the lowest races, have 
been entirely rewritten on the strength of more recent 
or earlier information lately acquired. 





Longmans, Green & Co., 91-93 Fifth Ave. New York. 
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Our Great Summer Offer 


WILL PLEASE YOU—SEND NOW 
Or you will be teo late. 


To give all readers of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS an opportunity to see 
for themselves what an indispensable thing The Art Interchange is in 
every home, we will for one dollar send to any address by return mail : 

i J superb oil and water-color pictures, including landscapes, figures, 
flowers, animals, etc.; ‘ ‘ ; 
{ 2 large extra sugeences, containing a great variety of designs for 
all branches of home decoration ; 
6 attractive numbers of Zhe Art /nterchange, all beautifully illus- 
trated with fine engravings, pen-and-ink sketches, and numerous de- 
signs for home decoration, and containing a vast amount of valuable 
information on art matters and practical suggestions on all subjects ap- 
pertaining to the home. 


This is a most generous 
offer, and you should lose no time 
in sending for it, as the supply is 
being rapidly exhausted. he 
pictures alone at catalogue prices 
Bowl of Pansies. Water Color, 12x 16, sell for $3.75. By taking advantage 

Twenty-five cents if sold singly. of this offer you get at small cost 

a handsome collection of charming 
pictures, which will be found most attractive for your summer home or to adorn the walls 
of any room, as well as admirably adapted for copying in oil or water colors. 

This splendid offer will be given FREE to every one remitting at once the regular price 
of ¥< for one year’s subscription. 

This unrivaled monthly home and art magazine occupies to-day the foremost posi- 
tion in the completeness, reliability, and thoroughness of its numerous practical depart- Landscape with Cattle. Oil, 14.x 22 
ments—embracing every branch of art work and home decoration, Yearly, $4; six months, Thirty cents if sold singly. ” 


$2; single copies, 35 cents, at all dealers’. . 
Special Subscription Offer ine neview or reviews. 


For $2(sent direct to us) you will receive THE ART 
INTERCHANGE for six months beginning Fuly, 1899. 
and will get in addition, FREE, the six months: numbers 
trom Fanuary to Fune, 1899, accompanied by all the beau- 
tiful color and other supplements. By taking advantage of 
this offer NOW, you get the entire year of 1899 for $2—witn 
all color pictures and ali design supplements. REMIT 
NOW. This most unusual offer will not be repeated. 


The Art Interchange, 9 W. 18th St., New York. 














Chrysanthemums. Water Color,5x35. Fifty cents tf sold singly. 











SOME NEW BOOKS. | Reacon | ights of History. 


Field, Forest, and Wayside 


Flowers —_ ‘ 
9 
With chapters on Sedges and Ferns, Untechnical Studies for ascinating 


ae ae: 
i) 
. / iy 
Unlearned Lovers of Nature. By Mavup Gone, author of \\ Wy 
‘*With the Wild Flowers.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth, decorated, illus- . SN \ VLE as a Novel 





trated with more than 100 half-tone and lineengravings. $1.50. 





Written especially for people who, without time or possibly in- oath 


clination to familiarize themselves with botanical nomenclature — Mig 
Sa 


and technical terms, are yet true nature-lovers and enjoy the ie ——— 
beauties and wonders of familiar plant lite. re": Se E 
Uf AN asy to 
/M\\S Remember 


George [liiller of Bristol and 
His Witness to a Prayer- — 
Hearing God. ‘ 

By Rev. ArtHuR T. Pierson, D.D. With an introduction by Busy Man S True and 


James Wright, son-in-law and successor in the work of George 


Miiller. Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. Recreative 


This work was largely prepared at Bristol, the home of Mr. 


Miiller, and with the co-operation of his family. * 
From the Child’s Standpoint. | _ Reading. 


‘ ~ 1: t > iw D> . ° air 

Studies of Child-Nature. A Book for Parents and Teachers. _By ‘On account of its attractiveness of style it is read as eagerly 

FLoRENCE HuLL WINTERBURN. 12m0, cloth, with a portrait of as a work of fiction, and at the same time is absolutely authentic 
as to historical data.’’-—Rev. F. W. Gunsaucvus, D.D. 


the author. $1.25. 
fe 4 cna : ‘ » Segoe c 
This book isa collection of studies of child-nature and child- Phe bos Mop 5-4 Lights of History ’ with intense in- 


life, written with that sympathetic insight into the heart of child- ae ; Lae 2 
hood for which the author is so justly noted. I would have Lord's ‘ Beacon Lights’ if I had to do without 
my dinner,.’’—Bishop Joun P. NEwMan. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price by Subj f th h 1 . 
Subjects of the other volumes, specimen pages, 
THE. BAKER & TAYLOR CO., and critical opinions furnished on application. 


Publishers, 5 and 7 East 16th St., N. Y. FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 47 E. Tenth St., New York. 





Impartial 
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FOR WOMEN. 


Distinctly an “ Ultra ” shoe—new, practical, and 
pleasing. This boot is modeled after the most ad- 
vanced ideas of the very best Parisian boot makers. 
In lace — made from finest glazed kid — solid brass 
eyelets, and English backstay —the latest fad. Ex- 
tension Welted Sole, Patent Cushion Insole— made 
from pure cork — military heel. The extreme of style 
and beauty—the ideal of comfort, fit, and durability. 
Our Free Catalogue is the handsomest ever issued. 


Shows you latest styles and fancies in spring and sum- 
mer footwear — magnificently illustrated. Free for a 


postal. 

Ask your dealer for the “ULTRA ” shoe—if he 
will not supply you, send us his name with your 
order direct and $3.50 (money-order, draft, or Zer- 
sonal check), and we will send you the shoes at once, 
delivery charges prepaid. State plainly size and 


width wanted. % 
e 
Mad€e in all styles, one price, 3 


pair. 
MOORE-SHAFER SHOE 
MFG. CO., 
193 Main St., Brockport, N. Y. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN HAWAII? | ARTISTIC WOOD 
























It will pay you 
to look for this 
trade- mark—— 
branded on the &t for . 
sole, woven on 
top band. 














The Authors’ Clipping Bureau will furnish you with 
clippings of all editorials or special articles regarding the M 
islands published in American periodicals, aivihe’ you a NTE LS. 
oh -to-date information not procurable in any other way. | | Direct from 
Clippings on any other special topic similarly furnished. j 
Book reviews and literary notices a specialty. Send for i Factory to Consumer. 
circulars. Address at 3 
The Authors’ Clipping Bureau, P, 0. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. *| ‘iif atest aap; Shes Sotivety gunrantend and 
seca eagRa RT WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 





I H E PA | H FI NDER 4 s ne Send for our beautiful book 
ae “HOW.” Tells you all about how 





is the only newspaper big enough to be little. It is the first and lr ef to select and arrange mantels and 
only paper presenting every week all the history-making news of i ih ; f & everything belonging to the fire- 
eatin tele cateaen Clee ner logically classified for busy : : Fe place. Free. 
readers. It is unbiased, clean, bright, comprehensive. It is a ER g +e 
time-saver, not a time-waster. It is the antithesis of the daily. il Hl | KING TMIANTEL COo., 
It is the newspaper for your home, Send us twenty-five cents ! : 
and _ send you the PATHFINDER thirteen weeks on proba- t i 340 Gay Street, 
tion ress 

THE PATHFINDER, Pathfinder, D. C. Knoxville, Tenn. 














ak 
- FOUR INTERESTING BOOKS. | 
EDEN vs. WHISTLER. {its justine 
THE SUNKEN BELL. cinktte clocks," by GranarteHavrruann. Price 6100. 
THE MARLOWE BOOK. foresrjeii Sarwar 
JUST RHYMES. By CHARLES BATTELL Loomis. Profusely illustrated by neo Es eo 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


R, H. RUSSELL, 3 West 29th Street, New York, ; 
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The second volume now ready. 








“An epoch-making book.” —Chas. Cuthbert Hall, 


Christian Missions 





Social Progress. 


With 8o full- 





A sociological study of foreign missions, 
page illustrations, 


By Rev. JAMES S. DENNIS, D.D. 





Three volumes, large S0o0,’each $2.50. 
Vol. 1.—Fourth thousand. 
Vol. L1.—Just published. 
Vol. 111, —Spring, 1900. 








HE original plan of issuing this work in two volumes, 
made before the magnitude of the undertaking was 
realized, has now been changed, and _it will appear 

in three v olumes of corresponding size. The second vol- 
ume, now ready, contains more illustrations, and is even 
more valuable, than the first, of which the "fourth thou- 
sand is now in press. 








Fleming H. Revell Company, 


New York. Chicago. Toronto. 
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P THE LIVING METHOD FOR LEARNING 


$ How to Think 





in French. 


The most successful means yet devised for learn- 
ing and teaching how to speak French. 


> 
> 
7 
> 
b 
a 
e 
> 
> 
> 
a 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00. y 


“Tam sure the book will accomplish pr gciaely what is , 


> 

set to be its purpose.”—® of. James W. Bright, Johns 1 
Hopkins University 4 

* You have done a great and beautiful work | in the pub- . 

lication of your manuals.”—Bishop John H. Vincent, @ 

Chancellor of Chautauqua. 


How to Think 
Sent, nove in German. 


receipt of 81.50. 

“As a practical book to aid in quickly acquiring the 
power of correct and fluent speaking of the German lan- 
guage this —r pee no equal.”’—Scientific American, 
Nov. 11, 1893, p. 3 


How to Think 
Sent, postpaid, on in Spanish. 


: 
: 


receipt of 81.50. 


“The learner is not obliged to think of rules or of eng. 
lish words when he wishes to speak Spanish.”—N. 
School Journal, July 14, 1894. 


Prof. CHAS. F. KROEH, Author and Pubiisher, 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 
KA LOCO GOES OOOO OSS CEH EOOOOOS 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
“ se nnn Musical. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, Kimball Hall. 


American Conservatory. 


The 1 school of music and dramatic art in the West. 


Summer on. Send for catalogue. 
JOHN J. HATTSTZDT, Director. 





Ithaca Conservatory of Music. 


(Incorporated.) W. Grant Egbert, Musical Director. Finely 
ci Aeat ae home for lady students. Midsummer term begins 
July 10. ine prospectus mailed on application. 
0. C. WILLIAMS, General Manager, Ithaca, N. ¥. 





NEw YORK, New York City, 356 West Twentieth Street. 


Albert W. Berg. be 


Piano,Organ and Harmony. ° einniiliehs Music revised for 


: publication. Office, 25 Union Square(Wm. A. Pond & Co.). 











(Received too late for classification.) © 
CHARLOTTE, 


Elizabeth College for Ladies, x": 


A college in the Southland in which every teacher is universit 
bred, or from a noted conservatory ; representing North, South 
and foreign countries. 

Handsome building, fire-proof, elegantly furnished. Modern 
conveniences. Refined environment. Non-sectarian. Degree 
course, group, or special branch, 

In suburbs of a charming city, in Western N. C., a section fa- 
mous for fine climate. An ideal place for those wishing to escape 
the rigors of a Northern winter, Rates $300 to $400. 

For illustrated catalogue address, Rev. CHAS. B. KING, Charlotte, N. C. 








University Extension § Meeting, Oxford, England. 

Ninth Session will be — at Oxford, July 29-Aug. 23. Tickets 
forthe whole meeting $7.50. Lectures on the History, Literature, 
Art, Science, etc., of Period 1837-1871. Programme from JOHN 
NOLEN, 1118. 15th St., Phila., Pa. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 
—- School for Boys and Youn 


elementary and preparatory schoo! 
Men. SAG Se instfyction and care. Sixteenth 
year. Ctreular free. 








iCORTINA’S SELF INSTRUCTOR} 
7 , Spanish, Freneh, English, ete., IN 2 0 LE S S ONS. 


for use in schools and er 
somes bound, #1. 

warded First ‘Prise, Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 
French, Frances, Sample 8 lessons, 30¢. 


LANGUAGES BY Learns by our original and simple method those $ 
PHONOGRAPH. 


perfect instruction and amusement combined. 
Other text and imported Spanish books. Send 5e. for catalogue. 


R. D. Cortina Academy of Languages, 44 West 34th Street, New York. 


ANNAPOLIS AND WEST POINT. 


It costs the Government $7,000 to educate a Naval 
Cadet ; it costs the American Boy nothing. The An- 
napolis, West Point, and Military School Handbook 
tells exactly how to secure appointments to Annapo- 
lis, the Point, Schoolship St. Mary’s, and the Naval 
Apprentice Training School at Newport. Prepaid 
50 cents, 

Journalism as a Profession. 
By Joun S. Ritenour.. Of practical value to those 
about to‘adopt Journalism as a career. Prepaid 25 
cents. 


S. A. NELSON, 16 and 18 Park Place, New York. 





POS See ST HSOSEOOOSD 
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Washington College youn Tadies. 


Third and T Streets. N. E., Washington, D.C. Located with- 
in the national capital ; charming park of ten acres ;- beautiful 
building ; elegantly furnished rooms; college physician. Pre- 
paratory, certificate, college courses ; music, art, elocution. 
xperienced faculty, giving their entire time to. this institu- 

tion. All the advantages of the at capital. 
F. MENEFEE, President. 












CHICAGO COLLECE OF LAW, 
LAW DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 
Three Year Course leading to degree of LL.B. Prepares for 
admission to the Bar in all the States. 
For catalogue, address the oes 
RE. BARRE TT, LL.B., 


EL) 
Title & Trust Building, Chicago, Tl. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, 151 Throop Street. 


The National University. Umiyersity Extension 
Courses (including all Post-graduate) lead to the usual College 
degrees. Instruction by mail in any desired subject, including 
Journalism, Law, technical, ———* and preparatory sub- 


jects. Established 13 years. os ~ 
F. W HARKINS, Ph.D., Chancellor. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, 254 Forty-seventh Street. 
Hahnemann Medical College and Hos- 

pital of Chicago, Ill. course of lectures. will 
commence September 12, 1899. New college building. Equality 


in sex. New hospital of 325 beds now open. Send for announce- 
ment. JOSEPH R. CoBB, M.D. 





ROCKFORD COLLECE FOR WOMEN. 
Fall Term Opens Friday, September 15, 1899. 
Classical and scientific courses. Courses in music and art. 
Well-equipped library, laboratories, and gymnasium. Resident 

physician. For catalogue address 
PHEBE T. SUTLIFF, A.M., President, Lock Box 48, Ruekford, Ill. 





KENTUCKY, Bowling Green. 


Potter College for Young Ladies. 

Pupils from twenty-six States. Eighteen teachers. Elegantly 
furnished. Modern conveniences. Eight schoolsin one. Board 
and tuition $250. Send for catalogue. 





MARYLAND, Frederick. 
The Woman's College. Reopens September 12. 


servatory of music and art. School of expression. Library, la- 
boratories, gymnasium. Enlarged accommodations. Unrivaled 
climate. Endowment. J. H. APPLE, A.M., President. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale (ten miles from Boston). 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women. 


teal 










‘* Education is the leading 
human souls to what is best, and * 
making what is best of them.’’ ¢ 


Asheville 
College 














‘of wise eduestion is held 


Here, the chief purpos: 
cter; and - is re- 


to be the building of ¢ 
garded as the first essentfal ‘in Ta ing the founda- 
a Nowhere else are all conditions so favorable 
rfect health and right education. -Plated 
me e most healthful region of the United States 
—atan all-the-year health resort—Asheville Col- 
lege is equip with every essential for providing 
young women with a liberal and thorough educa- 
tion. It offers 


: 
et 
E 
: 
College and Seminary Courses 
: 
: 
: 
: 


of the highest order, under the direction of thor- 
oughly trained professors and instructors. 

n connection with the y= | ~ isa ho entrance 
school of the best type based upon the entrance 
requirements of all the ey women’s colleges. 

Students have the use of the superb botanical 
—_ herbarium, and library of Mr. Geo. W. 
anderbilt, at his famous Biltmore estate. 


A beautifully illustrated book which contains com- 
plete - caine about the college will be mailed on 
request. 


ARCHIBALD A. JONES, M.A., President, Asheville, N. ¢. 


BEHEESDLES FEL EES EERESSSES PSSSS 


KEFSEFE ELE SHE SHS KBHC FLREHEESEBRK 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Ashburton Plate. 


Boston University Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, October 4. For circulars address 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, cor. Tremont and Berkeley Streets. 


Emerson College of Oratory. 


Largest in America. Send for catalogue. 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President. 





MICHIGAN, Houghton. 


Michigan College of Mines. 

A State fochatent school. Practical work. Elective system. 
Summer term. Every graduate employed. For catalogue show- 
ing occupation of spnmennen address THE PRESIDENT. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—NEw YorK CITY. 


The professional school of Columbia Uni- 
versity for the training of general teachers, 
supervisors, principals, superintendents, 
and instructors in normal schools and col- 
leges. Open to both sexes. Fellowships 


Ceachers 
College and scholarships amounting to $5,750 an- 
nually. 


Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. 





Offers a broadly planned course of study for the pri 
education of young women, under such influences of refined 
Christian association and oversight as conduce to the training 
of girls for their distinctive duties in home life. 


For illustrated catalogue address 
C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 





On10, Oxford. 
Miami © a her seventy-fifth anniversary June 13, 14, 
15. The enlarged buildings will be ready by 
that time. Prepumentens are in progress to entertain a thousand 
alumni and friends on that occasion. The next year will begin 
with the best — in the history of the institution. Send 
for a catalogue to W. O. THOMPSON, President. 
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Universities and Colleges. 





NEW YORK. Aurora, Copene — ae aA ni 
ells College aims to be thorough in 
Wells Coliege. the efficiency and cultural value of its 
instruction. It was founded in 1868 by Henry Wells, Esq. (origi- 
nator of Wells-Fargo Express Co.), and subsequently the recipient 
of large gifts from him and from Mr. Edwin B. Morgan. The 
spirit of Wells College is progressive ; its field is being constantly 
broadened and its standard raised ‘until now it is among the 
foremost in its educational facilities. Young women who intend 
taking a college course are invited to send for the prospectus of 
Wells College, or, if possible, to give it a personal inspection. 
Address WILLIAM E. WATERS, Ph.D., President. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown. 
Located in 


Allentown College for Women. ‘9¢aiiiru 
Lehigh Valley. Selected instructors. Advanced methods. No 
requisite lacking. Gymnasium, art, music, elocution. Ancient 
and modern ge 

Rev. J. W. KNAPPENBERGER, A.M., President. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, North College Avenue and 
Twenty-first Street. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pa. 
Fiftieth annual session. Four years’ curriculum. Sessions 
seven and a half months. Especial attention to laboratory 
courses in all departments. Clinical instriction and quizzes. 
CuWRA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean. 





PENNSYI VANIA, Pittsburg, Fifth Ave. and Woodland Road. 
Pennsylvania College for Women. 


Collegiate courses leading to degrees. College preparatory 
courses for entrance requirements. Schools of art and music. 
Limit in number of resident students. 

Miss R. J. DE VORE, President. 


Use 
Academical and Preparatory, 
BOYS. 





CONNECTICUT, Brookfield Center. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys. 


Five hundred dollars. Twenty-fourth year. Homelife; single 
rooms. A sweet moral atmosphere and clean associations. Pre- 
eminently a school for development of character, yet thorough 
in all studies. Send for our book. FREDERICK S. CURTIS. 





CONNECTICUT, Cornwall (Litchfield County). 


The Cornwall School. 


ony a achaol for boys. Opens September 13, 1899. Prepara- 

and cial courses. Manual training. In- 
dividual instraction, Pure home influences. and healthful 
location. Address principals for circular. 








CONNECTICUT, Greenwich. 


Academy and Home for 10 Boys. 


Academy, 73d year; Home, 19th. Noted for successful men- 
tal, moral, and physical development of pupils. Thorough 
teaching, genuine and beautiful home. ag mtg healthful- 
ness. References. H. Root, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 
The King School. College or business preparation. 


One hundred ng twelve boys successfully prepared for college. 
Special care for young boys. Refers to dean of Yale College. 
Ten boarding pupils. Six hundred dollars. H. U. KING. 





ILLINOIS, Woodstock. 


Todd Seminary for Boys. 


Fifty-second year. Send for prospectus. 


An ideal school 
near Chicago. 


NOBLE HILL, Prin. 





TENNESSEE, Nashville. 
Belmont College for Young Women. 

* Beautiful for situation.”” “ A national patronage.” “ Match- 
less grounds, elegant buildings, scholarly faculty, and almost 
perfect management.” ‘A genuine honesty in everything done 
or attempted.” Send for handsomely illustrated _catalogue. 
Rev. R. A. YouNG, D.D., LL.D., Regent. Miss Hoop, Miss 
HERON, Principals. 





VIRGINIA, Charlottesville. 


Summer Law School, 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. Twentieth summer. Beginning 
July 1, 1899, continuing two months. For catalogue address 


DEAN OF THE SUMMER LAW SCHOOL. 





WISCONSIN, Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee-Downer College. 


Endowed for the higher education of women. Will open Sep- 
tember 13, 1899, in elegant and commodious new buildings. 
Full college courses with degrees. 
Preparatory department accredited by the best universities 
and colleges of the East and West. 
Music department directed by Emil Liebling. Art. 
Miss ELLEN C. SABIN, President. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
MADISON 


The first Summer Session will open 
July 3 and will close August 14, 1899. 
Graduate and undergraduate courses, with 
full university credit, will be offered in all 
of the academic departments. 

For circular of information address 

W. D. Hiestanp, 


16 W. Gorham Street. 


The twelfth annual session of the Summer School for Teach- 
ers and the fifth annual session of the Summer School of Library 
Science will be held at the same time. For circulars address as 
above. 








NAUTICAL 


Academy, Easton, Md. Preparatory for Annapolis and the col- 
leges: An ideal school for boys. Rowing, sailing, swimming, 
boat-building, horsemanship, cruising. All registering before 
June can go on ’99 cruise. Send for register. 





MARYLAND, St. George’s (near Baltimore). 


St. George’s School for Boys. 


Limited. In the highlands. Twenty-third year. Prepara- 
tory to any college or business. Individual teaching. New 
buildings ; extensive grounds; home comfort. Students now 
prominent in the army, navy, ministry, law, medicine, and 
commercial life. Two hundred and fifty dollars. 

J.C. KINEAR, A.M., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Barre. 
Private Institution for Feeble 


Elm Hill School. Minded Youth, 1348-1898. 


Limited numbers. Individual instruction. Cottage system. 
Gymnasium, rink, etc. Two hundred and sixty acres. Send for 
circular. GEO. A. BROWN, M.D., Superintendent. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 


Powder Point School. 


Prepares for scientific school, college, or business. Individual 
teaching. Elementary classes. F. B. KNAPP, S.B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 
Williston Seminary. 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. Library. 
Physical, chemical, biological laboratories; gymnasium, etc. 
New v athletic field with uarter-mile track. Opens September, 
1899, OSEPH H. SAWYER, M.A., aweee 





MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor. 
Is your son classed at his school with 
Backward Boys. boys half his age? Does it seem im- 
possible to teach him? My circular may help you. Miss KIM- 
BALL’S INTERMEDIATE SCHOUL FOR Boys. Number of pupils 


limited to eight. 
Reference, President Angell, of the University of Michigan. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, Bethlehem (White ng age , 

or ten little boys. 
Summer Camping School shit vean° avon 
age temperature seventy degrees. Elevation fifteen hundred 
feet. Malaria, hay fever never known. Surroundings and 
home lite of refined Christian family. Moderate expenditure. 
June 1 to October 1. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. HINDS, until June 1, Hempstead, N. Y. 
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Adddteuntoat and Veauaisbbuay?. 
BOYS. 





Academical and Preparatory, 
BOYS. 












scientific schools, but fits them for business and for life. 
training, and the usual class studies and recitations. 


study, conducive to comfort. 


WORCESTER ACADETTY. 


Represents the highest development of the preparatory school. 
Eye, hand, and brain are trained together by laboratory work, manual 


Buildings admirably located and completely equipped. Kingsley laboratories 


contain twenty-four rooms devoted entirely to science and manual training. Every improvement essential to health, helpful to 
with oval and fine five-lap cinder track. Catalogue illustrated >: 


from photographic views sent on request. 
; D. W. ABERCROIIBIE, LL.D., Principal, Worcester, Mass, ; 


Gymnasium and athletic grounds, 


Sixty-sixth year hevias 
September 12, 1899. 


Not only prepares boys for admission to the leading colleges and 





NEw JERSEY, Princeton. 
Individual 


Princeton Preparatory School. ,{ndividual 
a limited number of boys, preparing them to énter Princeton or 
any American college. Indorsed by President and Dean of 


Princeton University. For catalogue address 
JOHN B. FINE, Head Master. 





NEw YORK, Ithaca. 


The University Preparatory School. 

A fitting-place for Cornell University. Open all the year. 
Complete home. Summer term of ten weeks. Of the school 
President Schurman says: “I give most cheerful testimony to 
the high quality of work done in your school. The excel- 
lent management and complete curriculum render it a most 
desirable preparatory school for the university.” 


alogue. Fall term opens September 28. 
CHAS. A. STILES, B.S., Principal. 





New YORK, Roslyn (Long Island). 


Prepares for any college or business. Ideal 
Parnassus. location. Superior instruction. Our stand- 
ard. Successful discipline through constant personal influence, 
alike in hours of study or recreation. Manual training. Cata- 
logues, Rev. JAMES HALL (Yale B.A.). 





NEw YORK, Sing Sing. 


Dr. Holbrook’s School 
will reopen Wednesday, Sept. 27,6 p.m. 


NEw York, Suffern (thirty-two miles from New York City). 


Berkeley Academy. SELECT HOME SCHOOL FOR 





Boys. Number limited. 
Primary to Academic Grades. Beautiful mountain location. 
Refined family life. Conscientious individualinstruction. Pure 
moral atmosphere. Modern residence, all private rooms. Two 
hundred and fifty dollars yearly. College or business. 

ev. JAS. CAMERON, M.A., Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bustleton, (near esieetionie). Sia 
’ ‘A thorough and honest school, 
St. Luke Ss School. the kind of a school to which 
sensible parents desire to send their sons.’”—BISHOP WHITA- 
KER. Grounds and situation are exceptionally beautiful and 
healthful. Individual instruction. Full equipment. 
CHARLES H. STROUT, Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, North Wales (P. O. Box 41). 


North Wales Academy 


AND SCHOOL OF BUSINESS. 


Thirty-second year. Graduates take the highest honors in college. 
The Ellis System of Practical Business. S. U. BRUNNER. 


Send for cat- 





MERCERSBURG 
ACADETTY. 


A school for boys, healthfully located in one 
of the most picturesque sections of Pennsylvania. 
WN Thorough instruction; college preparatory work be- 

ing especially successful. Personal interest is taken 
in each boy, the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
1 \ the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, broad attain- ,+/j« 
i ments, sound judgment, and Christian manliness, W 
New athletic field. For catalogue and further in- 
formation address Ae 
WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, Ph.D., Pres., WV 
Mercersburg, Pa. 


SE$SESEeEeTss ZEAE EEE: 
SS SS Sr Sa Se SS 
Military. 


MISSOURI, Kirkwood. 
Kirkwood Military Academy. poops pnd 


Boys. Prepares for college or for business. Large, beautiful 
grounds. Seventeenth school year began September 14, 
Terms $350. Send for catalogue. 
Col. EDWARD A. HAIGHT. 
























MismaGueuaren Worcester. 


Highland Military Academy. 

Forty-fourth year. A home school. Preparatory of the first 
grade. Healthful location. New athletic field. Live teaching. 
Small classes. Visitor, the Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


GROWTH. 


Schoolmasters cannot make dull boys brilliant or entirely 
remove constitutional faults. Still we can and do aim at 
growth — in intellect, in manliness and in bodily vigor. 

We believe that the environment most favoring such 
growth is a school which combines with scholarly traditions 
and atmosphere the immense benefits of a wise military 
discipline. May. T. D. LANDON, Commandant. 

Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M., Principal. 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Bordentown, N. J. 
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Inch 
a Soldier 


The boy who would win in 
the battle of life must, pos- 
sess the best qualities of the 
soldier. The military training 
and discipline at Kenyon 
Military Academy inculcate 
habits of order, obedience, 
punctuality—enforce system- 
atic exercise, promote health 
and good manners. 


Kenyon 


Military Academy 


@ preparatory school of the 
highest class, fits boys thor- 
oughly for college or busi- 

ness amidst beautiful and 
refined surroundings. 
Full particulars arecon- 
tained in our illustrat- 
ed catalogue. Mailed 
on request. 

HILLS and WYANT, 
Regents, 

Gambier,0. 


























NEw JERSEY, Bordentown. 


Bordentown Military Institute. 


To bring out all the manliness, ambition, and mettle in a boy, 
to fit him for college or commercial life, is the purpose of this 
school. Our year book (free) describes school and system. 

Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M., Prin.; Maj. T. D. LANDON, Com’d’t. 








Residence. - 


tclair Military Academ 
Montclair sistary c W 


Montclair, N, J. 


The residence is on the eastern slope of the Orange Mountains, 600 
Jeet above tide water ; overlooking New York, Brooklyn, Newark and 
Staten Island. A comfortable home, as well as a thoroughly good 
school where boys receive individual attention and are educated as 
Christian gentlemen. They receive thorough preparation for the best 
Colleges, Scientific Schools, and Government Academies. U.S. Army 
Commandant. For circulars, address 

JOHN G. MACVICAR, A. M., Head Master. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, West Lebanon. 
New Hampshire Military Academy. 
Prepares for Government Academies and Colleges. Full com- 
mercial course. ~ 
Major B. F. Hy ATT, A.M., Principal. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
In the Hudson River Highlands near West Point. 
Te Eee et mecetee, out Oncgllle content 
al ty, iscipline, and com: wipment 
have all aided in the ae of an os 








NEw YORE, Fort Plain. 
Clinton Liberal Institute (Military). iS! 


Boys’ and girls’ fitting school for any college. Thorough busi- 
ness course. Special 
looking the Mohawk Valley. 


advantages in music and elocution. Over- 
W. C. JOSLIN, A.M. Principal. 












Overlooks the Hudson. 
Its beautiful location, 
healthful surround- 
ings, thorough equip- 
ment, and master! 
methods have made it 
noted among the sec- 
fSndary schools of the 
country. Men famous 
in every branch of pro- 
, fessional life—judges, 

é bishops, doctors of law, 
Main Building. medicine, and divinity, 
college professors, etc.—have received their early training 
at Riverview during the sixty-four years of its experience 
in the training of boys. Prepares for any college, mili- 
tary school, or business life. Military discipline. Send 
for catalogue to the principal, 


J. B. BISBEE, A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


St. JOHN'S SCHOOL, Manlius, N. Y. 


Open during summer for recreation or coaching and special 
tutoring for schools and colleges. Military camp and ex- 
cursions. Apply to CoL. WM. VERBECK. 























New Yor«K __ ng-Sing-on-Hudson. 


Mt. Pleasant Military Academy. 


Eighty-fourth year. References: Hon. Joseph H. Choate, 
Hamilton W. Mabie, L.H.D., Charles B. Hubbell, formerly Presi- 
dent Board of Education New York City. For beautifully illus- 
trated year book address THE PRINCIPALS. 


Pennsylvania 


Military College, 


Chester, Pa. 
‘A military school of the highest order.”—United-States War 
Department. 
Degrees in 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. 


Thorough preparatory instruction for the collegiate 
courses, 


Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. 


Catalogues of 
COLONEL C. E. HYAIT, PRESIDENT. 
Thirty-eighth year begins September, 1899. 
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4. The Mitchell’s Boys’ School : 


is a strictly select Faittily School located at Bil- 
lerica, Mass., about nineteen miles from Boston, The 
number of pupils is limited to forty, There are eight 
instructors, and such other assistance as may be re- 

uired to insure for each pupil the best possible results. 

he buildings are new, with all modern sanitary im- 
provements. Outdoor sports are found here in perfec- 
tion: swimming, rowing, and fishing on the old 
Concord, and baseball, football, lawn tennis, gymna- 
sium sports, and bicycling—for which there is ample 
room on the sixty acres included in the school grounds. 
The excellent military training is an attractive feature 
oftheschool. The courses of study fit for any college, 
schools of technology, and business. No examina- 
tions for entrance required. Only requisite—gvod 
moral character. Special care and training to young 
boys. Rate $500. Send for circular. 


M. C. MITCHELL, M.A., Principal, 


Bitierica, Mass. 














Military. 





PENNSXLVANIA, Ogontz. 5. - * faatiatinteaitt 
Tey ; ennsylvania’s leading 
Cheltenham Academy. (iiegipreparators 


boarding school, under the military system. Ideally located. 
Academy continued on same plan. Household management 
under Mrs. John C. Rice. Illustrated catalogue. 

Rev. JOHN D. SKILTON, A.M., Principal. 





Peekskill Military Academy. 


Sixty-sixth year. Prepares 
for colleges and government 
schools. Thorough business 
course. Open all year. Fall 
term begins September 20. 
U.S. Army officer detailed by 
War Department. Illustrated 
Catalogue. Apply to 
: Col. L. H. ORLEMAN, A.M., 

Ph.D., Principal, _ 
Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY. 


(Episcopal.) Situated in the fa- 
mous lake region of Waukesha Coun- 
ty, 100 miles from Chicago, 25 miles 
from Milwaukee, on the main line of 
the C., M. & St. P. Railway. Pre- 
pares for college or business. Di- 
ploma admits to several colleges east 
and west. Athletics under a trained 
master. Instructionin rowing. Num- 
ber limited. Apply for catalogue to 

Rev. Dr. SMYTHE, 

Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 








VIRGINIA, Newport News (near Old Point Comfort). 


Newport News Military Academy. 


Classical, Scientific, English, and Commercial courses. , Send 
for catalogue. Col. E. W.. HUFFMAN, Principal. 





VIRGINIA, Staunton. 
Staunton Military Academy. 4,Milltary 
Young Men and Boys. Unsurpassed in course of study, thorough- 
ness of equipment, beauty of location, and healthfulness of 


climate. Illustrated catalogue free. Charges $300. 
Wo. H. KABLE, A.M., Principal. 





Academical and Preparatory, 





GIRLS. 
D, fea 2” t f 
Miss Head’s School, 
; AP pa Right of certification to 
~ sia Vassar College, University 





of California, Stanford Uni- 
versity. Health of girls 
specially cared for. Pleas- 
ant building and garden 
facing the Golden Gate; 
gymnasium ; outdoor life 
all the year, 


ANNA HEAD, A.B., Principal, 
Berkeley, California. 





CALIFORNIA, Pasadena. 
Miss Orton’s Classical School for Girls. 


A Boarding and Day School. 
Certificate admits to Eastern colleges. 





CANADA, London. 
H ’ y r 

Hellmuth Ladies’ College. 4, "rv superior school 

Fees: Board and Academic Studies, $60 per term or $210 per 
year; combined rate, including with the above Music, Art, and 
Flocution, $82 per term or $300 per year. Four graduation, also 
elective courses. Climate excellent. For calendar address 

Rev. E. N. ENGLISH, M.A., Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Hartford. 


Woodside Seminary for Girls. 
Reopens September 27. 
Address for circular 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 








CONNECTICUT, Lakeville. 


The Taconic School for Girls. 

‘‘One;of the*most beautiful school sites in New Engi 
Fine new building. High ground overlooking lakes. Hig’ 
scholarship. Advanced methods. 

Miss ELIZA HARDY LorD, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Simsbury. 
McLean Seminary for Girls. 


College preparatory. English courses. French, German, art, 
music. Rev. J. B. MCLEAN. 
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CONNECTICUT, Norwalk. 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 

Forty-four miles from New York City. Primary, academic, 
and college-preparatory classes. Music, art, and the languages. 
New buildings, steam heat, incandescent light. Gymnasium, 
Twenty-eighth year. 





CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 


The Catharine Aiken School. 

Suburban to New York. Certificate admits to leading colleges. 
Academic, college-preparatory, and special courses. For circu- 
lar, ete., address Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER SCOVILLE DEVAN 
(Wellesley B.A.), Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Wallingford. 


A CoUN ? § R 
Rosemary Hall. a oe 


Prepares for Bryn Mawr. Tenth year will begin October 2, 1899. 
Miss RUUTZ-REES, Principal. 





DISTRICT Bi hence Washington, 1305 Seventeenth 


Street N. 


H Day Sc 
McDonald-Ellis #o™* asp Bar seH0o 


Rev. Edwin R. Lewis, A.M. (Amherst), M.D. (Harvard), Rose 
Baldwin Lewis, A.B. (Vassar), Principals. English, French, and 
classical courses of study. Seventeenth year opens October 4, 
1899. Address Dr. E. R. LEwIs. 





DISTRICT OF COL < amed Washington, 1224 and 1226 Fif- 
teenth Street N. W Gn y L 
FOR po AND YOUNG LADIES. 
The Stuart School ll departments. Elective 
courses. Fine location. tT... Chaperonage and social 
advantages for special pupils Acultured home. Boarding pupils 
represent many States. Miss CLAUDIA STUART, Principal. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1212, 1214, 1228 Four- 
teenth Street N. W 


Gunston. 
A select school for young ladies. Send for catalogue. 
Mr. and Mrs. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principals. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1850 Wyoming Avenue. 


Washington Heights School for Girls. 


A refined home. Fine corps of teachers. Advantages of the 
capital. Special pupils received ; number limited. Early appli- 
cation necessary. For circulars address 

Miss FRANCES MARTIN, Principal. 


Ferry Hall Seminary, *°%,,voune 


College preparatory, junior college, elective courses, vocal 
and instrumental music, elocution, physical training. Certifi- 
cate admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, and Lake Forest col- 
leges. Address Miss SABRA L. SARGENT, Lake Forest, Ill. 








ILLINOIS, Mount Carroll. ‘ec eiinhitiesaetaia 
; can be admitted to the FRANCES 
Only 30 New Girls SHIMER ACADEMY of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to fill vacancies next year. First-class scho- 
lastic work. Very superior advantages in music and art. New 
dormitories, gymnasium, and class-rooms. Fall term opens 
September 12. Rev. Wm. P. MCKEE, Dean. 





INDIANA, Fort Wayne. 


Westminster Seminary. 
Indiana Synodical School for Young Women. 
An exceptional school with special methods, securing special 
results. Explained in illustrated year-book. Languages, Music, 
Art, Physical Culture. C.B.SHARP, D. B. WELLS, Principals. 


GIRLS’ CLASSICAL SCHOOL 





NDIANAPOLIS, IND. 17th Year Opens t. 20. 
Contieunet M all Gotlenes Staring on Cte t andsome 
accommodations. School and Home separate. . Eighteen In- 


etructors, Laboratory, Music, Art, Gymnasium. Catalogue free. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. MAy WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, Charles Street Avenue. 


Notre Dame of Maryland, 


College for Young Women and Preparatory School for Girls. 
Regular and elective courses. Extensive grounds. Location 
unsurpassed. Suburb of Baltimore. Spacious buildings, com- 
pletely equipped. Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame. 











Stet Catharine’s 
Hall. 


Augusta, Maine. 
The Diocesan School 
Sor Girls. 


The instruction is of 
the highest grade, yet 
yearly expenses: are 
only $350. Thoroughly 
new and modern ap- 
pointments. Pleasant 
climate. General, college preparatory and musical 
courses. Address The Rev. GEO. F. DEGEN. 


























MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 


Mrs. W. F. Stearns’ Home School ror 


YounG LADIES. Reopens September 20, 1899, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


Miss Chamberlayne’s School for Girls. 


253 Commonwealth Avenue. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 
Bradford Academy. Founded 1803. For the higher 


and thorough education of young women. Classical, scientific, 
preparatory, and optional courses. Twenty-five acres of groun 

Year begins September 20, 1899. 
Miss IpA C. ALLEN, Principal. 





The Cambridge School 
' FOR CIRLS. 


A select scheol for limited number of pupils. Send for School 
Manual. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, Director, 36 Concord Avenue, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Framingham. 


Miss Hyde’s Home School for Little 
Girls. 


A beautiful country home (for the entire year if desired), with 
home care and thorough education. Number limited to eight. 


Prospect Hill 
ib. School <i 


bed w year. Graduate, elective and college 

preparatory courses. Certificate admits 

to leading colleges. Individual attention. Healthful 
situation amid most beautiful scenery, at the junc- 
tion of direct routes trom Chicago to Boston, and from 
NewYork tothe White Mountains. Extensive grounds, 
out-of-door sports, gymnasium. Thorough mental and 
— agen WB Tilustrated circular sent on request. 

iss IpDa FOSTER, 

Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 
Greenfield, Massachusetts. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Merrimac. 


Whittier Home School for Girls. 
Terms $300 per year. Opens 
ANNIE B. RUSSELL, Prin. 


Special and College Preparatory. 
Sept. 19, 1899. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 


Rogers Hall School for Girls. 


Certificate admits tocollege. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Natick. aiecucemaians 
Walnut Hill School for Girls. ‘ear Yeliesley 
Certificate admits to seven leading colleges. Advanced work. 
Preparation for kindergarten normal classes. Golf, tennis, 
basket ball. Illustrated catalogue. 
Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. . 
SCHOOL FOR 


’ 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie’s *y7etn re 
Thorough college fitting and certificate admission. Graduating 
course and diploma. Beautiful house and grounds. Tennis. 
Seven hundred dollars. Illustrated catalogue. 





MASSACHUSETTS, West Deifaewates. . 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG 
Howard Seminary ag 
Seventeenth year opens September 20, 1899. Terms, $350 per 
year. Academic, college-preparatory, and special courses. Art, 
music, and elocution. Well-equipped library and laboratories ; 
fine gy mnasium. Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


Miss Kimball’s Home School for Girls. 
Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses of 

study. College preparatory. Permanent home and care for 

motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on application. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 80 West Street. 


Frebel School and Kindergarten Nor- 

Thorough preparation for Kindergarten 

mal Class. work. Two years’ course. Theory and 

ee combined. Special class for those with special ability. 

iploma establishing competency of student. Number limited. 
Post-graduate work. Miss ANNIE COOLIDGE RUST. 





MINNESOTA, Minneapolis. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG 
Stanley Hall. dh 


Certificate admits to Eastern colleges. Two years of college 
work. Tenth year opens September 19. Six scholarships (value 
$200 each). Terms, $450. OLIVE ADELE EVERS, Principal. 


GP GP Gr Gr GP IA @B ICA GD Gr Gr GP, 
BECBEBBRREBREBRBBSB 
SEMINARY. 


BEBE BBaD BER 
Ny DY 1)>} CY DY Dy ey ep BB 

For Girls. The highest intellectual advan- 
tages, a beautiful and comfortable home on a 
hill-top eleven hundred feet above sea-level, 
a bountiful table, and careful attention to all 
that pertains to good health, thorough 
mental training, refined manners, and 
the best genera ‘culture. 

Special finishing courses for high-school 
graduates and others who wish to supple- 
ment their previous training by a year 
or two of further study, with especial at- 
tention to manners and accomplishments. 

An academic course without Latin, 
Greek, or higher mathematics, giving a 
symmetrical education well suited to the 
practical needs of life. 

A college preparatory course, the 
a of which are admitted to 

ellesley, Smith, and other colleges 
without examination. One-half of 
the Ohio girls who were graduated 
with honors from Wellesley College 
year before last were prepared here. } 

Exceptional advantages in piano 
and vocal music and in art. 

Several scholarships reduce the 
cost one-half to a limited number of 
earnest and refined girls. For cata- 
logue and Gambier views address 


Mrs. ADA I. AYER HILLS, B.A., Principal, 
GAMBIER, OHIO. 























NEw JERSEY, Englewood. 
Miss Gerrish’s School for Girls. 
Collegiate and special courses of study. 





NEw JERSEY, Englewood (half hour from New York). 


Dwight School for Girls. 


Tenth year. Preparation for college. Special courses. 


Miss CREIGHTON, 
Miss FARRAR, Principals. 





‘* CLOVERSIDE,”’ 


“Home School”? for girls, is situated at Nutley, 
N. Vy pictusesaae village, only 45 minutes from 
New York. Great care is 


taken to make the home life 
bright and happy. Strict 
attention is paid to Eng- 
lish in every line of work. 


ments, 
7 Ages 
mly six 


Day school in all d 
Sympathetic and carefu 
for motherless girls. 
girls can be taken. 
Refer by permission_to Rev. 
Wm. R. Huntington, D.D., Grace 
Rectory, New York; Gen. Horace Porter, Paris, 
France; Gen. Stewart Woodford, 15 Wall Street; New York. 
For booklet and full particulars, address 
MISS E. W. eo ** Cloverside,’’ Nutley, N. J. 
rsonal visit — 





NEw YORK, Brooklyn Heights, 160 Joralemon Street. 


Miss Katherine L. Maltby’s “3mi.ax” 

For collegiate and special students, and young ladies wishing 
to spend the winter in the enjoyment of the art and musical ad- 
vantages of New York City. Circular on application. 





NEw YORK, Canandaigua. 


Granger Place School for Girls. 


Twenty-fourth year begins September 20. Certificate admits 
to leading colleges. Strong music department. Send for illus- 
trated circular. SAMUEL COLE FAIRLEY, Principal. 





NEw YORK, Binghamton. -< 


The Lady Jane Grey School. 


Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ School for Girls. Special and 
regular courses. Preparation for college and European travel. 
Address Mrs. JANE GREY HYDE. 





———» 
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be Brooklyn heights Semimary, 
138-140 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 


A home school for girls. Healthful, pleasant, and thoroughly 
equipped buildings. Academic and college-preparatory courses. 









































286-292 WASHINGTON AVE., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ST. CATHARINE’S HALL. 23p year.) 


Refined home. Socialrecreation. Cir- 


Superior advantages. 
Miss CONKO, Principal. 


culars. 





NEW York, Buffalo. 
’ BOARDING AND DAY 
St. Margaret’s School. son on Gina. 
Regular and elective courses.- Certeheete a —e to ——-. 
Special advantages in music and art. yee pe um. 
Instruction in Sloyd. Miss E. cums T TUCK, rincipal. 





NEw YORK, Clinton. 


Houghton Seminary for Young Women. 


39th year. Advantages unsurpassed. 
A. G. BENEDICT, A.M. 





NEw YORK, Fort Edward. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute 


For YOUNG WOMEN- AND GIRES. Five courses, with prepara- 
tory departments: of: music, art,‘and Selocuffon.’ Forty- -second 
year September 26. s Jos. E. KiNG, D.D., President. 





New York, L. L, rm City. 


Cathedral School of St. Mary. 


vantages. Miss ELIZABETH L. RONES, rrincipal. 





NEW Eee, Srvingienensentnen (forty-five minutes from 
Ne ) 


Miss Bennett win timit ner class tor 1899-1900 to 
twenty-eight girls over sixteen wishing fine work in music, 
art, French, German, English, literature, history, psychology, 
ethics, and preparation for foreign travel. Special tutoring in 
other branches. 





NEw York, Mount Vernon (half hour from New York). 


The Misses Lockwood’s Collegiate 

Sehgal. for Girls. astern rertcetes ames: 
cial courses;.: Attractive home. French spoken. Only earnest 
students desired. 





NEW YORK, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 


Thirty-third year. Academic, Advanced, and College Prepar- 
atory Courses. Diploma given in each. Certificate admits to 
Vassar and Wellesley. Special courses in Art, Music, and Liter- 
ature. One and a half hours from New York. 





NEW YORK, New York, 13 and 15 West Eighty-sixth Street. 
Mrs. Leslie Morgan’s Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. 


Thorough English, languages, art. Kindergarten through col- 
lege preparatory. Home for special students. 





NEw YORK, New York, 2042 Fifth Avenue. 


Classical School for Girls. Seventeenth year. 


Opens September 
28. Boarding and day pupils. Certificate admits to college. 
Diplomas at completion of graduate and music courses. Rafael 
Joseffy, adviser to faculty of music department. 
HELEN M. SCOVILLE, Principal. 











NEw. Yor«&,-New./York Gity, Eighty-fifth andsEijghty-sixth 
Streets, Riverside Drive. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 








Endowed school for girls, combining city and suburban ad- - 





NEw YORK, New York, 711, 713, 715, 717 Fifth Avenue. 
Miss Annie Brown, 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Primary, prepar- 
atory, academic, and musical departments. Preparation for 
college. Special courses. Otis elevator. 


REMOVAL. 


MISS KELLER’S SCHOOL 


Reopens Monday, October 9, at 25 West Fifty-fifth 
Street, New York City. 

Compiete course. Kindergarten to college. Boys 
and girls. Special attention to English, Foreign Lan- 
guages, and Manual Training. 








NEw YORK, New York, 30, 32, 34 East Fifty-seventh Street. 


The Peebles and Thompson School. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 





NEw YorK, New York, 176 West Seventy-second Street, 
Sherman Square. 


The Misses Graham. 


(Successors to the Misses Green. ) 
Boarding and Day School for Girls (established 1816). 





. NEW-YORK, New York,‘181 Lenox Avenue, cor..119th Street. 


Miss Mary E. Merington, 
Miss Ruth Merington, 


Boarding and day school for girls. 


f Principals. 





NEW YORK CITY, Suburban. 
The Misses Hickok’s School for Girls. 


Near New York City, with opportunities for out-of-door life. 
Lectures by professors in Columbia University. Morristown.N. J. 





NEW YORK, West New Brighton, New York City. 
Westerleigh Collegiate Institute. 


College preparatory. Fifteen trained teach- 
WILBER STRONG, Principal. 


Coeducational. 
ers. Fully equipped. 





_ NEw YORK, Sipg-Sing-on-the-Hudson. 

ecining Ge i $ Prepares far college. 
Ossining School for Girls. [rppares for college. 
in art and music. Albert Ross Parsons, Musical Director. One 


hour from New York. Thirty-second year begins September 27. 
Miss C, C. FULLER, Principal. 





NEw YORK, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 


Miss Bulkley’s School for Girls. 


For circular address Mn LB 
ss ULKLEY 
Miss E. C. PLUMLEY; Principals. 











Miss 

C. BE. 
Mason’s 
School 
for 
Girls. 





THE CASTLE, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
A beautiful school. ~“Advahtages ‘of’ Néw* York City. All 
.departments.. Indorsed by Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter, Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew. For illustrated circular address 
Miss C. E. MASON, LL.M. 
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NEW YORK, Troy. 
Emma Willard School. 


Formerly the Troy Female 
Seminary. Academic and 
graduate courses. Departments 
of music and art. Certificate 
admits to Wellesley, Smith, 
and Vassar colleges. Eighty- 
—_ year opens September 27, 





————— pak sng: 
Miss MARY ALICE KNOX, Principal. 





OHIO, Cincinnati. 

: In Cincinnati’s most beautiful 
The Clifton School. suburb. Under the direction 
of Miss.E. A. Ely, A.M. Faculty of college graduates. Fits for 
the best Colleges. General Academic Course prepares girls for 
a@ womanly, useful life. Advanced classes in History, Lan- 
guages, Literature, and Art. A limited number of girls re- 
ceived into residence. Send for circulars. 


THE WESTERN, * "on wou 
Catalogues furnished on application. 


Miss LEILA 8S. McKEs, Ph.D., President, 
Oxford, Ohio. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 


Moravian Seminary (FouNDED 1749.) 
and College for Women. 


Ninety minutes from Philadelphia; two hours from New 
York. For circulars address J. MAX HARK, D.D., Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
The Misses Shipley’s School for Girls. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


Boarding and day. Number strictly limited. Specialists in 
all departments. Tennis and basket-ball. Write for circular. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
Mrs. Comegys’ and Miss Bell’s 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Will reopen October 2, 1899. Students prepared for college. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia. 
Walnut Lane School and Wellesley Preparatory. 
e- 


Rrepares for all colleges. Academic and special courses. 
opens September 27. Address 

Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Principal. 
Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY, Associate. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Lancaster Ze ae 
H H ng school for 
Linden Hall Seminary. 3,12°0hd young women, 
founded 1794. A safe and thorough home school. Fall term be- 
gins September 20. Rates will be advanced September 1. For 
catalogue and particulars write the -. 
Rev. CHAS. D. KREIDER. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 2045 Walnut Street. 
West Walnut Street Seminary "{i}us° 


LADIES. 


Thirty-second year. Collegiate, eclectic, and preparatory de- 
partments. Modern Languages, Music, Art, Elocution. Reopens 
September 28. Mrs. REBECCA C. DICKSON LONG, Principal, 

Successor to Mrs. Henrietta Kutz. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburg, Shady Avenue. 


Thurston Preparatory School for Girls. 
College preparatory and elective courses. Special courses in 
Art, Music, Literature, Elocution, and other branches. Residence 
Separate from Day School. For further information apply to 
ALICE M. THURSTON, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester. 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. One 


Darlington Seminary hundred and ninety dollars 
per year. September 18. Convenient to New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington. Good buildings, beautiful grounds, 
healthful location. English branches, languages, music, paint- 
ing, etc. Catalogues. R. DARLINGTON, Ph.D. 


WILLIAMSPORT D 
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= training for useful ca- 
reers. Regular and elect- 
ive courses. Conserva- 
tory work in music, art, f 
and elocution special- N 
_ ties. Catalogue free. 
Rev. Edw. J. Gray, D.D., Pres., Williamsport, Pa. 















bore 








VIRGINIA, Warrenton. 


Fauquier Institute for Young Ladies. 
The thirty-ninth year begins September 21, 1899. Situated in 
Piedmont region of Virginia, on Southern Railroad, fifty-five 
miles from Washington. Number limited. For catalogue ad- 
dress Gro. G. BUTLER, A.M., and DAUGHTERS. 








Academical and Preparatory, 
BOTH SEXES. : 





MASSACHUSETTS, Wilbraham. 


Eighty-third . Coedu- 
Wesleyan Academy. cational. ‘Nine courses. 
indowed. 


Specialists in classics, science, arts, and music. 
Spacious campus; golf links... Small annual fee—$250. Opens 
September 13, 1899. For catalogue address 

Rev. Wm. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 





NEw JERSEY, Hackettstown. : 
Centenary Collegiate Institute. , COE8%.. 


Prepares for the best colleges. Music, art, elocution, and com- 
mercial branches. Best location, buildings, facilities, and 
courses. Expenses moderate. Catalogue free. 

Rev. W. P. FERGUSON, Ph.D., D.D., President. 











New Jersey, Hightstown. 
A high-grade college pre- 


Peddie Institute. paratory school for both 


sexes. Also prepares for law and medical schools. Classical, sci- 
entific, and English courses ; exceptional advantages in music and 
art. A separate business course, with stenography and type- 
writing. Magnificent buildings, including separate buildings for 
chemical and physical laboratories. Ablefaculty. Thirty-second 
year opens September 13. Send for catalogue. 


R. W. SWETLAND,-A.B., Pridcipal. 





NEW YORK, Chappaqua. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute. 


Home school for both sexes, under care of Friends. In hill 
country. One hour from New York City. Prepares for college. 
ALBERT R. LAWTON, A.M., Principal. 





NEW YORK, Claverack. 
A classical 


The Hudson River Institute. 4,ciassce 
high grade for boys and girls. Healthful and beautiful loca- 
tion. Conservatory of music, art and elocution. For catal e 
address Rev. A. H. FLACK, A.M., Principal. 
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Learn to Draw by Mail 


om instruction in drawing for newspapers 
and magazines by successful illustrators. 
Requires spare time only. Adapted to young 
and old, men and women, beginners and ad- 
vanced ‘students. By our methods students 
have become well-known illustrators. We give 
throughout each course 

COMPETENT 

CONSTANT 

constant’ CRITICISMS 
—the essence of art instruction. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 


114 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK. 


CATALOGUE 
FREE. 














‘Music Taught by Mail 


We Teach Your Mind— 
You Teach Your Fingers. 


All branches of Music taught by mail. 
Save money and get superior instructions, 
New system—our own—write for particulars, 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Room 431, 110 La Salle St., Chicago. 
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dal JOURNALISM 


nS TaNGTION BY MAIL ONLY. 


A THOROUGH and SCIENTIFIC course 
adapted e the individual needs of writers. 
Long established. Responsible. Successful. 
Instructors e me and Lopate. Stu- 
dents successful and pleased. Best of refer- 
ences, Write for descriptive catalogue. Itis 
sent free. Address. 

SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOI\ OF JOUR- 
NALISM, No. 94Telephone Bidg., Detwit, Mich, 
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Academical and Preparatory, 
BOTH SEXES. 





NEW YORK, Delhi. Tes! bash eibitdats 
‘or sexes, ghtie 
Delaware Academy. year. Prepares for any col- 
lege. College-trained teachers. Special provision for younger 
students. Cozy rooms, electric light, hot-water heat, spring 
water, pure air, beautiful grounds. Three hundred dollars. 
EUGENE D. HOMLES, M.A., Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. 
Wyoming Seminary. 


Prepares boys for leading colleges and for business, Prepares 
girls for college and for cultured, Christian homes. Music, art, 


and oratory. School onpeny worth 000. 
L. SPRAGUE, D.D., President. 


“Do Not Stammer.” 


bia Can Be Cured. 


Bishop C. H. Fowler, Buffalo, 
N. Y., writes: “It gives me pleas- 
ure to be able to state to you that 
from my personal observation I 
know that your work and treat- 
ment for the cure of those of m 
acquaintance who have been af- 
flicted with stammering, have 
been effectual and permanent.” 

The system is indorsed by 


Hundreds of Cured Pupils. 


Summer session at Atlantic City, 
N. J., from May to September. 
Send for new illustrated book to 
THE PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE, 
1033 Spring Garden Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Established 1884, 





EDWIN 8. JOHNSTON, 
Founder and Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore. 


Swarthmore Pre aratory School. 

A coeducational academic and oer eer school 
(Friends’). Healthful situation and mild climate. New stone 
buildings. Equipment of high efficiency throughout. Suburban 
to Philadelphia. Terms moderate. For illustrated catalogue 

dress ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 





RHODE ISLAND, Providence. 


Friends’ School for Both Sexes. 


Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from eighteen 
States. Alldenominations. Thorough work in English, science, 
classics, music, and art. Address 

AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B. 








Correspondence. 


TAUCHT BY MAIL. 
Professional, elective, commercial courses. One of 
the best schools in the world. Indorsed by students 
and attorneys everywhere. Easy terms. Begin now. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, 
82 Penn Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


STUD FOR BUSINESS 
We teach Bookkeep- 
ing, Business Forms, Penmanshi 
Com’! Law, Letter Writing, Arith- 


og Shorthand, English & Civil Service branches thoroughly 
MAIL at your own HOME. Success guaranteed. We 
ee, a useful, Money-Making Edueation. = 
laried Situations obtained by our students. 
National reputation. established 40 years. It 
wiil pay you. Try it. Catalogue free. Trial 
lesson 10 cents. 


BRYANT & STRATTON, 
85¥ College Bldg., nant, N.Y. 














Men and women enter upon a regular med- 
ical course now. Thoroughly practical. Uni- 


versity plan. Individual instruction. Indorsed 
ha t HWE =e students everywhere. Easy terms. Begin 
© National Correspondence School of Medicine, 
99 When Building, Indianapolis, Ind, 
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Unclassified. 





ILLUSTRATING TAUGHT BY MAIL. 
Most practical course ever devised ; fits 
for salaried positions. Time short.  Ex- 
pense resi Success certain. Begin now. 
Sehool of Ilustrating, 
onninita P. 0. Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Natl. a 











Unclassified. 





MANUAL TRAINING. 


Free courses for teachers, fitting for both gram- 
mar and high school work, at the Sloyd Training 
School, established by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw. Time 
for each course, October 1 to June 1. Address 


GUSTAF LARSSON, Principal, 
39 North Bennet Street, Boston, Mass. 


STAMMERING 


permanently cured by a physician—a speech specialist for over eighteen years. 
Pupils may live in the institution and receive the doctor’s personal care. The 
best of moral, homelike influences. Our new location, adjoining Central 
Park and Hudson River, is unsurpassed. New York is the coolest, health- 
iest city in this country in summer. 
*‘ STEWART AVENUE AND SIXTY-SIXTH STREET, 
** CHICAGO, February 28, 1899. 
“DEAR DR. BRYANT: Permit me to thank you 
for what you have done for some of my friends. 
When sent to you, you made no extraordinary claims, 
but you have absolutely cured them. The best rec- 
ommendation for any man is his record if it be a 
good one; and bap could be no better. 
Rev. JOHN LEWIS CLARK.” 
Applicants may rely upon ae Ss best treat- 
ment known, utilizing the celebrated German and 
French methods. Send for circular, ‘‘ How We Treat 
|\Stammering To-Day.’ 
F. A. BRYANT, M.D., 105 W. Seventy-second St., N.Y. 


Write Some Shorthand 


but don’t know it. If you want to know how, address GRAPHIC 
SHORTHAND INsTITUTE, Odd Fellows Temple, Philadelphia. 














“It catches me here."* 








You Can 





BUREAU OF 
Civil Service Instruction, 


123 Fifth Street N. E., Washington, D. C. 

We aid those who want to secure a position in the 
civil service department. Eighty-five thousand posi- 
tions filled through the civil service by examinations. 
War creates a demand for large increase of employees. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 


Bliss Electrical School. 

Practical electrical engineering thoroughly and exclusively 
+ uae Course opens September 27. Catalogue on applica- 
tion. 





INDIANA, Terre Haute. 


Rose Polytechnic Institute. 

A college of engineering. Mechanical, electrical, civil engi- 
neering ; chemical courses ; architecture. Extensiveshops. Mod- 
ernly. equipped laboratories in all departments. Expenses low. 
Seventeenth year. For catalogue address C. L. MEES, President. 


DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. 


Approved System Taught Thoroughly by Mail. 
Send for particulars. 
HENRY VON DEYLEN, 314 Clifton Place, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








DO YOU 


STAMMER 


u can be permanently cured at the Lewis 
peocaMetsle Ihstitute, the largest and most suo 
cessful institution for the cure of stammering in 


permission to Hon. H. 8. Pin 
ich. ; Hon. Wm, C. Maybur: o or 


be t. Church, New York 
ood, Univ. of f Mich., 











graduates oun 
‘nited States and Canada. 
rences furnished on request. 
‘The Origin of Stammer- 
, pimeny to any address for six cents in 
— te . Ask also fora FREE 
sample copy "of he Phono-Meter,” a monthly 
r exclusively for persons who stammer. 
wis Phono-Metric Institute. 
11 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


LIP READING Yrcpiare 
STAMMERING. ; 


and other speech defects corrected. 
DAVID GREENE, 1122 Broadway, New York. 


S all an the 
| Additional refe 


GEO. ANDREW LEWIS 
who stammered for more i 
than 20 years. 

















MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Huntington Avenue. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics. 


(Established in 1889 by the late Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY.) 
Will begin its eleventh year September 26, 1899. Number of 
students limited. Miss AMY MORRIS HoMANS, Director. 





NEw YORK, New York, 1440 Broadway. 
Stanhope-Wheatcroft Dramatic 
Regular course six months. Opens 

School. October 16. Summer classes; private 
lessons. Highest references. Prospectus b 
ADELINE STANHOPE WHEATCROFT, 


mail. 
irector. 








Teachers’ Agencies. 





IF you are a teacher seeking advancement and worthy of it, 


AND IF you knew how many places the School Bulleti 
gency filled, and how it filled them, os 


YOU WOULD register in it, and keep registered. 
Illustrations and testimonials sent on application. 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





NEw YORK CITY. 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU 
HAS ene ITS REPUTATION THRO 
QUALITY OF THE TEACHERS SUPP&, 


HIGH pomp TEACHERS NOW WANT 
KINDS OF POSITIONS, ag ron — 


— 


Is there a position open in your school? Do you want a better 
position or know where a teacher is wanted? If so, write full 
particulars at re Every letter confidential. Reference manual 
and form for stam 


H. LLOGG, MAN . 
No. 61 E. 9th Street, NEW YORK. eT 





NEW YORK, New York City, 70 Fifth Avenue. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency. 


Recommends teachers to géllegte, schools, a 
Advises parents about schools, : 
~ Wo. O. PRATT, Manager. 


TEAGHERS WANTED. 21:iot2‘erer x 
' perintendents, principals, 
tants, department teachers, grade hers, kindergart- 
as specialists, tutors, and rn Wl noel "Senate and homes 
supplied free. Address INTERSTATE r ennoagrened AGENCIES. 
Main office: 126 Washington Street, Chi 
Eastern office : Odd Fellows’ Temple, Philadelphia. 
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a | &, OF ALL KINDS,NO MATTER = 
PREPARED IS MADE PERFECTLY 
DELICIOUS BY THE USE OF 


& PER 
; EASAUCE NS’ 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE: 


Y j ‘ak OF MANUFACTURERS WHO ATTEMPT TO SELL 
AWORTHLESS IMITATION. ~~ SEE SIGNATURE. 


JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, AGTS.,NEW YORK. 

















To Authors: We Publish 


A book every day i 
Manuscripts required. rd pty sige aac 


TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, ‘4, Fifth Avenue, 


Pick on Memory. 


New edition on Memory and its doctors, Loisette, etc. Price 
25 cents. Sent by mail. 


Address E.- PICK, 127 East Tenth Street, New York. 


*FRENGH SPANISH, BERMAN, Ee 


Summer school at Asbury Park, N. J. Learn 
languages enjoying the summer. Also special 
normal courses for teachers. Send for circulars. 


BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 1122 B’way, N.Y. 














by Padbitr tutta tiie bubude 
ii. 
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THE EDITORIAL BUREAU, 120 Lib- 
erty St., New York City, will give your 


' story, Poem, Essay, or N 
The Hawaiian Annual, | WRITING Sor Poo, Fscey or ee gree 


the scsledeiais reference hand-book of statistical and general athe FINDS as to sale. Send for circular R. 





mation pertaining to Hawaii. Now in its twenty-fifth year. Mailed READY EDITORIAL BUREAU, 


to any address at eighty-five cents per copy. Issues for 1898 and 
1899 are specially full and varied. Address, with remittance, 120 Liberty Street, 


THOS. G. THRUM, Publisher, Honolulu, H. I. MARKET. NEW YORK CITY. 


VACATION!! 


TAKE A TRIP THIS SEASON THROUGH THE 
LAND OF EVANGELINE 


IN 


NOVA SCOTIA 


REACHED FROM BOSTON VIA THE 


Dominion Atlantic Railway Line 


In commission during present season three magnificent, twin- 
screw, nineteen-knot steamers. 

‘Prince George,” ‘* Prince Edward,” and ‘‘ Prince Arthur.” 

Each steamer lighted throughout by electricity and the most 
luxuriously fitted up plying to the provinces. : 











Under 13 hours Boston to Yarmouth, 


connecting there with Pullman express trains for all points in 
MARITIME PROVINCES 
Beautiful Scenery! Delightful Climate! 


Present sailings.—Prince. George leaves Long’ Wharf (foot of State St.), Boston, Sunday:.and Wednesday, 
at4 P.M. Returning leaves Yarmouth Monday and Thursday. Increased service about July Ist. 
For complete information relative to tours, rates, hotels and sailings, write to or call on 


F. H. ARMSTRONG, Acting G. P. A., J. F. MASTERS, N. E. Supt., 
Kentville, Nova Scotia, 228 Washington St., Boston. 
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Conducted by FRANK G. BARRY. 


If you are about to make a trip for pleasure or business, we will, without cnarge, 
have sent to you the necessary information concerning the most direct routes, hotels, or 


boarding houses. 
save you some inconvenience. 


Address 


We are in a position to furnish accurate information, and we can, perhaps, 


TRAVELER'S INQUIRY DESK, 


THE REviIEw OF’ Reviews, 13 Astor Place, New York City. 








QUEEN OF SUMMER 
TRIPS BY SEM. 


Merchants & MinersTrans, Co, 


New, Fast, and Elegant Steamships 
BETWEEN 
Bailtimore,:Boston,.Providence, 
Norfolk, Savannah, 
Newport News. 

Cuisine and accommodations unequaled. 
Send for descriptive folder and tour book. 
J.C. WHITNEY,T.M. W. P. TURNER, G. P. A. 
General Offices, Baltimore, Md. 


Physicians 
Recommend 


Unqualifiedly the Mountains 





of ‘Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware Coun- 
ties, N. Y., on the main line and branches 
of the New York, Ontario & Western 
Railway, to those residents of Greater New 
York who are seeking a SUMIMER HOME 
for their families in a region of 


Absolute health at moderate cost, 


2,000 feet above the sea. Pure air, pure 
water, pure milk. Send 7 cents for post- 
age to the Lecce may. we or call and get free 
at offices below, the superbly illustrated 
book, **SUMMER HOMES,” of 172 pages. 
It gives list of hotels, farm and boarding 
houses, with their location, rates, attrac- 
tions, etc. ; 


IN NEW YORK: 113, 165, 171, 371, 944, 
1354 Broadway, 287 Fourth Avenue, 3 Park 
Place, 737 Sixth Avenue, 245 Columbus 
Avenue, 153 East One Hundred and T wenty- 
fifth Street, 273 West One Hundred and 
Twentv-fifth Street. Ticket offices Frank- 
lin and West Forty-second Street ferries. 


IN BROOKLYN: 4 Court Street, 860 


Fulton Street, »98..Broadway, .801*Manhat- 
tan Avenue, Eagle office. ; 


J. C. ANDERSON, General Passenger Agent, 


56 Beaver Street, New York. 





A FEW SUGGESTIONS. 


When One Begins to Make his Plans 
for the Summer, he Finds Out How 
Large his Country is—Old Point in 
Summer—Richmond—Hot Springs 
— Asheville — Charleston to New 
York—Through Lake Erie to the 
Thousand Islands—Montreal and 
Quebec to Yarmouth. 


HEN one sits down or—and 

this is much better for a per- 

son withmerves—trav.ersies-his 
chamber ata vague hour of the late 
night or early morning, and tries 
to decide as to where he, the wife of 
his bosom, and the children of his 
heart shall go for the summer, he is 
impressed with the fact that Amer- 
ica is to-day avery large country, 
and that the number of health and 
pleasure resorts is increasing at a 
rate which is bewildering to him 
who delays the selection of his sum- 
mer resting-place until it is time to 
pack the family trunks. The De- 
partment of Travel and Recreation 
believes that it can render no better 
service than to offer a few sugges- 
tions. 


What trip,,in the early summer, 
could’be more'delightful than. that 
to Old Point Comfort by one of the 
Old Dominion ships? One may go 
aboard the Princess Anne, the “ flag- 
ship”’ of the line, at pier 26 North 
River at 3 P.M. and in about eigh- 
teen hours afterward inscribe his 
name upon the register of the 
Hygeia or the Chamberlin. If you 
happen to be the happy, though 
hampered, father of a brood be- 
tween the ages of five and twelve, 
you can make the “shipment” at 
“half price.’ Your staterooms 
may be reserved two weeks in ad- 
vance by application at the com- 
pany’s office at the pier. Old Point 
is as delightful in the summer as in 
the winter. If you don’t like the 
breezes from the bay, you may have 
others from the ocean—but you will 
be obliged.to have-some-kind-of a 
“preeze. “You may be as aquatic as 
you choose,.and if, like most of man- 
kind in these out-of-door days, you 
would a-golfing go, you will find 
links to your liking. If your mind 
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A necessary 
preliminary 

to all suc- 
cessful travel 

is full and 
accurate in- 
formation about 





their resorts, hotels, 
etc. We can supply 
this information, 
as well as rail- 
road and steamship 
parts of the 
world, Tours to 
California, Alaska, 
Europe, Japan, 
arfound the world, 
Paris ition, 


RAYMOND &, WHITCOMB, 
Tours and Tickets. ; 


New York: 25 Union Square. 
Boston, Mass.: 296 Washington St. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: ivos Chestnut St. 
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Hudson River payigit 


THE MOST CHARMING INLAND WATER ~ 
TRIP ON THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 
The Palace Iron Steamers ‘‘ NEw York” and 
“ALBANY ”’ of the Hudson: River-Day: Line. 


Between New York and Albany. 


A trip on one of these famous steamers, on the 
noblest stream in the country, offers rare attrac- 
tions. They are fitted up in the most elegant 
style, exclusively for passengers. Their great 
speed, fine orchestra, spacious saloons, private 
parlors, and luxurious accommodations in every 
respect, render them unexcelled. 


Send 6 cents for copy of Summer Book. 
E. E. OLCOTT, F. B. HIBBARD, § 


) ai Manager. ; General Passenger Agent. 
Des g 
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INFORMATION FREE TO ALL. 


Pamphlets, descriptive matter, and full 
information regarding the leading 
mountain and seashore resorts of New 
England furnished free on application. 


RAILROAD TICKETS, TIME TABLES, 
BAGGAGE CHECKED, Etc. 


If you anticipate spending either a 
few weeks or the entire summer in the 
mountains or by the seashore, we will 
furnish free some valuable suggestions. 


Address or call 
New England 
Summer Resort Association, 
3 Park Place, near B’way, New York. 


RUTLAND RAILROAD. 


Ogdensburgand Lake Champlain by the Popu- 
lar Summer Tourist Lines to Green Monu- 
tain and Lake Champlain Resorts, The Adi- 
vondacks, Montreal, River St. Lawrence, and 
Thousand Islands. Wagner Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars on all through trains. 

- For full information address 
H. A. HODGE, R. F. McKEEVER, 
Traffic Manager. Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 
Rutland, Vt. : 


Proposed Oriental Cruise, Feb. 3, 1900, 
by elegant new twin-screw steamer; $400 including 
shore excursions, 19 days in Egypt and Holy Land, etc. 

F. ©. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York. 


JUNE 29 A SELECT 
LIMITED PARTY, 
utilizing strictly first-class 
modes of travel, leaves 
New York for Central 
Europe. From Ireland to 
Italy. Sixteenth season. 
Address MRS. M. A, CROSLEY, 
502 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SIXTH YEAR. A grandtour 


b] 
Gates Tours. leaving June 30. Going via Northern 


Steamship Line or railto Duluth and 
Yellowstone Northern Pacific Railroad. Return- 
Park and 


ing via Canadian Pacific Railway 
and the Great Lakes. Optional return 
route via Salt Lake and Denver. 

Alaska Send for programme. 
One of the most attractive resorts in this 
country is the famous Hot Springs of bree | 




















CHARLES H. GATES, Toledo, Ohio. 
located in Bath County, where all the year roun 
a superb hotel is maintained to a standard that 
is simply perfect. An extension to **‘ The Home- 
stead,’’ containing one hundred additional suits 
of rooms, with private baths, is now ready for 
occupancy, and a covered way leads from the 
hotel to the bath-house, so that both are now 
practically under one roof. The bathing es- 
tablishment surpasses anything of its kind in 
America, while the wonderful waters have a 
world-wide reputation for the cure of rheuma- 
tism, gout, and nervous troubles. Every out- 
door attraction, such as golf, tennis, ‘and other 
methods of enjoyment, is provided on the most 
extensive scale. 

During the last few years the Virginia Hot 
Springs has deservedly attracted a most desir- 
able class of patronage from New York, who 
have without exception expressed their unquali- 
fied approval of its attractive features. 


“i 





have an historical or antiquarian 
bent, it will find an abundance of 
food for reflection in the neighbor- 
hood; and as regards the satisfaction 
of the demands of that inner in- 
dividual who is sure to feel, very 
quickly, the revivifying influence of 
the sea air, you will have nothing 
to complain of in the efforts of the 
chef either of the Hygeia or the 
Chamberlin. One of the most enter- 
taining and handsomely printed 
booklets which have come to the 
inquiry desk is ‘Glimpses of Colo- 
nial Days,” issued by the Old Do- 
minion Steamship Company, a copy 
of which may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Mr. W. L. Guillaudeu, the 
traffic manager. 


From Old Point one should visit 
Norfolk and then take vhe steamer 
up the James River to Richmond, 
which city has now one of the finest 
hotels in the South, the Jefferson, 
the plans for which were drawn by 
the architects who built Mr. Flag- 
ler’s Moorish palaces in St. Augus- 
tine. Should you decide to make 
this trip, you should write to Mr. 
Fry, the manager of the Jefferson, 
for acopy of the elegant brochure, 
which he will be glad to send you. 
From Richmond it is but a compar- 
atively short ride by the Chesapeake 
& Ohio to Hot. Springs, which spot 
President McKinley selectéd as a 
resting-place last month. Comfort- 
ably ensconced at the Homestead, 
the President was for a time free 
from the intrusions of official life. 
The walks in the country round 
about the springs are among the 
most enjoyable features of the place, 
and of these the President, Secre- 
tary Gage,and Senator Fairbanks 
were not slow to avail themselves. 
A correspondent, writing of the ap- 
pearance of the President, describes 
his gait and carriage as indicative 
of anything except impaired health, 
which has been hinted at insome of 
the newspapers. The Virginia Hot 
Springs lie in the Hot Springs Val- 
ley, about 2,500 feet above the sea, 
environed by mountains some of 
whose summits rise to a height 
of 4,000 feet. The climate is dry 
and invigorating and is singularly 
free from extremes. A quarter of 
a million gallons of hot water flow 
daily from the springs within the 
hotel grounds. The bath-house is 
said to be one of the finest in the 
country, having cost $150,000. Warm 
Springs, Old Sweet Springs. and the 
Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs 
are not faraway. Thissummer Mr. 
Harrington Mills, of the Grafton, 
Washington, succeeds Mr. L. W. 
Scoville in the management of the 
Grand Central Hotel at Greenbrier. 





A pleasant return trip would be 
by way of Asheville, where one finds 
the Battery Park Hotel with open 
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wee FRE FOEAL een 
VACATION LAND IS 
NOVA SCOTIA. 


The most direct and popular route is by the 
safe, comfortable steamers of the 


Yarmouth Lune. 


For handsome illustrated guide-books, folders, 
and other information, address 


H. F. HAMMOND, Agent, 
Lewis Wharf, BOSTON, MASS. 

















| IN { A_word to the 
ua wise. Make sure 
of hotel and steamship accommodations now, at 
fair rates. Personally conducted parties. 
The Crawford Tours, 610 Tremont Building, 
Boston, Mass.; 220 Broadway, New York City; 
torr Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 


‘‘A MAN WHO TRAVELS 
Without the Holy Bible and Pond’s Extract is 
worse off than a traveler in the Sahara Desert 
without water or a ship at sea without a com- 
pass,”’ wrote the late Hugh McCullouch, who was 
five times secretary to the United States Treasurer. 








THE 
«“FOUR- 
TRACK 
SERIES.” 


The New York Central's 
books of travel. 

These small books are 
filled with information re- 
garding the resorts of 
America, best routes, time 
required for journey, and 
cost thereof. 











Our illustrated catalogue, a booklet of 32 pages 

x 8, gives synopsis of contents of each of twenty- 

ve books; this catalogue sent free to any ad- 
dress on receipt of a postage stamp by George 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 
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Jackson 
Sanatorium, 


Dansville, N. Y. 


A Magnificent Health Institu- 
tion, established in 1858; open all the 
year. On the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad, a night’s ride from 
New York City and two hours from Buf- 
falo. Fire Proof Main Building. 
All modern improvements; service high- 
est grade. -If seeking health or rest, do 
not fail, before deciding, to write for 


illustrated literature, addressing 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D., imi 


BOX 1881. 





THE FAMOUS es ISLANDS 
he St. Lawrence. 


No more nie spot 
for your summer outing. 


The Thousand Island House. 


Newly furnished. Newly plumbed. Fifty new 
baths. Distinguished for its cuisine. Send for 
illustrated booklet. 

STAPLES & DEWITT, Proprietors. 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 


A Summer Paradise. 
In THE ADIRONDACKS. apprEss 
ROCKY POINT INN CO., Old Forge, N. Y.- 


ADIRONDACKS. 
STAR LAKE INN, 


Oswegatchie, N. Y. 

Fine family hotel, easy of access. Lighted by 
electricity and heated by steam. Magnificent 
forest scenery. Good trout fishing. Send tor 
descriptive pamphlet. 

INGLEHART & BROWN, Props. 

P. O. Address Oswegatchie, N. Y. 


The Ruisseaumont, 


Lake Placid, N. Y. 
In the Adirondacks. 
Two thousand feet above the sea, surrounded 


by 600 acres of virgin forest. Good fishing, boat- 
ing, and bathing. 


“A HOTEL THAT IS A HOME.” 
T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ. 














ana 


doors, no matter what may be the 
date of his arrival. That the cli- 
mate of Asheville is enjoyable in 
summer is proved by the fact that 
this hotel remains open throughout 
the year. A line to Mr. E. P. Mc- 
Kissick, the proprietor, will bring 
information as to temperature, etc. 
From Asheville one may make con- 
nection with the Clyde Line at 
Charleston fora very pleasant short } 
voyage to New York abvard the: 


‘Comanche, perhaps, the greyhound 


of the fleet. Or,if he prefer, he may 
cross the Blue Ridge, speed away 
northward to Lake Erie, where, at 
Cleveland, he may take passage 
aboard the North West or the North 
Land, of the Northern Steamship 
Company, for the lake trip to Buf- 
falo, thence to Niagara Falls and 
Toronto, connecting with the Riche- 
lieu and Ontario Navigation Line 
for the Thousand Islands. 


Prospective visitors to the St. 
Lawrence, no less than those old- 
timers who think there is only one 
river in the world and that the St. 
Lawrence is the one, will be inter- 
ested in the changes that have 
taken place at Round Island since 
the close of last season. Mr. Dick- 
inson has retired from and Colonel 
Wentworth, of Wentworth Hall, in 
the White Mountains, and La Pin- 
toresca, Pasadena, Cal., has suc- 
ceeded to the management of the 
Frontenac, which will this season ' 
open on the 20th inst. The hotel 
has been enlarged to double its 
original size, has been entirely re- 
fitted, and a new dining-room, 65 by 
100 feet, added. A fresh attraction 
for Round Islanders will be the 
nine-hole golf-course which, anom- 
alous as it may seem, is to be in 
charge of a capable green keeper. 

There isa charm about the great 
river which causes its devotees to 
return again and again. One may 
go into camp along its shores or on 
one of itsshady isles and give him- 
self up for a time to the savage 
within him; he may rent a cottage 
at one of the ‘“‘parks” and “ keep 
house”? in much the same way he 
would at home—only he will have 
better air, quieter days, and more 
beautiful sunsets, probably; or 
he may live at the Frontenac or 
the Thousand Island House and be 
as ultra fashionable as tlie rest of 
those light-hearted resorters who 
annually assemble at these hotels. 
The Thousand Island House will 
open the Alexandria Bay season at 
the — time. Colonel Staples and 
Mr. W. DeWitt, of the Riggs 
vil Washington, will continue 
to give the hotel their personal at- 
tention. 

Thousand Island Park, just across 
from Round Island, has one of the 
most charming situations along the 
river. The Columbian, a compara- 





Recreation 


Round Island, 
Thousand Islands, 
St. Lawrence 
River, N. Y. 


The New 
Frontenac. 


— OPENS JUNE 20. —. 


Enlarged to twice its former capacity, contains 
over 300 rooms, more than half of them ex sz7te, 
with private bath-rooms. 


Entirely Refitted 
with new and elegant furnishings, a NEW DINING- 
ROOM, 65 x 100 feet, and new kitchens with every 
device known to modern art for perfection in 
cooking. Fresh vegetables, milk, cream, butter, 
and eggs supplied daily from the hotel farm. 
Cuisine and Service Unexcelled. 


Café, billiard parlors, bowling, tennis, and an 


Exceptionally Fine Nine-Hole Golf 
Course, 
which will be in charge of an experienced greens 
keeper. 
As Fine Fishing and Boating as the 
Heart Could Desire. 


For circulars, terms, etc., address 


M. C. WENTWORTH, Manager. 


General Wentworth is also proprietor and man- 
ager of Wentworth Hall and Cottages, Jackson, 
White Mountains, N. H. 


Hulett’s Landing Hotel. 


Located on the most picturesque point of Lake 
George. Unsurpassed natural attractions. Write 
for free illustrated booklet. 

H. W. BUCKELL, Prop., Hulett’s Landing, N. Y. 








ss THE RESORTER.’’—For People who are 

Interested in Health and Pleasure-Resorts. 
Trial subscription: Three months: 10 cts. 
13 Astor Piace, New York. 


SILVER BAY HOUSE, 


Silver Bay, N. Y. On Lake Pom ASG 
New—Clean—Com/fortable. 

If you want to know all about it write to Srtas 
H. Paine, Hotel Majestic, New York. 


Adirondacks. The Bald Moun- 
Fulton Chain, tain House, Third Lake. Post- 
office, Old Forge, N. Y. Modern; accessible ; 
reasonable rates. C.M. BARRETT, Proprietor. 


HOTEL CHILDWOLD.... 


On Lake Massawepie, Adirondacks, Cot- 
tage and camp sites. Five and nine hole 
golf-links. Fine fishing and hunting. All 
outdoor sports. A charming spot for the 
summer. June 24 to October 1. 

CHAS, E. LELAND. 


FULTON CHAIN, 


ADIRONDACKS. 


One of the most picturesque and best 
game and fishing regions of the 
Great North Woods. 


THE FORGE HOUSE, First Lake. 
ARROW HEAD INN, Fourth Lake. 
Modern and moderate in rates. 


F. E. SCHENCK, Prop., Old Forge, Re Ve" 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 








Bedford Springs, Pennsylvania. 


THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA. 
SEASON: $une 1-October rz. 4 
WHY CROSS THE ATLANTIC FOR A SOJOURN AT ANY 
OF THE EUROPEAN SPAS WHEN THERE IS AN 
‘* AMERICAN CARLSBAD ’’ ALMOST AT YOUR DOOR? 


THE BEDFORD WATER 


has no superior among known mineral 
waters for all functional diseases of the liver 
and digestive organs. ‘The baths produce results 
in every way as satisfactory as those of the most 
famous of the German spas. Why not take the 


‘¢ BEDFORD CURE’’? 


Bedford is indorsed by the best_medical 
authority in America. There are fine drives 
and smooth, graded walks, and the GOLF LINKS 
are not surpassed by any..in.the.State. | 

The Bedford Springs Hotel is situated in 
the heart of the Alleghanies, a region famed for 
pure air and fine scenery, and has every accom- 
modation for its guests. Cuisine first class. Care- 
ful attention given to those requiring a special diet 
while using the waters. An excellent orchestra. 


Special rates during June and September. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


THE BEDFORD SPRINGS COMPANY, Ltd. 


CANADA, 


NOVA 
SCOTIA. 


Have you ever thought of Yarmouth in 
connection with your summer vacation ? 


The summer temperature is a constant 
delight. Excellent fishing, boating, driv- 
ing, cycling. Charming scenery, AIR 
THAT CURES HAY FEVER INA 
DAY. Yarmouth has one of the best 
hotels in Canada—‘ THE GRAND.” 
Booklet upon application. 


F. C. WILSON, MANAGER. 


TY’N-Y-COED. 
CAMPOBELLO ISLAND, N. B. nestpore'nsine) 


offers special inducements to those desiring a cool 
climate. Peculiarly favored as regards ail land 
and water sports; excellent golf links ; two trains 
a day trom Boston to Eastport; three steamers 
each week. For circulars’ and‘plans ‘apply to 
JOHN A. SHERLOCK, 
The Berkeley, = Boston, Mass. 
AFTER JUNE 20, EASTPORT, MAINE, 














JF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN SUMMER 

RESORTS you will be likely to be interested 
in *¢ THE RESORTER.”’ 
Three months: 10 cts. 
New York. 


Trial subscription : 
13 AsToR PLACE, 
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tively new hotel, remains under the 
management of Mr. H. F. Inglehart, 
of the Hotel Normandie, New York. 
Among the smaller hotels of the 
river are the Hotel Westminster, at 
Westminster Park, opposite Alex- 
andria Bay, and the Central Park 
Hotel, at: Central-Parksstillmearer 
the.bay. The Westminster,account- 
ed among the best ** family hotels” 
at the river, is, like the Columbian, 
under the Inglehart régime. The 
nine-mile sail (or perhaps one should 
say ‘““steam™") by way of the ‘‘out- 
side passage’’ from Alexandria Bay 
to Westminster, with Capt. Fred 
Roberts, the genial skipper who has 
sailed the St. Lawrence these many 
summers without a wreck to report. 
is worth more than the twenty 
cents it costs. 

If you have never experienced the 
sensation of ** shooting the rapids” 
or have never visited Montreal or 
Quebec, the Department suggests 
the trip down the river by one of the 
Richelieu and Ontario boats, The 
steamer which touches at Alex- 
andria Bay will take you into Mon 
treal in time to connect with the 
sister ship for Quebec. It is to be 
presumed that,you know.something, 
of ‘the grandeur: and: charm: of the 
Saguenay, but if you willdropa line 
to Mr. G. A. Browne, the traffic 
manager of the line mentioned, 
Montreal, you will receive literature 
descriptive of this wonderfully pic- 
turesque region which will be likely 
to increase any desire you may have 
had to see its beauties. 








It is evident, from the number of 
inquiries relating to Nova Scotia 
which the Department is receiving, 
that this region is attracting con- 
siderable interest as a place of sum- 
mer resort, and this leads the writer 
to suggest that few pleasanter trips 
could be enjoyed than the one from 
Quebec to Pictou by the iron twin- 
screw ship of the Quebec Steamship 
Company, the . Campana, which 
makes steamer and railroad connec- 
tions for all parts of the maritime 
provinces. At Pictou passengers 
take the Intercolonial Railway for 
Halifax. One may, if he prefer, 
make the journey from Montreal or 
Quebec to the various pointsin Cape 
Breton, Prince Edward Island, and 
Nova Scotia by the Intercolonial, a 
finely appointed line and the only 
all-rail route between St. John and 
Halifax. Beginning at Montreal, 
the road runs in almost a straight 
line.to Quebec, thence _along the 
Lower St. Lawrence, across .New 
Brunswick, and down the coast to 
Halifax. Eastward and westward 
it reaches a friendly arm to Pictou, 
Sydney, and St. John, and traverses 
the length of Prince Edward Island. 
It runs through regions which 
would delight the heart of the 
sportsman who may, while living 
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NEW JERSEY. 


THE ENGLESIDE 


HOTEL —=— 
. . Beach Haven, N. J. 


OT sea-water baths in the house, and all the 
desirable adjuncts of a modern hotel home 
by the sea. 

Beach Haven is noted for its matchless bay for 
sailing and fishing, its superb bathing, and the 
select class of its patrons. 

Unsurpassed as a resort to obtain relief from 
hay fever. 

nd for Souvenir. 


ROBERT B. ENGLE & SON, 
Proprietors. 


Hollywood Hotel 
and Cottages, 


Hollywood, West End, N. J. 


....Buropean Plan.... 


Best appointed and equipped hotel on the 
Atlantic coast. 

Rooms en suite.with.baths, etc. 

Sanitary appointments perfect. 

Golf.course on property adjoining hotel 


and cottages. JOHN T. DEVINE. 


Also Prop. The Shoreham, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE RIVER VIEW, Belmar,N.J. 

On Shark River, near the ocean. Bathing, 
boating, fishing, cycling. Reasonable rates. 
BALL & POLLARD, Proprietors. 
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Congress Hall, “%.4°" 


FrirEPROOF, Brick HoTet, CAaPAcity 500. 
Open June 24, 1899. 


e 
The Windsor. © "*9"¥32.... 
Golf links, fine drives, best bathing beach in 
world, excellent drinking water, boating, fishing. 
Fine orchestra. Handsome illustrated. booklet 
on application, R. HALPIN. 





MASSACHUSETTS, 





BERKSHIRE HILLS. 


THE MAPLEWOOD, 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


Equipped with all modern improvements. El- 
evator, electric lights, etc. Elevation 1,100 feet. 
Cool nights. © mosquitoes. Golf, boating, 
etc. Willopen Junex. Send for booklet. 


ARTHUR W. PLUMB, Prop. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON. 





American and European Plans. 


New open plumbing, electric 
lights, newly furnished, and 
telephones in each room, 
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NEW YORK, 





Tuller House and Cottages, 
Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
N. D. FEWELL, HENRY H. TULLER, 
Proprietor. Assistant Manager. 
May to October. 

Main Street, opposite:the: Springs and Parkiand 
the New Baths. 

Excellent cuisine. Evening dinners. Electric 
lights. Accommodations for one hundred and 
fifty guests. 

Thirty years under one management. 
A liberal discount for the months of May, 
June, September, and October. 








ADIRONDACKS. 


THEWAWBEEK. 


On Upper Saranac Lake. 


Thoroughly modern. View unsurpassed. Tableand 
appointments unexcelled, Pure spring water. Golf 
links. Address 

3. BEN HART, Proprietor, Wawbeek, N. Y. 


CAYUCA LAKE HOUSE, 


orchosa’d pn Tait, ctevator, golf links, 

ie boating, fishing, steam launch. iD- 

EY S. PHINNY, The Gerard, Broadway and 
Leh st., N. Y. 

















“THE RESORTER”’ will be likely to ‘help. 


you.in;the selection of a spot for the Sum- 
Trial subscription: *Three months: 10 


13 AsToR PLACE. 


mer. 
cts. 


C ALIFORNI A HOTEL REDONDO, 
¢ RedondoBeach, California. 
ONLY THIRTY MINUTES from Los An- 
geles, Splendid bathing, fishing, golf, and ten- 
nis. Convenient seaside resort for N. E. A. 
Convention. H.R. WARNER. 


THE LARGEST TICKET OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD. 
Raymond & Whitcomb, the tourist 
and ticket agents, have opened at 25 
Union Square, New York, the largest 
office in the world devoted exclusively 
to the passenger ticket business. This 
firm has better facilities now than ever 
before, and not only sells railroad and 
steamship tickets to all parts of the 
world, but furnishes private cars and 
special trains for those who wish the 
most luxurious traveling arrange- 
ments. One feature appreciated by trav- 
elers is the Literature Department, 
which contains illustrated and de- 
scriptive matter of the principal resorts 
in all parts of the world. 
Now is the time to secure your 


SUMMER HOME... 
Green Mountains of Vermont, 


Many such may be found in the valleys of the 
ps a Battenkill, and Walloomsac, along 
e line o 


THE BENNINGTON & RUTLAND RY. 


Ask for tickets via N. Y. C., Fitch. and B. & 
R., roads. 
E. D. ite 











H. W. Sparrorp, 
Gen. Passenger Agt. 
General Difices, Rutland, Vt. 
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amid the primeval wildness of the 
woods, keep in touch, if he chose 
(though he ought not to choose), 
with the rumbling world without. 
Itis but a short trip from Halifax to 
Yarmouth, where one may stay ata 
modern hotel; the Grand, conducted 
upon the American,plan at moderate 
prices,. with.special..rates by ’.the 
week or the-season. New York is 
reached from Yarmouth by the 
Manhattan Steamship Company, 
from Halifax by the Red Cross Line, 
and Boston by the Yarmouth Line. 


A trip which the Department 
never tires of suggesting, because it 
is sure not to disappoint one, is that 
up the Hudson to the Catskills by 
the Day Line. One may leave New 
York from either the Desbrosses or 
the Twenty-second Street pier at 
about 8:30 and 9o0’clock, respectively, 
in the morning and reach Kingston 
Point a little after 2, where the 
passengers of either of those float- 
ing palaces, the New York or the 
Albany, step from the deck to the 
train of the Ulster & Delaware 
for the spin up the mountain. It 
may seem a little malapropos to use 
the term “spin” as descriptive of 
the 
Ulster & Delaware is equipped with 
locomotives fully equal to the occa- 
sion. A tastefully printed pam- 
phlet, exploiting the charms of the 
Catskills, has just been issued by 
the passenger department of the 
road, and will be sent upon receipt 
of six cents postage by the general 
passenger agent, Mr. N. A. Sims, 
Rondout, N. Y. The Day Line be- 
gan its summer schedule on the 
27th ultimo. The time-table will be 
furnished by Mr. F. B. Hibbard, the 
general passenger agent, Desbrosses 
Street pier. This line offersa pleas- 
ant route to West Point (the West 
Point Hotel and Cranston’s), Cats- 
kill (the Grant House and the Cats- 
kill Mountain House), and Albany, 
where one arrives in time forsupper 
at the New Ten Eyck. 


The Tuller House of Richfield 
Springs, which has been under its 
present management for the last 
thirty years, opened early in May 
and closes late in October, and of- 
fers especially low rates for June 
and September. From Richfield one 


. may reach New York easily either 


by the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western or the New York Central 


by way of] tica. Richfield has one... 
: ‘batic houses in’ the: 


of «the* 


country. An illustrated booklet de- 


_ scribing this model establishment 


may be had upon application to Mr. 
T.R. Proctor, Utica,N.Y. F.G.B. 


A MONG the great number of thor- 

oughly equipped sanatoriums 
there is none better fitted by nature and 
art to give absolute rest than the * i 
son Sanatorium at Dansville, N. 
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shelter at any time of year for 
peonie pursuit of happiness, rest or 
ealth, In a@ charming hill coun 
watered by the romantic Housatonic, 
home-like spot where open hearths and 
solid creature comforts of other d. are 
. Side by side with a luxuries, Write 
hh illustrated book! 


Wayside lan, New Hilford, Litchfield Co. Ct. 
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ture-Cure Sanitarium 


Quisisana. , Sig SO 


no op 


HAWKHURST, “'THEIELD. 


High altitude. Pure spring water. Perfect 
drainage. Nomalaria or mosquitoes, Charming 
drives. Otis passenger elevator. Electric lights 
and bells. Booklet on application. 

Geo. H. Browne, Manager. 








INDIANA. 
and LITHIA WATER 


nature’s res nfa e cure for 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 


INDIANA MINERAL IL. SPRINGS, 


dite rate AT Lnfaw See 75, 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R., Pol 
tooklet, terms and all inf vaatom aa ress 
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B.L. KRAMER, Gen. Mgr., Trude Bldg., CHICAGO. 





A PREVENTIVE 
OcEA AND A CURE FOR 


‘Ycoworr Seasickness 


**OCEAN COMFORT” 

Tablexs are absolutely free from everything that 

depresses the heart’ = action, They are strongly 

recommended by 1. A. Crosley, the well- 

known conductor of f Kesegenn ‘excursions, All 
Mg a? soc. and $2. 

H. HAMMOND,M.D.,Worcester,Mass. 





A RECORD 


Which has no equal. 


Col. Thomas Martin, of 
Bluffton, S. C. shooting a Parker gun,at Elkwood 
Park,-in eight days’ shooting.from April 8 (in- 


cliding the Grand:American Handicap), killed 
501 live birds out’6?'507'shot at, and also made a 
run of 141 straight. On April 28 he won the 
Maryland roy killing 86 straight. 

That the “Old Reliable” is extremely popular 
is hen g attested by the fact that of the 263 con- 
testants in the Grand American Handicap of 
1899, 77 were using “ Parkers 

Facts such as these prove e the “Parker” to be 
the most. popular shotgun in America. There 
are more “ Parker” guns in the hands of ama- 
teurs than any other make of gun in the world. 

Parker Brothers, Makers, Meriden, Conn, 
Send for catalogue. New York Salesroom, 96 Chambers St. 
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SOUTHERR RAILWAY 


‘Offers Unsurpassed Service to Western North Carolina 


THE LAND OF THE SKY 


The Greatest of Summer and Winter Resorts 
A beautifully illustrated booklet of 32 pages, magazine size, sent free upon application 
J. M. CULP, T.M. WASHINCTON, D.C. W. A. TURK, C.P.A, 





MICHIGAN — 
GENTRAL 


“The Niagara Falls Route.” 


Chicago to New York, ;. 
Boston and the East, :} 
AND THE 


Great Summer 
Tourist Route 


BETWEEN 


Chicago and Detroit and Niagara Falls, 
The Thousand Islands, 
Rapids of the St. Lawrence, 
The Adirondacks, 
Saratoga Springs, 
Green Mountains, 
White Mountains, 
and New Engjand Coast. 
Niagara Falls from the Car Window. 
SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED SUMMER TOURIST FOLDER. 


L. D. HEUSNER, Gen’! Western Pass’r Agent, CHICAGO, . RUGGLES, 
Ww. A UNDERW WOOD, Gen’! Eastern Pass’r Agent, BUFFALO. Gen’l anu rand Ticket. Agent, 
JOS. S. HALL, District Pass’r Agent, DETROIT, CHICAGO. 
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AN OVERLAND TRIP 


by way of the : 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


will never fade from your memory. By no other 
route can you see such scenery, and so enjoy yourself. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY SYSTEM, 


THE GREAT LAKES 
THE VAST PRAIRIES 
THE CLOUD-CAPPED MOUNTAINS 
THE GREAT GLACIERS 
THE AWESOME CANONS 


Are all seen from the car windows. But stop 


over at BANFF, LOUISE, GLACIER, &c., &c. 


Guides, Stages, Steamboats, Hotels, owned and operated by 
the CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 





Send for copy of our ‘‘ Western Tours” and other descriptive pamphlets. 
Address any agent of the Company (mention THe Century). 


New York, 353 Broadway—E. V. Skinner. Minneapolis, Gen’l Pass. Agt. “Soo Line” —W. R. Callaway. 
Philadelphia, Cor. 3d and Chestnut Streets—H. McMurtrie. _ Pittsburg, 409 Smith Building—F. W. Salsbury. 

Baltimore, 129 East Baltimore Street—C. G. Osburn. San Francisco, Chronicle Building—M. M. Stern. 
Washington, Ce Pennsylvania Avenue—W. W. Merkle. Toronto, x King Street, East—C. E. McPherson. 

Boston, 197 Washington Street—H. J. Colvin. Montreal, General Passenger Agent—C. E. E. Ussher. 
Buffalo, 233 Main Street—A. J. Shulman. Winnipeg, Traffic Manager—Robt. Kerr. 

Detroit, rr Fort Street, W.—A. E. Edmonds. Vancouver, Dist. Passenger Agent—E. J. Coyle. 

Chicago, 228 South Clark Street—J. F. Lee. St. John, N. B., Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agent—A. H. Notman. 
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World’s Greatest 
Mail Route 


Is between Chicago and New York. The 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway 
operates it for the government conditioned 
on a service which shall be safe, fast, 
punctual and comfortable. 

Knowledge of the fact that for more 
than twenty-five years this railway has 
been the government’s selection as the 
route of its great fast mail trains, is proof 
sufficient of its excellence. It fills the 
conditions. 

The same efficiency of service enters 
into the operation of all its passenger 
trains. 

For travel between Chicago, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and Boston, 
it has neither a superior nor an equal. 
“Book of Trains’’ free. 

A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 

















Colorado in 
summer is the 
most delightful 

Ji place on earth, 
i Its climate is 
simply incom- 
parable,while its mag- 
nificent mountain 
4 scenery is said to excel 

the Swiss Alps. 
There are many 
ee attractive resorts in 
Colorado, some right in the heart of the Rockies 
.and others along the foot-hills. Every taste and 
every purse can be suited. Shall we send you a 
copy of our beautiful book “ Picturesque Colo- 
rado”? Send two-cent stamp to prepay postage to 


T. E. FISHER, General Passenger Agent 


THE COLORADO ROAD, 
717 F Cooper Bidg., Denver, Colo. 














Nova Scotia Tours. 


Personally conducted. Sixth season, July and August. 

Delightful parties of pleasant people, with whom you 
will quickly feel the “ com aan ” of travel. 
party will visit the scenes of LONGFEL' 
GELINE, another the beautiful BRAS D’OR LAKES and 
the mines of Cape Breton. Nova Scotia is cooi and brac- 
ing. The itineraries will be so arranged as to avoid rush 
and hurry and provide rest for tired brain-workers. 

If you want to go to Nova Scotia this summer write us. 
Address (with two-cent stamp) 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF EDUCATION, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





A UNITED STATES WALL MAP 
Our handsome county map, 48 x 34 

inches, mounted ona roller, and show- 

ing in colors the different divisions of 

territory acquired since the Revolu- 

tion, will be sent to any address on 
receipt of 15 cents in postage to pay for packing and ¢ 


transportation. P.S. S, Gen’] Passenger Agent, ¢ 
.B. & Q. R.R., Chicago, Il. r 


EUROP 


H. CAZE & SONS Estab. 
TOURIST ACENCY. 1844. 


R. H. CRUNDEN, GENERAL AGENT. 
Forty programmes, all Europe, now ready—say where you are 
going. Individual trips. Escorted parties, round the world. 
Tourist Gazette, 100 pp., free. 113 Broadway, New York; 220 
South Clark Street, Chicago; 201 Washington Street, Boston; 
14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
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“In all the world 
no trip like this.” 


The Great Lakes Excursion, BUFFALO—DULUTH, 
and intervening Lakeside Cities and Resorts, offers 
more refreshment, rest, and recreation than can in 
any other way be crowded into Seven Days. 





The exclusively passenger service of the 


> | | Northern Steamship Company 


is immeasurably beyond anything ever before at- 
tempted on inland waters and is equaled only in 
- ; some points by that of a few of the most famous 
an Wey ocean greyhounds. No other pleasure trip in the 
\\) world would warrant the expenditure that has been 
lavished upon these triumphs of marine architecture. 

ie . . « alone in their perfection, as the 

7veat Lakes themselves are alone in 

\ their immensity.” 
But for this great pleasure voyage of 2000 miles— 
already the most popular and most talked-of 
excursion on the continent—nothing has been 
thought too luxurious or magnificent. 

To avoid disappointment state-roem reserva- 
tions should be made early. June is one of the 
most delightful months on the Great Lakes. 

For particulars address 


W. C. FARRINGTON, STEWART MURRAY, 
VICE-PRESIDENT. Burrato, N. Y. G. F. & P. AGENT. 
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FORNIA Fic Syrup Co. only, a knowledge of 
parties. The high standing of the CaLirornia Fic Syrup Co. with the medical 
millions of families, makes the name of the Company a guarantee of the excellence 
of its remedy. It is far in advance of all other laxatives, as it acts on the kidneys, 


liver, and bowels without irritating or weakening them, and it does not gripe nor 
nauseate. In order to get its beneficial effects, please remember the name of. the 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., San Francisco, Cal. KQviSvatte KY, 


The Excellence. of 


and skill with which it is manufactured 


rue and original remedy.. Asthe genuine 


rthless imitations manufactured by other 


he genuine Syrup of Figs has given to 
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Stop-Overs at Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington on Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Through Tickets. 


In addition to its excellent train service, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad offers the traveler 
between New York and Chicago and New 
York and St. Louis the privilege of a stop- 
over of ten daysat Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington. This stop-over is granted 
on all through first-class tickets reading via 
those cities. Persons desiring to stop over 
must deposit their ticket with the station 
agent immediately on arrival. 

To those who have business to transact 
in these cities, or to persons who have 
never visited the National Capital, this 
privilege is a valuable one, and should ap- 
peal to all through travelers between New 
York and the West and Chicago or St 
Louis and the East. The stations of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad are centrally located 
in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, 
aid access to any section of the cities is 
easy, by either the regular street car lines 
or by the Pennsylvania Railroad cabs to be 
found at the Philadelphia and Washington 
stations. 
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AND KEEDS IT FREE FROM DANDRUFF 
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CAJON PASS, CALIFORNIA, EN ROUTE FOR LOS ANGELES. 


A TEACHERS’ CONVENTION IN “FAIRYLAND.” 


The Annual Meeting of the National Educational Association 
at Los Angeles, July 11-14— How to Get There 
and Make the Most of the Trip. 


OR the first time in 
eleven years the year- 
ly convention of the Na- 
tional Educational Asso- 
ciation will be held on 
the Pacific coast, and 
soon thousands of Ameri- 
can teachers and of those 
interested in educational 
matters will make their 
way to Los Angeles. 
There a hundred or two 
of the most thoughtful 
and best-posted teachers 
of the country will ad- 
dress the assemblage on various matters of vital 
or abstruse interest. 





THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE TRIP. 


Elaborate, however, as is the mental feast 
spread for its 11,000 members by the national 
council, it is doubtful if even this carefully 
planned programme can promise more in the way 
of mental expansion and increased power of work 
than can be gained merely by a judicious laying 
out of the journey itself. For it is possible to 
inake this trip to the coast the occasion of becom- 
ing acquainted with many marvels of our great 
West whose effect upon the mind is well-nigh 
incalculable. Certainly no one can fully com- 
prehend the meaning and spirit of America in 
the widest sense till he has been among the peo- 
ple of the far West—till he has experienced the 
sense of awed insignificance which comes from a 
visit to any one of half a dozen of the ‘natural 
wonders”? reached by a single great railroad 
system. 


‘* FAIRYLAND.” 

To begin—neither at the beginning nor the 
end, but.in the middle of the round trip—Cali- 
fornia itself is a liberal education to the man from 
the Eastern or Central States who has not yet 
learned the full significance of this United States 
of ours. 

Here is the way California struck a distin- 
guished visitor—critical enough, too !—who land- 
ed there a few years ago fresh from the glamour 
and romance of India and the Orient : 

‘It needs no little golden badge swinging 
from the watch-chain to mark the native son of 
the Golden West-—the country-bred of Califor- 
nia. Him I love because he is devoid of fear, 
carries himself like a man, and has a heart as big 
as his boots. I fancy, too, he knows how to en- 
joy the blessings of life that his province so 
abundantly bestows upon him. At least 1 heard 
a little rat of a creature with hotch-bottle shoul- 
ders explaining that a man from Chicago could 
pull the eye-teeth of a Californian in business. 
Well, if I lived in fairyland, where cherries were 
as big as 
plums, plums 
as big as ap- 
ples, and 
straw berries 
of no ac- 
count, where 
the proces- 
sion of the 
fruits of the 
season was 
like a pageant 
ina Drury 
Lane _panto- 
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DESCENT INTO THE GRAND CANON OF 





mime and the dry 
air was wine, I 
should let busi- 
ness slide once 
in a way and kick 
up my heels with 
my fellows. The 
tale of the re- 
sources of Cali- 
fornia — vegeta- 
ble and mineral 
—is a fairy tale.” 
And Los An- 
geles is in the 
very heart of the 
most romantic 
portion of this 
enchanted and 
enchanting land, 
which, for want 
of a better com- 
parison, has long 
been known as 
the American Ri- 
viera. Here are 
dreamy bays 
anes where one 
watches the blue waters flash and dance between 
vistas of tropical vegetation. Here is that 
once Spanish ‘‘ Threshold of Eden ’’ (Pasadena) 
where the visitor finds himself in a new world : 
to the west, beyond lines of pepper and eucalyp- 
tus trees, the lazy, restful, island-dotted Pacific ; 
to the east, tiers on tiers of snow-capped moun- 
tains, 
It is in this land of sunshine that the ‘‘ ethical 
value of business education’ and the ‘‘culture- 
epoch theory” will this year be discussed. 





HOW TO GET THERE AND WHAT LIES BETWEEN. 


A special arrangement has been made with the 
railroads, which offers most unusual chances to 
all who think of attending this great convention. 
The Santa Fe Route, for example, has cut its 
rates in half for the occasion, and offers a round- 
trip ticket going and returning by any direct 
route for the regular single fare—plus $2, which 
pays fora N. KE. A. membership coupon and is 
turned over to the association. That is to say, 
the traveler can go from Chicago direct to Los 
Angeles, taking in Santa Fé, the Grand Cafion, 
the Petrified Forest, the pueblos of Arizona and 
New Mexico, and many other most interesting 
side trips in the ancient Southwest and southern 
California ; attend the convention ; and then re- 
turn via Ogden so as to visit unrivaled Yellow- 
stone Park, Utah, and Colorado in a single 
journey—the expense of the main ticket being 
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but $64.50 and many of the smaller excursions 
being entirely free. Or for $12.50 more the 
circuit may be extended as far north as Portland, 
thus covering the trans-Mississippi region from 
extreme south to extreme north. 


THE IDEAL WAY TO MAKE THE TRIP. 


The Santa Fe is several hundred miles shorter 
than other routes from either Chicago, Kansas 
City, or Denver, and its daily trains cover the 
distance in from twenty-four to twenty-nine 
hours less time than those of-any other line. 
(These are points easily verified by consultation 
of comparative schedules.) Involving thus the 
least fatigue, it has also the advantage of cross- 
ing a smaller portion of the inevitable desert than 
any other road, and of passing that at night when 
the temperature is lowest. 

For summer traveling, too, it has other dis- 
tinctive claims. All the way from the eastern 
edge of Colorado to the farthest limits of Arizona 
the traveler is whirled along at an elevation of 
from 5,000 to 8,000 feet, and an examination of 
the Weather Bureau's record will show conclu- 
sively that so far as heat goes the tourist on the 
Santa Fe in New Mexico and Arizona is far bet- 
ter off than in dozens of cities in the Atlantic 
and Middle States 

Moreover, the vast resources of this great sys- 
tem are to be drawn on lavishly for the comfort 
and convenience of travelers this summer. While 
these special excursion tickets are on sale (to take 
advantage of the half fare offered the passengers 
must arrive at Los Angeles not later than July 
11 and return by September 4, the tickets being 
procurable any time from June 25 to July 8), 
sleeping-car accommodations can be reserved 
either for individuals or organized parties, with- 
out any deposit, by applying to any of its agents 
in most of the principal cities. Its trains run solid 
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without any change of cars, and the whole huge 
machinery of the road is operated with a clock- 
work regularity and a sole view to showing its pa- 
trons the perfection of modern passenger service. 


THE STRAIGHT LINE TO THE COAST. 


This is absolutely the most direct as well as 
the most comfortable highway between Chicago 
and southern California, and the mountain land 
through which the latter section passes is alto- 
gether indescribable in its beauty and diversity 
of interest. At La Junta one is already several 
thousand feet up in the air on the Colorado 
plateau. A few miles’ run directly away from 
the majestic bulk of Pike’s Peak brings the trav- 
eler among lofty spurs of the Rockies. Near the 
foot of the twin Spanish peaks two mountain en- 
gines lay hold of the long suite of rooms which 
constitute the California train and slowly but 
surely haul it along the tortuous ascending route, 
past ‘‘level side canyons prettily shaded with 
aspens, long straight slopes covered with pine, 
tumbled waves of rock overgrown with chaparral, 
huge bare cliffs with perpendicular gray or brown 
faces, and breaks through which one may look 
far out across the lower levels to other ranges” 
—till, having risen three-fifths of a mile in a run 
of a hundred miles, ‘‘the hills crowd and shut 
off the outside world ; there is a deep sandstone 
cut, its faces seamed with layers of coal, a bound- 
ary post marked upon one side Colorado and upon 
the other New Mexico, and instantly a plunge 


into a half mile of tunnel of 
midnight blackness at an 
elevation of something more 
than 7,600 feet.” 


THE LUXURY OF IT ALL. 


* The inside of the train 
which has been passing 
through such Titanic sur- 
roundings may well make us 
admire our féllow-man’s 
achievements during the last 
quarter of acentury. There 
comes constantly into view 
the old wagon trail along 
which from 1849 to 1870 
toiled ‘‘every overland 
stage, every caravan, every 
prairie schooner, every emi- 
grant and every soldier cav- 
alcade bound to the south- 
western country.” They 
considered themselves — for- 
tunate indeed if, escaping 
the perils of Indians, des- 
peradoes, wild beasts, and 
the dangerous road, they managed to get safely 
to their destination. Where they were weeks on 
the way, we are now hours. To them, with the 
best of luck, it was a journey whose difficulties 
and hardships could never be forgotten. To- 
day we sit on the luxurious cushions of the Santa 
Fe’s vestibuled cars; other creature comforts are 
pampered by the frequent dining stations whose 
cuisine is of sufficient note to specify by name 
the artist who presides over the gastronomic 
destinies of the passengers; at night bed lies 
close at hand, when hair mattresses and linen 
make the traveler forget for eight hours that 
he is not in his own home instead of speeding 
across a continent. The ease of riding comes 
from causes not discernible by the uninitiated : 
very heavy steel rails, rock and gravel ballast, 
steel or iron bridges, gradual curves, and grades 
upon the leveling of which enormous sums have 
been expended ; but there are plenty of things, big 
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and little both, 
which show the 
least ex peri- 
enced traveler 
how num- 
berless are 
the provi- 
sions for his 
comfort. 
There is no 
important 
detail which ex- 
perience and 
the ambition of 
the Santa Fe to have ‘‘ the finest passenger service 
in the world ”’ have not foreseen and provided for. 


THE GREAT SOUTHWEST. 


New Mexico, into which 
the traveler plunges 
through the Raton Tun- 
nel, is a revelation to a 
Northerner. Most of its 
120,000 square miles is 
a great mountainous pla- 
teau through which one 
travels all the time from 
5,000 to 8,000 feet above 
the sea. It is a land of 
color ; with the bluest of 
skies, most brilliant sun, 
and whitest clouds all over 
a red soil dotted with green 
vegetation and variegated 
in places with vast tim- 
bered tracts or many-hued 
voleanic rocks and black 
lava. 

THE SNAKE DANCE AND THE GRAND CANON. 


Just across the Arizona border lies the Moki 
reservation, where alone survives the wild and 
weird pagan ceremony of the snake dance, the 
sight of which makes it ‘‘ difficult indeed to be- 
lieve_one’s self in the United States and not in 
the heart of Africa.” 

A little further on is the station of Flagstaff, 
from which the traveler starts for what is unques- 
tionably the grandest spectacle in America—the 
Grand Cafion of Arizona. <A stage carries one 
from the station to the Cafion in ten hours, no 
other railroad coming within hundreds of miles of 
it. Fully half the journey lies through an open, 
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park-like forest of huge pine, aspen, and cedar: 
On quitting the stage at its destination the traveler 
finds himself upon the verge of an unearthly spec- 
tacle that stretches beneath his feet tothe far ho- 
rizon. Stolid indeed is he whocan front that 
awfnl scene without quaking knee or tremulous 
breath. It is a vast and intricate system’ of can- 
yous into which one looks, the river 6,000 feet 
below and five miles distant, the opposite shore 
many miles away. 

Much exceilent word-painting has been lav- 
ished on this sight, but it all merely emphasizes 
the fact that the Grand Cafion is beyond all 
words. Nothing but a sight of its colossal 
grandeur can give one any idea at all of 
what nature, in a mood of fantastic extrava- 
gance, has wrought. 

There is no space even 
to touch upon the other 
most famous sights of this 
land—the Petrified For- 
est; the prehistoric Cliff 
and Cave Dwellings; the 
San Francisco peaks, 13,- 
000 feet above the sea, 
extinct craters and old 
lava rivers, and all the 
other ‘‘show” features 
which can be specifically 
pointed out. The many 
special books and publica- 
tions of the A., T. & S. 
F. Ry., which can be ob- 
tained on request, cover 
the subject admirably and 
exhaustively. But it is 
safe to say, once for alli, 
that no one can take the 
trip without feeling that he has increased his 
mental stature; and never has there been such 


an unusu- 














al induce- 
ment for 
tourists to 
make this 
grand tour 
of our own 
land as is 
offered by 
the Santa 


Fe Route 
this sum- 
mer. 
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NEW YORK, JUNE, 1899. 





THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


P There is a great deal of fiction in the 
low Good aa ; 
Times Come distinctions that men commonly make 
and Go. between what they call good times 
and bad times. The realiy good times are not 
always recognized or admitted until they have 
gone by. The times that men look upon as the 
beginning of a period of good times and as highly 
encouraging on that account are not infrequently 
the periods of danger, because they lead to over- 
confidence, rash investment, and the undue ex- 
tension of credit. Such times are marked by the 
floating of ill-considered and over-capitalized un- 
dertakings and by speculations that are doomed to 
react disastrously. For several years past the 
farmers of the West have had good prices for 
their crops, and have been paying off old indebt- 
edness and generally solidifying their positions. 
They had been compelled for some years previous 
to exercise the most rigid economy under very 
trying and difficult circumstances. It will be 
well for them to consider that these more recent 
seasons of good crops and good prices have con- 
stituted for them a period of reasonable pros- 
perity. We may hope certainly that no sharp 
reaction is to overtake the business world at 
once ; nevertheless this is exactly the right time 
to take account of stock and make ready for. the 
worst that could possibly happen. 


The prosperity that began with the 

Fae farmers some three years ago has at 

length fully overtaken the merchants 

and manufacturers. Long-continued depression 
had made prices extremely low; and even with 
a reduced output there had been more than 
enough staple goods manufactured, because the 
purchasing power of consumers was limited. 
The revival of agricultural prosperity, coupled 
with the inducement to buy that the low prices 
afforded, gradually heightened the demand for 
all kinds of useful wares. The merchants were 
obliged to replenish their stocks and the idle 
factories began to fire up the rusty furnaces. 
Abundance of work for idle operatives and 


artisans in its turn made these working people 
larger purchasers of clothing and current sup- 
plies. And so the demand increased to the ex- 
tent of justifying better prices for manufactured 
goods, while better prices permitted the payment 
of normal wages. 


There had been a very general re- 
duction of wages in all lines of man- 
ufacture. Now that the mills are 
busy and there is work for everybody, the old 
scales of wages have been very generally restored. 
Mills and factories are crowded with orders at 
remunerative prices, and employers could not 
afford to face protracted strikes. It is at such 
times that close and careful labor organization 
seems to be beneficial to workingmen. In very 
dull times, when the market is glutted with iron 
and steel products, for example, and prices are 
abnormally low, there are no means by which 
labor unions can secure for their members steady 
employment at high wages. For the employer 
has always the alternative of shutting down his 
works and going off to Europe to enjoy himself. 
But in lively times, like those that we find in the 
present season, it is profitable for employers to 
keep their mills running at high wages. Under 
such conditions it is easy to see that a thorough- 
going organization of labor may hold a very con- 
siderable latent power without seeming to assert 
itself at all. There is fierce denunciation of 
labor unions and their methods in some quarters, 
and there are even men who would be glad to 
suppress all labor organizations by law. Cer- 
tainly at times the methods of labor unions are 
high-handed and even tyrannical. The non- 
union worker has rights, and the employer of 
non-union labor is entitled under the laws to 
protection. Labor unions have often needlessly 
sacrificed the sympathy of the public by their 
harsh treatment of men who do not belong to 
their organizations. But it does not follow, 
however, that trades unionism is not both justifi- 
able and advantageous. 


Restored 
Wages. 
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e If the organization of labor, even to 
Combination the extent of the complete and mo- 
of Capital. yonolistic control of a great many im- 

portant trades, is defensible and is a part of the 
natural and unavoidable movement of economic 
society in our age, it may be none the less true 
that the combination of capital engaged in a given 
line of industry is also in the main trend of our 
economic development, and therefore not to be 
prevented either by denunciation or by enact- 
ments. Up toacertain point the old-fashioned 
competitive system was not wasteful, but, on the 
contrary, afforded a useful regulation of produc- 
tion and of price. The whole tendency, however, 
of business progress—especially in a country like 
ours where vastness of natural resources and the 
rapid growth of population promote the growth 
of small businesses into enterprises conducted on 
a large scale—seemed to render the competitive 
system inadequate and wasteful. 


In the case of particular enterprises 
protected by the patent laws, for in- 
stance, the economies of production 
on a large scale, and also of distribution freed 
from the special expenses that competition entails, 
were very readily apparent. In railroad man- 
agement competition beyond a certain point 
proved to be costly for the patrons of the roads 
as well as disastrous for the owners. Consolida- 
tion came to be the order of the day, with the re- 
sult of the evolution of a few large systems. 
Under the operation of these methods freight 
rates became lower and lower, so that the general 
public, far from being the victims of transporta- 
tion monopoly, have been its most obvious bene- 
ficiaries. This remark, of course, is to be taken 
with many modifications when applied in a spe- 
cific way. Individual patrons of railroads have 
suffered wrong through favoritism shown toward 
their business rivals. Particular communities, 
also, have suffered through an arrangement of 
rates which favored the up-building of competing 
centers. The railroad systems of the country have 
by no means been perfectly administered in this 
new era of consolidation. Nevertlieless there 
are few people who would not be ready to admit 
that railroad service is much cheaper and better 
now than it ever was before in the United States, 
and that it is cheaper and better here than in 
other countries. 


Railroad 
Amalgamation. 


It would seem good for everybody to 
have railroad transportation removed 
almost or quite wholly from the sphere 
of competitive business. The public is not bene- 
fited in the long run by rate wars between great 
trunk lines. Joint traffic agreements of a pooling 
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nature may indeed be contrary to both the lette. 
and the spirit of the interstate commerce act ; 
but the actual maintenance of non-competitive 
rates and a certain amount of codperation in the 
distribution of business is not only better for the 
holders of railroad shares, but it is also better for 
the shippers of goods and the traveling public 
than rate-cutting, secret rebates, and the admin- 
istration of railroad systems in a spirit of warfare 
against other systems. The fact is, of course, 
that the old-fashioned competitive system, car- 
ried to a logical extreme, is closely analogous to 
warfare ; and the whole tendency of our civiliza- 
tion is away from Ishmaelitish methods, and is 
moving nobly and wholesomely in the direction 
of codperative and peaceful methods. The worst 
about our railroad system in times past was not 
the danger of its drifting into monopoly, but the 
unnecessary and speculative construction of com- 
peting lines, the kindred evil of over-capitaliza- 
tion, and the mischievous issues of securities that 
represented neither actual investment nor devel- 
oped value. These methods were bad, of course, 
for the country at large ; but probably the worst 
sufferers from them were not the- communities 
through which the railroads passed, but the peo- 
ple who were deluded into buying the fictitious 
stocks and unsafe bonds. 


public Or many years the railroad systems 

Welfare Of the country have been going 
Not Menaced. through the stage of financial reor- 
ganization as a penalty for the reckless and im- 
proper methods of the 60s and 70s. The clear 
tendency of the times is to knit together yet 
more closely the whole texture of the country’s 
railroad system. It is not at all impossible—so 
swift is the movement nowadays of industrial 
and financial combination—that all the railroad 
systems of the country might, in the not very 
distant future, be amalgamated into one great 
corporate whole. Nor is it to be taken for 
granted without careful thought and study that 
such a consummation would be deplorable. The 
legislative power to regulate railroad rates has 
become established in practice and is firmly upheld 
by the decisions of the courts; and the State 
also possesses the power of taxation. It is not 
easy to see, therefore, how the community can 
be in danger of losing its liberties through the 
further reduction of the railroad network of the 
country to a complete and unified system under 
one harmonious control. Nor would it seem to 
matter very much whether this issue came about 
through the legalization of pooling contracts 
or through the actual consolidation of railroad 
properties. This will seem a hard saying to many 
readers holding the old anti-monopoly views. 
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It would be so much the easier for 
Public Own- ig 
ershipa Sub- the Interstate Commerce Commission 
sequentissue. + secure uniform, accurate, and in- 
telligible railroad accounting ; and with perfect 
publicity the rate-making and tax-levying au- 
thority of the State and nation could exercise all 
needful control. Under such conditions, if the 
time should ever come when public ownership 
and direct operation of the railroads should be 
deemed desirable, the transfer could be brought 
about in a very simple way on some such plan as 
the exchange of government bonds for railroad 
securities at an agreed market value. The thing 
to be desired is the elimination from the railroad 
business of all speculative elements, so that after 
expenses of operation and maintenance are paid, 
and the managers and employees receive fair sal- 
aries and wages, there should remain just enough 
profits to pay interest and dividends upon an 
honest capitalization. This process seems to be 
working out through natural business laws. 
When it is pretty well completed it will be soon 
enough, in the United States, to consider whether 
or not the State ownership of railroads is desir- 
able ; and when that time comes it may perhaps 
make no very great difference whether the: Gov- 
ernment of the country manages the railroads 
directly or whether it leaves them to be managed 
by a private monopoly subject to public control, 
regulation, and taxation. 


All great transitions in the business 
pyransitional world are fraught with many inci- 

dental grievances and with much 
temporary inconvenience. Thus most thoughtful 
men would hold it to be utterly fallacious to take 
' the ground that it can be harmful to the com- 
munity to introduce labor-saving machinery. 
On the contrary, it is agreed by most sound 
thinkers that the invention and use of appliances 
for saving labor must inevitably add to the gen- 
eral prosperity, and ought therefore to be en- 


A CASE OF THE BIG FISH SWALLOWING THE SMALLER ONES. 
From <he Herald (New York). 
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couraged in every possible direction. Neverthe- 
less, at the moment when the labor-saving device 
is introduced in any given trade, there results 
no little hardship to many individuals. It is 
similarly true in the business world that the 
growth of production on a large scale and a rapid 
extension of the sphere of combination has 
crowded many small capitalists, manufacturers, 
and traders to the wall and caused no little loss 
and confusion. This, however, involves no new 
principle. Competition has never at any stage 
been a merciful or considerate system of business 
organization ; and it is by the methods of com- 
petition that the modern combination crushes out 
those who do not codperate with it. 


The new combination popularly called 
Origin of the @ << trust” is ruthless in its opposition 
"to surviving or incipient competitors, 
but its methods in the main are not very different 
from those that a powerful business man fifty years 
ago would have used to break down his weaker 
rivals. These methods are not admirable, but it 
is well to remember that they belong not to the 
new system of codperative capital, but to the old 
competitive system that the new methods are 
proposing to supersede. The word trust as 
applied to this new method of amalgamation in in- 
dustrial production is not accurate or well chesen. 
Some years ago, it is true, the name fairly ap- 
plied to several combinations. Their plan was 
not to consolidate what had been competing 
properties, but to escape the wastefulness of the 
competitive methods and gain numerous advan- 
tages that would accrue from union and harmony. 
The respective owners did not give up the owner- 
ship of their properties, but they assigned their 
holdings of stock to a common board of trustees, 
which was authorized to operate the plants as 
one system, although separate corporations were 
nominally maintained. This arrangement, which 
constituted a trust in the literal sense, was as- 
sailed on legal grounds and was abandoned. 


The The method that came to be sub- 
Rights of ~ stituted was that of selling the proper- 
Monopoly. ties outright to a new corporation. 

Property rights are secure under our national 
and State constitutions, and one of the most 
vital of property rights is the right to sell what 
one possesses. If a corporation may be formed 
for the purchase of one sugar refinery, it will in 
practice be difficult, if not impossible, to prevent 
its purchasing or building other sugar refineries ; 
and there would seem no constitutional method 
by which its progress might not result in a mo- 
nopoly. Such monopolies might, of course, pur- 
sue measures which would be harmful to the 
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community and against which laws could properly 
be made. ‘The devices of public regulation and 
taxation could always be brought to bear; but 
against the mere fact of monopoly per se there 
would seem to be no successful form of legal 
opposition. The government Patent Office every 
day grants control over certain inventions with 
the avowed object of promoting for a term of 
years strict monopoly. If, in some field of in- 
dustry not dependent upon the protection of the 
patent laws, a monopoly should arise by reason 
of the fact that a single individual or firm or 
corporation had come into control of the entire 
production of a given article, it would not follow 
necessarily that there was any greater impro- 
priety in this particular monopoly than in those 
especially fostered by the Government under 
its patent laws. 


In a free country there must be free- 
dom to combine and to cooperate, 
just as there must be freedom to com- 
pete. On the other hand, the regulation and 
control of monopoly is permissible and necessary, 
just as the regulation of competition at certain 
points has been found desirable. Thus in the 
field of competition the laws now protect the 
good employer from the unfair competition of 
bad employers by regulating the character of 
factories, the time conditions under which women 
and children are employed, and in various other 
ways. The tendency now shown in a number of 
our State Legislatures to enact laws striking 
directly at the formation of monopolies is readily 
explained, but does not indicate very mature 
consideration. A, who is a grocer in the town 
of B, would naturally be glad to be the only 
grocer in the town; and if he could form a part- 


Freedom 
with 
Regulation. 


= @ 
EVERYTHING SEEMS TO BE COMING HIS WAY. 
From the Herald (New York). 
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nership with C and D, his principal competitors, 
and the new firm could then buy out or crowd 
out their smaller competitors, there would emerge 
a monopoly. The methods used in obtaining 
that monopoly might not have been very kindly 
or polite, but they might, nevertheless, have 
been strictly within the pale of the law ; and it 
is conceivable that the monopoly might be main- 
tained indefinitely through the economical and 
careful conduct of the business and through the 
policy of sharing with customers the benefits de- 
rived from doing business on a large scale. 


Magnitude This illustration of the grocery store 

P 8. applies well enough to most of the 

Movement. monopolies that pass nowadays under 
the title of ‘‘trusts.” It does not follow, how- 
ever, because the principle of amalgamation is 
the simple one of bringing rival properties under 
a common ownership, that the movement is any 
the less stupendous in its volume or revolutionary 
in its consequences. It is entitled to all the at- 
tention that is being drawn to it, and to a great 
deal more. It would be strange indeed if a 
movement thai is changing the whole face of the 
business world should not be reflected in any 
manner in political and legislative discussions. 
We publish elsewhere a very interesting article 
on this recent enormous movement for the aggre- 
gation of capital, from the pen of Mr. Byron 
Holt, a careful student of the subject. At the 
present stage the public needs information ; and 
the things to encourage are study and inquiry, 
rather than the attitude of furious hostility. The 
laws that have been enacted with the intention 
of checking the aggregation of capital have cer- 
tainly had no decisive effect of that sort. The 
opposition to the old form of trust has simply 
stimulated the formation of those more complete 
aggregations that involve the bona fide transfer 


_of the property to a new company that thus ab- 


sorbs the old corporations. 


The cordage trust was one of the 
,earlier combinations which went to 
pieces atime or two, and which gave 
the public the impression that the combination 
movement in itself was contrary to natural eco- 
nomic tendencies and might therefore be thwarted. 
But if the rope trust indeed was held together by 
ropes of sand, it was a marked exception. The 
industrial monopolies, for the most part, show 
signs of great stability. It is likely enough, of 
course, that where they have been recklessly and 
foolishly over-capitalized—with the idea that 
monopoly means the opportunity to advance prices 
and oppress the public—they will come to finan- 
cial grief and be compelled to reorganize. But 
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reorganization in such cases means nothing very 
different from railroad reorganization. Where a 
railroad has gone into the hands of a receiver, 
the trains continue to run and the shippers and 
passengers see no difference. The reorganiza- 
tion is a matter of finance. A great number of 
so-called trusts have been floated upon absurd 
over-issues of preferred and common stock, and 
the ‘‘ water’? will sooner or later have to be 
squeezed out. It does not follow, however, that 
the combination will dissolve into its original ele- 
ments, and that its parts will go back to the old 
system of competing with one another as inde- 
pendent concerns. The probability, on the con- 
trary, is that the advantages of monopoly produc- 
tion and distribution will be firmly retained. It 
is to be regretted that the laws in this country 
are not as rigid as those of some foreign coun- 
tries as respects capitalization of joint stock en- 
terprises. But the trick of over-capitalization, 
although intended to aid in fleecing the public 
by making it pay prices that would earn divi- 
dends on fictitious stock, is likely to react in the 
end upon the shareholders. 


The period through which we are 
passing, in which the competitive 
economics of large production drives 
capital inevitably to seek the security of combi- 
nation, abounds in those uncertain elements which 
give opportunity for the formation of immense 
fortunes, due rather to abnormal conditions than 


Trusts and 
Great Fortunes. 


to relative superiority in the management of busi- 
ness enterprises. This phenomenon of the rapid 
growth of colossal fortunes will doubtless con- 
tinue until the transition is fairly complete and 
the great industries settle down to steady-going 
methods under strict public regulation. The tend- 
ency will then be for labor, on the one hand, 
and the State through taxation, on the other, to 
absorb everything except a reasonable profit 
upon the capital employed in the monopolized 
enterprises. The speculative element in the 
so-called ‘‘ industrials ” will have a tendency to 
disappear as in the case of the railroad systems ; 
and it may be expected that there will come about 
a gradual diffusion of ownership in these great en- 
terprises through the investment of the savings 
of the people in their stocks and securities, quite 
as in France, where the real owners of most great 
undertakings are working people and small in- 
vestors. It is altogether too soon to say that the 
tendency to the accumulation of great fortunes 


‘will not be squarely offset by other and even 


more potent tendencies. The next census, in so 
far as it may carry out a special inquiry into the 
wealth of the: country, is not likely to find that 
the past decade has put an increased proportion 
of the national wealth in the hands of the million- 
aires. It has certainly produced the phenomenon 
of a larger number of multi-millionaires. But 
the advance in general prosperity of more than 
70,000,000 people easily counterbalances the ab- 
normal growth of individual fortunes. 
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A Type An illustration of what it is not un- 
bet Mcitiviea Teasonable to expect in the manage- 

in Future. ment of great business enterprises in 
the future, including many of the so called trusts 
or industrial monopolies, is afforded in the career 
of a remarkable man who died May 2 in New 
York. Mr. Henry B. Hyde was the founder of 


the Equitable Life Assurance Society forty years 














PO 
THE LATE HENRY B. HYDE. 


ago, and he was its president at the time of his 
death, as he had been for many years. He was 
in the very first rank of influential business men, 
and he had built up one of the greatest corpora- 
tions the world has ever seen. The directors of 
the Equitable adopted a minute respecting him, 
from which we take the following extract : 


We mourn the loss of the founder of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. We are thankful that he 
lived to enjoy its marvelous success. He laid its 
foundation and was both its architect and builder. 
He entered the field with many competitors. Most of 
them failed or retired from business. In the race for 
strength, influence, world-wide connections, solvency, 
and beneficence Mr. Hyde put this company in the front 
rank among those which survived. The history of the 
society is the story of his life. He effaced himself for 
the institution he loved so dearly and served so faith- 
fully. The same intuition, skill, and energy devoted to 
his private affairs would have given him position among 
the few superlatively rich men of the world. The in- 
terests of the Equitable were always of infinitely greater 
care with him than his private business. He deliber- 
ately chose to foster, expand, and strengthen the Equi- 
table rather than make or leave a large fortune for his 
family. He was in a high sense a philanthropist and 
benefactor. His company, during its forty years of 





existence, has paid to those who trusted to it their sav-. 
ings for the safety of their families $377,000,000, and it 
holds $265,000,000 for its many policy-holders. This un- 
paralleled result was the work of Henry B. Hyde. No 
fortune of $200,000,000 was ever piled up in a single life. 
But our president, from the age of twenty-five to sixty- 
five, accumulated for the society $572,000,000. This 
sum far exceeds the greatest fortune of the most famous 
financiers, 

It is true that Mr. Hyde drew what may be 
considered a very large salary for directing the 
affairs of the Equitable ; but this salary was by 
no means large when compared with the almost 
unthinkable magnitude of the business for’ the 
success of which he was chiefly responsible. 
When his will was probated later in the month it 
was found that he had left a fortune of only 
about $500,000. His great business talent had 
been at the service of the Equitable; and his 
business success was not to be measured by the 
size of his private accumulations, but by the co- 
lossal success of the company which he personally 
had founded and had to the day of his death 
principally conducted. There is no more reason 
in the nature of things why the successful man- 
agement of a railroad system or a gas company 
should be somehow associated with the accumu- 
lation of an immense private fortune than the 
successful management of an insurance company. 
The tendency.in the future is likely to be toward 
a wide dispersion among investors of the shares 
of stock in the great majority of industrial enter- 
prises, with the active management, as in the case 
of the late Mr. Hyde, in the hands of capable men 
contented to receive the reward of a good salary 
along with high reputation. 


* When the changing conditions have 
Carnegie progressed a little further toward 
Fortune. stability on the new lines, it is not 

unlikely that we shall discover that many, at 
least, of the colossal fortunes were accumulated, 
not by virtue of the formation of trusts, but 
through the bad working of the competitive sys- 
tem at a time when business on a large scale had 
made competition ruinous to all save a few who 
happened to possess either the natural advan- 
tages or the superior ability to win supremacy in” 
the business struggle. Particular attention has 
been called during the past month to one of these 
vast fortunes, through the retirement of Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie from the business of making 
iron and steel. Mr. Carnegie was at the head of 
a system of closely connected establishments, with 
headquarters at Pittsburg, which had become 
the most extensive and probably the most com- 
plete and perfect plant in the whole world for 
the supply of iron and steel in large quantities. 
So gigantic was the scale upon which the Car- 
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negie business was conducted tnat it could earn 
large profits while easily underselling most of its 
competitors. In order to meet so formidable an 
antagonist, many other iron plants had recently 
united and formed what are known in newspaper 
parlance as trusts. The general drift of the iron 
and steel business of late has been rapidly in the 
direction of huge consolidations, and the air has 
been full of the talk of one mammoth union in 
the United States which should be capitalized at 
perhaps $800,000,000, or even more. At such 
a moment Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who is reputed 
not to like trusts and combinations, retires from 
active business and sells to his business asso- 
ciates his controlling interest in the various es- 
tablishments that compose the Carnegie iron and 
steel plant. The report, apparently authorized, 
has been that Mr. Carnegie receives for his 
interests $100,000,000 in the form of first- 
mortgage 5-per-cent. bonds covering the whole 
system, besides half as much more in another 
form, either cash or stock. 


Mr. Carnegie, of course, has large 
wealth in other directions ; but apart 
from all that, he is to be in receipt 
henceforth of an actual cash income of $5,000,000 


Five Millions 
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a year, without being obliged to give any of his 
time or energy to the management of the enter- 
prises from the success of which this income 


MR HENRY C. FRICK. 


’ (Who becomes head of the amalgamated Carnegie-Frick 
companies.) 

















MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


must accrue. It is probable that for a good many 
years past Mr. Carnegie’s yearly profits from the 
iron business have been a much larger sum than 
the five millions of interest that will come to him 
from his bonds ; but he is scarcely likely to feel 
any keen hardship or discomfort from a sudden 
diminution of revenues. There is a good deal 
of loose talk and writing about the fortunes of 
multi-millioaaires, and occasionally some very 
grotesque estimates appear in the newspapers of 
the amount of the wealth of particular indi- 
viduals. There are variable factors in most 
great fortunes, due to the nature of the enter- 
prises in which the wealth is invested. Barney 
Barnato, for example, two or three years before 
his death, was commonly accounted as worth a 
great deal more money than Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie. But he was not a substantial millionaire, 
and when he died the residue of assets that could 
be realized upon was very small. There may be, 
here and there, a richer man than Mr. Carnegie. 
But it may be doubted whether there is any other 
man in the world who has accumulated $100,- 
000,000 and put it into a form at once so safe 
and convenient that the principal need give him 
no thought or concern, so that his time and 
energies may be devoted freely to the problem 
how best to expend in the service of his fellow- 
men an income of say $100,000 a week. 


Mr. Carnegie is not a man who will 
be like a fish out of water through 
the sudden acquisition of unaccus- 
tomed leisure. It is now a good many years 
since he began to practice as well as preach the 
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gospel of well-employed leisure, public spirit, 
and the social responsibilities of wealth. He 
may in his earlier years have been a slave to the 
exactions of his business ; but a number of years 
ago he adopted the plan of turning over the de- 
tailed management of affairs to his junior part- 
ners, who shared liberally in the rewards of 
success. This plan gave him freedom for travel, 
study, writing, and the carrying out of philan- 
thropic projects. It enabled him to spend a 
good deal of his time abroad and to cultivate the 
acquaintance of men of all professions and call- 
ings whom he cared to know. What he now 
proposes is simply to give still more of his time 
and money to philanthropic and public pursuits, 
in the cultivation of which he has already be- 
come a veteran. Thus far Mr. Carnegie’s favor- 
ite form of philanthropy has been the founding 
of free libaries. Those theorists who consider 
that all philanthropy is pernicious, and that it is 
demoralizing to a community to have a rich man 
do anything for it, are at least, as a rule, ready 
to admit that libraries, art galleries, and schools 
for the study of applied art and technical matters 
are not as bad a form of philanthropy as some 
others. Allusion was made a month or two ago 
in these pages to Mr. Carnegie’s recent addition 
of more than $1,000,000 to the Carnegie In- 
stitute at Pittsburg, which has now received from 
him all toid about $7,000,000. He gave $250,- 
000 last month toward the development of scien- 
tific education in the Midlands University at 
Birmingham, England, and very sensibly advised 














MR. CHARLES T. YERKES. 


the Birmingham people to look into the scientific 
work of Cornell University as being far ahead of 
anything that was to be found in Great Britain. 


_. The tendency to combination which 
Combining 
local has affected so great a number of 
Monopolies. A merican industries of late has shown 
itself with equal strength in the management of 
municipal supply services. Street railroads, gas 
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companies, electric power and lighting plants, and 
such local corporations have been steadily elim- 
inating competition and forming themselves into 
great monopolies. Thus it is reported from Chi- 
cago that Mr. Yerkes has sold out his large street- 
railroad interests to a syndicate, whose purchase 
will make for a still larger aggregation of the 
transit services’ of Chicago under one central con- 
trol. One of the principal factors in the move- 
ment for the combination of municipal supply 
services in the Greater New York was the Hon. 
Roswell P. Flower, ex-governor of the State, 
who died suddenly last month. An immediate 
result of Mr. Flower’s death was something like 
a panic on the stock market, for the shares of 
companies in which he was regarded as the con- 
trolling spirit dropped in some cases as much as 
30 per cent. or more. This fact showed how, in 
the transitional stages from the one system to the 
other, the individuai counts in a very important 
way. Ifthe programmes upon the execution of 
which ex-Governor Flower was supposed to be 
engaged—involving as they did some spirited 
struggles with rival corporate interests—had been 
fully carried out, his death would have had no 
such effect upon the stock market. The depres- 
sion, of course, was only temporary. 


The quick recovery of what were 
known as the Flower stocks was in 
large measure a tribute to the great 
confidence of the business world in Mr. Flower’s 


The Late 
R. P. Flower. 


sagacity as well as his integrity. It was report- 
ed that the great insurance companies and other 
substantial interests came forward and offered 
the firm of Flower & Co. the sum of $100,000,- 
000 if they should need it to protect the Flower 
interests against the needless break in the market. 
Mr. Flower worked his way up as a country boy 
in Jefferson County, N. Y., and obtained suc- 
cess in the business world through his qualities 
of industry, persistence, and integrity. After 
coming to New York City he entered politics as 
a Democrat, and served in Congress for several 
terms. He was elected governer of the State in 
1891, and his political opponents have always 
since acknowledged that his administration was 
that of a conscientious and capable business man. 
[t was not until after his retirement from public 
office that he threw himself with all his energy 
into Wall Street life as the acknowledged leader 
of the activities of that feverish locality. He 
possessed a vast fund of homely common sense, 
and had the fashion of being nearly right in most 
of his judgments and estimates. He had not the 
appearance of an overworked man, but it is prob- 
able that his sudden death may have been due to 
the heavy strain of great business projects which 
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had occupied him for several years. He was 
supposed at the time of his death to be possessed 
of properties worth about $25,000,000. Mr. Car- 
negie seems to have taken sixty years as the 
retiring-point. It is quite possible that if Mr. 
Flower had retired a year or two ago he might 


THE LATE ROSWELL P. FLOWER. 


hive lived to enjoy many more years of usefulness 
and honor. It would have been quite as easy 
for Mr. Flower to turn his energies into the 
philanthropic channel as it had been for him to 
develop the habit of accumulation. He was 
naturally a man of exceptional public spirit and 
of instinctive generosity. To be sure, he could 
not have retired, like Mr. Carnegie, with a hun- 
dred millions ; but a man may be a great philan- 
thropist on a basis of twenty millions, or even of 
ten. It has been said since his death that Mr. 
Flower’s current benevolence had for years been on 
a generous scale, never falling below a tenth of his 
income. His wealth was probably overestimated. 


wHonatre + considerable amount of newspaper 

A Millionaire ~,. ‘ : 
‘ Tax discussion has attended the retire- 
eformer. ment from active business of another 
American millionaire, Mr. Tom L. Johnson, of 
Ohio, equally well known in the three spheres 
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of business, practical politics, and social and 
economic reform. Mr. Johnson made his way 
to great wealth as a practical inventor who had 
the gift—so rare among inventors—of business 
sagacity. He applied his improvements in street 
railroads in such a way as to reap the benefit 
himself. His street-railroad operations in West- 
ern cities are well known. He had also made 
himself a factor in the business of passenger 
transit in Brooklyn, where Governor Flower's 
energies at the time of his death were rapidly 
bringing about something like a complete union 
of the street-railroad lines. Mr. Johnson was 
in Congress from Ohio for several years, where 
he distinguished himself as a representative of 
the theoretical free-trade wing of the Demo- 
cratic party. He became a convert to the doc- 
trines of the late Henry George ; and—showing 
in a characteristic way the courage of his con- 
victions—cast in his lot with the single-taxers 
with the utmost enthusiasm. The announcement 
of his retirement from business is coupled with 
the further announcement that he expects to de- 
vote the remainder of his life and the bulk of 
his fortune to the promotion of taxation reform. 
Of Mr. Johnson’s good faith and public spirit 
there can be no doubt. He declares his convic- 
tion that the single tax is the only remedy for 
existing evils, and avows his purpose ‘‘ to dedi- 
cate the balance of my life to advocating the 
cause and in showing that this philosophy is the 
only solution of our vexed labor problems.” 


The Scolaliee CAT Johnson remarks that although 

view of one minor question after another 

Monopoly: catches the public notice, there never 
elapses any great period of time without the fun- 
damental problems of taxation coming up for 
discussion. ‘‘ Each successive step,” he says, 
‘¢ brings more people to view calmly and quietly 
Mr. George’s simple and beautiful problem of 
destroying monopoly and privilege by taxing 
them out of existence.’’ Several schools of re- 
formers, indeed, are looking on at the present 
extraordinary movements in the business world 
with a high degree of complacency ; and among 
these groups are the single-taxers and the social- 
ists, although they profess to represent antipodal 
views. The single-taxers do not like private 
property in land, and the socialists do not: like 
private property in anything. The socialists, in 
particular, are of the opinion that the wide diffu- 
sion of private ownership is adverse to their 
cause, for the plain reason that such diffusion 
gives to the evil they are trying to overthrow the 
stability of a pyramid resting upon a broad base. 
When private ownership, however, becomes con- 
centrated in monopoly. it is much easier to at- 
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tack. Socialism asks nothing better, therefore, 
than to have everything come under monopolistic 
private management, as the surest preliminary to- 
their advocated transfer of everything to public 
management. They would crowd things into 
the shape of trusts and combines on the same 
principle which governed the practice of the phy- 


























HON. TOM. L JOHNSON, 


sician who knew how to cure fits, and who there- 
fore always threw his patients into fits before 
proceeding further. 


Although Mr. Johnson professes to 
the Detroit. believe in destroying monopoly and 
Situation. privilege by taxing them out of ex- 

istence, he has been willing, so long as mo- 

nopolies were the order of the day, to make what 
he could from their exploitation. For example, 
it is no other than this Mr. Johnson who is the 
chief owner of the street-railroad monopoly of 

Detroit, the purchase of which, as reported in 

these pages last month, has been made a policy 

of the municipal authorities. According to those 

Detroit newspapers which do not favor the mu- 

nicipal acquisition of the lines, Mr. Johnson and 

his colleagues failed in their attempt to obtain an 
extension of their franchises on the terms that 
they desired, and thereupon hit upon the plan of 
selling out the roads to the city itself for a price 
which included not only the amount of the capital 
invested, but some millions of dollars for the 
franchise which had been freely given to the 
street-railroad company. The negotiations be- 


Johnson, 
Pingree, and 
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tween the company and the city were reported 
last month to have come to a deadlock through a 
difference of $1,000,000 or more in the price 
to be paid. One or two of the Detroit papers 
which were not in favor of the municipal pur- 
chase have attempted to criticise the account of 
the matter published by the Review last month ; 
but even taking their versions of the affair as 
correct, we are not able to find any material error 
in our own comments, which were merely in- 
tended to convey information as to the facts. 
Those facts were that Governor Pingree had 
taken the lead in pushing through the Legis- 
lature an enabling act under which the municipal 
council of Detroit actually proceeded to name a 
commission of three men clothed with the author- 
ity to buy up the local street railroads and oper- 
ate them as a municipal department. <A few 
weeks ago it appeared entirely probable that the 
project would be promptly carried to consumma- 
tion. Since then the negotiations seem not to 
have proceeded in a very promising way, and 
much opposition among the citizens of Detroit to 
the plan of municipal purchase is reported by the 
newspapers. A good many people thought that 
so important an innovation ought to have been 
referred to a direct vote of the people. This is 
a view which would seem to us entirely reasonable 


on general principles. What particular objection 
there may have been in Detroit we do not know. 


The rest of the country would look 
on with immense interest if Detroit 
should set about operating the pas- 
senger transit system as a municipal department. 
It does not necessarily follow that it would be for 
the interest of the people of that city to afford the 
country the benefit of this particular kind of 
object-lesson. There is evidently no dearth in 
Detroit of advocates able to deal adequately with 
their respective sides of the discussion. If the 
municipality should not, after all, buy up: the 
street-railroad system, the citizens of that town 
will at least henceforth have a perfectly clear idea 
of the commercial value of street-railroad fran- 
chises. They would expect at the end of the 
existing franchise period to sell extensions or 
renewal privileges for something like what they 
are worth. Thus the statement has come to be a 
commonplace in Detroit and in all the Michigan 
press that of the $17,500,000 demanded by the 
owners of the Detroit street railroads, $10,000,000 
represents the worth of the franchise freely given 
by the people through their municipal repre- 
sentatives. By some plan of taxation, rental, or 
payment of percentages, the people would expect 
under future grants to be reimbursed for the 
value of such franchises. 


The 
Value of 
Franchises. 


HON. JOHN FORD, OF NEW YORK. 


y A kindred question has been the ab- 
axing ; i 
Franchises in sorbing one in New York during the 

New York. ast month. The most important 
street railroads of the city of New York, unlike 
those of Detroit and the Western cities, hold 
franchises which have been granted to them in 
perpetuity. These franchises, through the de- 
velopment of the city, have come to have a very 
large earning capacity. If the municipality had 
them back in its control it could obtain enormous 
rentals for them. Meanwhile the owners of real 
estate in New York have been much perturbed 
through the fact that the public expenditures 
have so increased as to necessitate a higher rate 
of taxation than ever before, the very great bulk 
of this taxation falling upon realty. The Hon. 
John Ford, a New York City member of the 
State Senate, came forward in the Legislature 
several months ago with a measure for the taxa- 
tion of the franchises of street railroads, gas com- 
panies, telephones, and like corporations, as if 
they were real estate. His argument was de- 
voted to showing in a very ingenious way, first, 
the justice of levying increased taxes upon such 
companies and their general ability to bear taxa- 
tion ; and, second, the close analogy in many 
respects between the value of their franchises 
and the value of municipal real estate. 


It was shown that the market prices 

of the of many of the securities of these 
Ford Bill. companies afforded a very ready 
means by which to ascertain the proper valuation 
for tax purposes. Senator Ford’s bill was natu- 


Enactment 
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rally opposed by the representatives of the 
interests that would be most directly affected ; but, 
nevertheless, it passed both houses by a very con- 
siderable majority before the adjournment of the 
regular session of the Legislature on April 28. 
Governor Roosevelt had not concealed his inten- 
tion to sign the bill if it should be passed. He 
consented, however, to give its opponents a care- 
ful hearing before affixing his name and thus 
making the measure a law. Some of the criti- 
cisms of the bill led the governor to the conclu- 
sion that its best features could be retained, while 
in other respects it could be amended with advan- 
tage. Thus he reached the view that it would be 
better to have the assessment of such corpora- 
tions made by a State board, rather than by the 
local assessing officers. The governor at length 
decided to call the Legislature together again in 
extra session on Monday, May 22, in order to act 
upon certain suggestions which he was prepared 
to offer for the amendment of the bill. It was 
intimated that if the Legislature should not 
agree to amend the measure in the ways which 
would be regarded by the governor as improving 
it, he would on the 27th affix his signature to the 
bill as originally passed. Thus in one shape or 
another it was certain that the Ford bill would 
become a law. Whether or not this measure 
presented the best theoretical method by which 
the community should obtain remuneration for 
the privileges accorded to private companies using 
valuable public franchies was not the question 
at issue. The advocates of the Ford bill were 
dealing with the more practical question, What 
method might, under existing circumstances, be 
put into operation at once to divert a part of the 
burden of taxation now borne by real estate to a 
class of corporations deriving their prosperity 
from the enjoyment of lucrative privileges ? The 
passage of the Ford bill, against the protests of 
many of the corporations which it proposes to 
tax, illustrates in a striking way the plain fact 
that the tendency toward monopoly combinations 
does not of necessity lessen the power of the com- 
munity to assert its own interests through the 
prerogatives of regulation and taxation. 


; The international relations of the 
America ‘ a 
and the World United States have been more free 
at Large. from friction in the past month—if 
one may venture so sweeping an opinion—than 
in any previous month since the United States 
came into existence. There has not been a sin- 
gle cloud on the horizon. It is true that reports 
were circulated that the Quebec conference on 
questions at issue between Canada and the United 
States would not resume its sessions on account 
of the confessed impossibility of reaching any 
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THE JOINT COMMISSION. 
UNCLE SAM (to the Canadian premier): ‘* Say, Wilfy, you 
give me two bitesof yoursand I’ll give you one bite of mine.” 
Str WILFRED LAURIER: “ Aren’t you a little bit greedy, 
Sammy ?”—From the Daily Witness (Montreal). 


agreement ; but that statement has lacked con- 
firmation. Moreover, the relations between Great 
Britain and the United States are of the most 
cordial character, and there is now nothing in ° 
these Canadian questions to endanger peace. 
Senator Fairbanks, the chairman of the American 
group of conferees, has gone to Alaska to study 
the boundary question on the ground. It would 
seem far better to take up one question at a time 
and settle it on its merits than to keep all of them 
open with the idea of trading and striking bal- 
ances. ‘Thus the sealing question should be set- 
tled, without reference to any other dispute, by 
an agreement for buying out the pelagic sealers. 
Then the boundary question should be settled, 
as in previous instances, by arbitration. The 
alien lavor frictions should be removed by the 
mutual withdrawal of all annoying restrictions. 
The fisheries question might be adjusted on some 
broad-gauge plan as an experiment for a fixed 
period. The question of tariff reciprocity ought 
always to stand by itself and to be treated in a 
purely business way, each country stating what 
privileges it wants and what concessions it is. 
willing to make in return. The boundary ques- 
tion is the only vital one of them all. 
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The desire of Germany to maintain 
good relations with the United States 
was amply shown last month by the 
attitude of the German press as well as the gov- 
ernment toward an incident which under other 
circumstances might have been disagreeably 
magnified. The Raleigh having returned from 
Manila, its officers and men were welcomed with 
great enthusiasm; and Captain Coghlan was 
féted and lionized in New York and elsewhere 
throughout the East. In a speech at a dinner in 
his honor at the Union League Club in New 
York, Captain Coghlan, regarding the occasion 
as a strictly private one, was so unguarded as to 
give a very straightforward account of the man- 
ner in which the German ships in Philippine 
waters had conducted themselves toward the 
American blockade of Manila after the destruc- 
tion of the Spanish fleet. The gallant captain’s 
remarks, as they leaked out and appeared in the 
newspapers, were as uncomplimentary to the 
Kaiser as to Admiral von Diederichs. The Euro- 
pean press took the matter up most greedily, and 
seemed determined to magnify it into an incident 
of importance and a ground of serious dispute 
between Germany and the United States. But 
the German Government was entirely calm about 
it, and the German press quickly learned that 
the United States Government assumed no re- 
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sponsibility for the unfortunate accident of the 
publication of an officer’s free talk in the privacy 
of a club. German self-respect was satisfied 
with the assurance that Captain Coghlan had 
been reprimanded and that President McKinley 


deeply disapproved of his remarks. Meanwhile 

* nobody in the United States has any doubt as to 
the substantial truth of all that Captain Coghlan 
said about the outrageous manner in which Ger- 
man ships for some time annoyed Admiral 
Dewey. No possible good can come, however, 
from dwelling upon that episode, since the Ger- 
mans themselves prefer to have it forgotten and 
are disposed to be friendly at all points. 








A GERMAN IDEA OF THE 
COGHLAN INCIDENT. 


‘“Four stages in the process of reducing a great 
hero to his original dimensions.” 
From Ulk (Berlin). 
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American Meat lt is true that the Reichstag has re- 
manttife jected a measure providing for a 

Germany. reasonable method of inspecting 
American meat that had been carefully worked 


out between the imperial cabinet and our ambas- 
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CAPTAIN COGHLAN, 


sador, Mr. White. But the cabinet policy in 
the end is likely to win against the prejudices of 
the Agrarian leaders in the Reichstag, who, after 
all, are not moved by hostility to the United 
States so much as by their interest as agricultural 
protectionists in obstructing the import ‘of outside 
meats and breadstuffs. The exclusion of Amer- 
ican meats on unfair pretexts is certainly annoy- 
ing ; but we shall never try to force the ‘ great 
American hog” into Germany at the point of 
the bayonet. Unfortunately the army beef scan- 
dals have given a fresh argument to the German 
agrarians. The exclusion of American insurance 
companies from Germany has 
been a matter of discussion be- 
tween the two countries for some 
time past. This difficulty seems 
now to be on the point of a sat- 
isfactory solution. Prussia has 
just sent special commissioners 
here to inquire into the general 
methods pursued by the princi- 
pal life insurance companies. 
The commissioners are gentle- 
men no less distinguished than 
Marshall von Bieberstein, form- 
erly the German minister of for- 
eign affairs, and Herr von Kne- 
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BARON MARSHALL VON BIEBERSTEIN, 


(Now in this country.) 


bel-Doeberitz, an able administrator and financier 
who is especially familiar with insurance matters. 
Concessions are evidently going to be made on 
both sides. The American companies are com- 
ing around to the opinion that the German strict- 
ness in the matter of public reports and the like 
is, after all, not unreasonable; while the Ger- 
mans after a study here on 
the ground may conclude 
that it is not necessary to 
compel the standard Ameri. 
can companies to invest any 
considerable part of their 
assets in Germany as the 
price of a license permitting 
them to issue policies in that 
country. The coming of 
this commission at the ex- 
pense of the Prussian Gov- 
ernment ought to be taken 
here as a mark of consid- 
eration and courtesy. 


After the ap- 

een. pointment of 
the internation- 

al commission the contend- 
ing parties in Samoa agreed 
to keep the peace until the 
commissioners had arrived, 


to the effect that all was quiet at Apia. The 
discussion of the Samoan question in Germany 


has ceased to be acrimonious, and every one ex-. 


pects a solution that will remove the danger of 
serious friction between the three great powers 
whose joint protection has been so overwhelming 
a failure. The British illustrated papers have 
made a good deal out of the standing together, 
shoulder to shoulder, of the British and Ameri- 
can sailors in the Samoan fighting, as illustrative 
of the growing intimacy between the two coun- 
tries, both in sentiment and in policy. The 
Philippitie strain between Germany and the 
United States was relieved when the German 
Emperor superseded Admiral von Diederichs, 
and instructed his brother, Prince Henry, to 
show every possible courtesy to the American 
fleet. The incident was completely closed when 
the German ships sailed away from the Philip- 
pines and the German interests there were ex- 
pressly placed under the protection of the United 
States. The Coghlan incident, on the other 
hand, never assumed any really serious aspects. 
The Samoan difficulties might, like the earlier 
ones in Manila Bay, haye provoked naval hostili- 
ties ; but the good temper and sensible behavior 
of the two governments soon relieved the ques- 
tion of all elements of danger. 


minins Nothing would seem to stand in the 

elations Z 

with way of the early resumption of very 
Spain. cordial relations between the United 

States and Spain. The last installment of the 





THE CRISIS IN SAMOA—COMPANIONS IN ARMS. 
(This illustration shows British and American bluejackets in the trenches defend- 


and dispatches received in ng the British consulate in Apia. The Gatling gun was in charge of two Americans.) 


the middle of May were 


From the Graphic (London). 
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$20,000,000 Philippine indemnity has been duly 
paid over by our Government. Spaniards and 
Spanish interests in Cuba are looking to the 
United States for justice and fair play, with a 
full sense of security and with no ill-feeling what- 
ever. Among the good results of the war and 
the peace treaty must be mentioned the wiping 
out of all claims on the part of the citizens and 
government of the one country against the other 
arising out of the circumstances of the Cuban 
war of rebellion. Thus Spain is debarred from 
making any claims against the United States on 
the score of filibustering and the fitting out of 
unlawful expeditions analogous to our Alabama 
claims against England. American citizens who 
owned property in Cuba will not, on the other 
hand, bring ¢laims against Spain for losses in- 
curred by them in the period of the insurrection. 
The war liquidated all oid scores, and the United 
States and Spain begin their new account on a 
clean slate. As victors, the American people 
have no possible ground for cherishing any 
grudges; and Spaniards cannot afford to indulge 
any permanent ill-will), The Spanish’ press. has 


for the most part entirely dropped:the subjedt of 


the war, although Uncle Sam’s' tribulations in the 
Philippines form the theme of an occasional sar- 
castic paragraph or jeering cartoon. 


It is rather to their credit than other- 
wise that the one surviving war ques- 
tion that has not lost interest for the 
Spanish people has been the situation and fate 
of the Spanish prisoners held by Aguinaldo and 
the insurgents. The motive of the Filipinos in 
refusing to give up these Spanish prisoners has 
been to arouse the sympathies of Europe, if ‘pos- 
sible, to the point of prevailing upon the United 
States to end the war by granting terms of peace 
more favorable to the so-called Filipino govern- 
ment than might otherwise be hoped. As a 
secondary motive, it was thought by Aguinaldo 
and his coterie that they might in the end obtain 
a large ransom for the Spaniards. Apparently 
the insurgents have compelled the Spanish pris- 
oners to assist them in engineering operations 
and in the use of artillery. While the Anti- 
Imperialist League, headed by tireless spokesmen 
like Mr, Edward Atkinson, has been assuring 
the country that we should not be able in long 
centuries to bring the war in Luzon to an end, 
the more sanguine advocates of President Mc- 
Kinley’s policy have been quite as confident in 
their declaration that the war.could not last thirty 
days. Certain desultory guerrilla operations, in- 
deed—rather in the nature of brigandage than 
of warfare—may be carried on for a good while. 
But for several weeks past the authentic news 


The Spanish 
Prisoners 
in Luzon. 
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has seemed to point to a very early collapse of 
all pretense of organized combat. 


The same gentlemen who have pre- 

Suc? dicted: the continuance of the war for 
centuries to come have also spread 

abroad many tales to the effect that our officers 
and men have conducted the fighting against the 
Filipinos in a wanton manner, with needless sac- 
rifices of life and with general disregard of the 
rules and principles of civilized warfare. We 
shall consider all this to be baseless slander until 
some evidence can be brought forward to prove 
the charges. There have been assertions, fur- 
thermore, in various quarters that our soldiers in 
the Philippines have been suffering needlessly 
and have been ill provided for. The best evi- 
dence obtainable goes to show that no troops at 
a distance from home and engaged in actual 
warfare were ever so well supplied with food, 
medicine, clothing, and hospital care and facil- 
ities as our army now in the Philippines. The 
conditions of campaigning in Luzon subject our 
men to no little hardship in spite of everything 
that can possibly be done; and the end of the 
war will be welcomed by all thoughtful and 
sensible people with a deep sense of relief and 
gratitude. But while we have business of that 
kind on our hands it is not well to exaggerate 
the dark side of the picture. And it is folly 
that approaches criminality to plot schemes for 
hampering our Government in its efforts to end 
quickly an unhappy business that nobody enjoys. 


The operations of ouc army in the 
Philippines through the last days of 
April and the first half of May were 
energetic and tireless, and the Filipino forces 
were driven from one point to another with an 
unchanging record of disaster. Their failure to 
resist American troops, however, will not de- 
prive them of the right to be considered, upon 
the whole, a race of remarkable courage. After 
the easy occupation by General Lawton’s troops 
on May 17 of San Isidro, where the Filipinos 
had intrenched themselves with the intention of 
making their last desperate resistance, the Gov- 
ernment at Washington expressed the opinion 
that the war was practically at an end. In con- 
firmation of this view came the telegraphic news 
from Manila that Aguinaldo had appointed com- 
missioners, who had authority to arrange with 
General Otis and the American commission the 
terms of a complete and unqualified submission. 
The commissioners reached Manila on the 20th. 
Aguinaldo was reported as completely disheart- 
ened, and the Philippine people in general were 
thought to be eager to have hostilities cease. 


Peace 
Prospects. 
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The most remarkable qualities of 
A New Hero. personal prowess have been shown by 

Colonel Funston, of the Twentieth 
Kansas Regiment, who has been made a briga- 
dier-general for his valorous conduct, and who 
has in the popular mind become one of the fore- 
most heroes of the entire war period. Funston, 
it should be said, was showing precisely the 
same fine qualities as an officer in the Cuban 
army several years ago—at a time when many 
superior persons in the United States were deny- 
ing that there was any Cuban army, while still 
more were wholly skeptical as to there being 
any fighting timber under the command of 
Gomez and Maceo. So great is the popularity 
of General Funston in Kansas that his fellow- 
citizens are preparing to offer him any sort of 
public place that he may prefer. It has been 
proposed, indeed, in Kansas, that the entire 
Twentieth Regiment—officers and privates, to the 
last man—should be elected or appointed to pub- 
lic office. The suggestion is to make Funston 
governor, fill the other State offices and the Leg- 
islature with members of the Twentieth, and 
parcel out to the remaining heroes of the regi- 
ment the county and city offices, until every 
man is a mayor, a sheriff, a chief of police, or 
something of that sort. On sober second 
thought Kansas will probably conclude not to 
carry out this entire programme. 


HEROIC DEEDS FOR FUNSTON YET TO PERFORM. 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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BRIG.-GEN. FREDERICK FUNSTON, 


The suggestion, however, indicates 
Home-Coming in an extreme way a tendency that 
of Dewey: will be very marked in our politics 
this year, and especially next year. The people 
of the United States like to show their sub- 
stantial appreciation of a brave man of sound 
character who has stood the test of battle. The 
mere announcement last month ‘that Admiral 
Dewey was about to return to the United States 
on board his flagship, the Olympia, touched the 
popular interest and awakened the national en- 
thusiasm a hundred times more than any other 
item of news. The entire West was clamoring 


_to have Dewey return by way of the Pacific 


Ocean and the overland route, rather than by an 
all-sea voyage to the Atlantic seaboard. All 
sorts of projects were discussed for showing 
Dewey honor on his arrival. Various commit- 
tees were formed to arrange for substantial testi- 
monials of the nation’s good-will. The more 
important of these committees agreed at length 
upon the plan of purchasing and fitting up a fine 
home for Admiral Dewey at Washington. The 
Democratic party would be delighted to nominate 
him for the Presidency, although there is some 
reason to suppose that Dewey has been a lifelong 
Republican. So strong and pervasive is this 
Dewey sentiment that one might expect free- 
silver men to vote for him ona gold platform, 
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or Wall Street to support him on a platform 
written by Bryan himself. It is, howeyer, a 


part of Admiral Dewey’s good sense that he will 
not for a moment entertain the idea of political 
office. He-is en rowte for New York via Suez. 


The Last of Lue report of the army beef inquiry 
the ‘Beef ’' board pronounced the canned roast 
Controversy. beef, so called, an unfit ration; but 

found that the refrigerated beef furnished to the 
troops was almost or quite the same in prepara- 
tion as the meat that the great Western packers 
furnish in cold storage to every large town in the 
country. It wasa very grave mistake, certainly, 
if nothing worse, to have supplied the army with 
such quantities of the nauseating canned. roast 
beef. Fortunately. the evidence taken before 
the commission: was fully reported day by day, 
and thus the country was able to form its own 
conclusions. -The commission reflected some- 
what on General Miles, but it cannot be truthfully 
said that in so doing it carried public opinion 
along with it. _Commissary-General Eagan did 
not fare well at the hands of ‘the board. The 
whole subject seems to have been dropped for 
good on both sides. Ourarmy in the Philippines, 
certainly, is not being supplied with bad beef, 
but, on the contrary, is being cared for in fine 
style. 


UNCLE SAM’S VERDICT. 


UNCLE Sam: ** Well, close the thing and take it away. It 
may be O. K., but the whiffs I have had have been very un- 
Savory.”—From the Journal (Minneapolis). 











M. DE BEAUFORT, DUTCH FOREIGN MINISTER. 
(Who opened the conference at The Hague.) 


The peace conference duly assembled 
at The Hague on May 18, where it 
was received with every mark of 
attention by the government of the Netherlands, 
and was organized, as by previous understanding, 
with M. de Staal, the Russian ambassador to 
England, as president. The nations represented 
were the six great European powers, some eight 
smaller European states, four Asiatic govern- 
ments, and the United States. The European 
states apart from the six great powers were Hol- 
land, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, 
Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Servia, Roumania, 
and Turkey. The four Asiatic were China, 
Japan, Persia, and Siam.. The Vatican urgently 
sought an invitation to the conference, but Italy’s 
objection prevailed. Bulgaria desired an invita- 
tion, but Turkey’s nominal suzerainty stood in 
the way. Montenegro was represented by Russia. 


The Conference 
at 
The Hague. 


South Lt is somewhat surprising that the 
American Omission of invitations to the South 
Arbritrations. 4 merican republics should not have 
occasioned more comment. Sefior Calvo, of 
Buenos Ayres, who died in 1893, was regayded 
as the very highest authority of our times on in- 
ternational law ; and there are not a few surviv- 
ing: statesmen and publicists in Brazil, Chile, 
Argentina, and the other Latin-American states 
highly qualified to aid in such an international 
conference. The South American states have 
afforded some instructive instances of the settle- 
ment among themselves of international disputes 
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MEETING OF THE ARGENTINE AND CHILEAN PRESIDENTS ON 


CHILEAN BATTLESHIP ‘ O’HIGGINS.” 


by arbitraticn. Thé delegates from the United 
States, of course, have no authority directly or 
indirectly to speak for Mexico and South Amer- 
ica. They can, however, very fittingly set forth 
the important plan for Pan-American arbitration 
which was the chief work of the Pan-Ameri- 
can conference at Washington, and which was 
adopted by the delegates on April 18, 1890. 
The manner in which the Venezuela-Guiana 
boundary is about to be settled by arbitration is 
well worthy the notice of The Hague meeting. 
A. fortunate instance of the settlement of a serious 
difficulty by arbitration has just now been afforded 
by the two progressive republics of Argentina 
and Chile. They were on the very verge of war ; 
but in September they concluded negotiations for 
arbitrating the points of difference. It required 
a good deal of self-restraint to arbitrate a bound- 
ary question that both sides. considered almost 
vital. The United States legation at Buenos 
Ayres was made the meeting-place for the inter- 
national conference, the work of which.was con- 
cluded with an award given on March 24. The 
line as decided upon gives each country a part 
of what it claimed. ; 


There was a strong racial feeling in 
South America for Spain last year ; 
but the best conviction of the South 
American republics undoubtedly recognized the 
justice of the intervention of the United States 
in Cuba. Our naval victories and the fighting 
qualities of our troops made a marked impression 
in South America. The Monroe doctrine will 
henceforth mean a great deal more in the South 
American mind than it has ever meant before. 


Our Relations 
to the 
Southward. 


The time is favorable for pushing 
in every way the policies and proj- 
ects that would extend the influ- 
ence and trade of the United States 
in the Western world. Our Mexi- 
can relations remain as cordial as 
ever, and Mexico has shown a par- 
ticularly strong appreciation of the 
reception accorded by President 
McKinley and Secretary Hay to 
Mexico’s new ambassador at Wash- 
ington, Sefior Aspiroz. This dis- 
tinguished successor to the lamented 
Romero has played an important 
part in the history of his country, 
and he was one of the men who was 
responsible for the condemnation 
and execution of Maximilian. Cer- 
tain European diplomats at Wash- 
ington undertook on the score of 
Maximilian’s fate to make the new 
ambassador’s position uncomforta- 
ble, if not impossible ; but this attempt to boy- 
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_cott him was easily checkmated by the adminis- 


tration. In Mexico (vide cartoon below) they 
are proud of the ambassador's record as a re- 
publican patriot. 








SENOR ASPIROZ, THE NEW MEXICAN AMBASSADOR AT 
WASHINGTON, AND HIS CREDENTIALS. 


From El Hijo del Ahuizote (Mexico). 





THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


The Canat_ Apropos of our interests to the south- 
ocgportand ward, it is to be noted that the 
‘entral Amer- eee 

ican Affairs. Walker-Haupt commission has at 
length completed a harmonious report on the 
Nicaragua Canal, which is likely to play an im- 
portant part in the future settlement of the ques- 
tion. The report fixes a route, advocates a canal 
adapted to the largest warships, and estimates 
the cost at $125,000,000. American merchants 
in Central America have of late, more than ever 
before perhaps, been subjected to annoyance by 
reason of the chronic conditions of misgovern- 
ment that prevail in those military despotisms 
misnamed republics. The best thing that could 
possibly happen to Nicaragua in connection with 
the proposed canal would be its ‘out-and-out an- 
nexation to this country. The United States 
cruiser Detroit was sent to Bluefields, on the 
Nicaraguan coast, several weeks ago to protect 
American merchants. The rebellion against the 
government of President Zelaya, led by Gen- 
eral Reyes, had for a time maintained a de facto 
government at Bluefields, and had compelled the 
American merchants to pay over to it the regular 
customs duties. Subsequently the government 
of President Zelaya overcame the rebellion, and. 
the merchants were ordered to pay the duties a 
second time to the regular government. Their 
refusal to do so was about to result in the seizure 
of their storehouses and wares, when our Gov- 
ernment sent the Detroit to their aid. It was 
subsequently arranged that the merchants should 
deposit the amount of the 
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their relative interests in China. The main basis 
of the agreement is very simple. England is not 
to interfere with the development of Russia’s in- 
terests north of the Great Wall, and Russia is not 
to discourage, directly or indirectly, the develop- 
ment of British interests in the valley of the 
Yang-tse-Kiang. This means that England will 
harbor no more jealousy about Russian railroads 
in the north; and it explains the firm demand 
that Russia has just now made upon China for 
the privilege of constructing a branch line of the 
great trans-Siberian system down to Pekin. Ul- 
timately, the sphere of Russian ‘interest " may 
develop by degrees to the.next stage, which 
would be.called a sphere of ‘influence ’’—after 
which there might come a ‘‘ protectorate,” which 
would be the. precursor to annexation. But at 
present the Anglo- Russian agreement is intended 
to maintain the Chinese empire, rather than to 
precipitate its break-up. 


Allusion was made in these pages 
last month to the wide interest ex- 
pressed in Europe over the successful 
construction of a great ice-breaking boat for the 
Russian Government upon the plans of Admiral 
Makaroff. It is now claimed in Detroit that the 
Russian boat has actually been built, virtually 
upon the plans of the St. Jgnace, which was de- 
signed some ten years ago by Mr. Frank E. 
Kirby to keep the Straits of Mackinaw open the 
year around. Mr. Frank E. Robinson, of the 


Russianizing an 
American 
/nvention. 





duties with the British con- 
sul-general pending the 
settlement of the question 
between the governments 
of the United States and 
Nicaragua. The water at 
Bluefields and along the 
Mosquito coast being too 
shallow for the Detrozt, the 
converted yachts Vixen and 
Viking have now been sent 
to make the Central ‘A meri- 
cans familiar-with the Stars ° 
und Stripes. 





The Anglo- The most aus- 
Agraaan, Picious of all the 
About China. preludes to the 
peace conference at The 
Hague was the conclusion 
of an agreement between 
_ England and Russia that 
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least, all danger of serious 
controversy in respect to 


THE ICE-CRUSHER “SAINTE MARIE” CROSSING THE STRAITS OF MACKINAW, 
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Detroit Journal, reminds us of the great effect- 
iveness of Mr. Kirby’s invention. The. S¢. 
Ignace was followed by the still more powerful 
Ste. Marie. The Detroit Free Press declares that 
Admiral Makaroff, accompanied by two expert 
members of his staff, inspected the Ste. Marie 
two years ago. The Russian authorities, it is 
said, first had their attention called to the St. 
Ignace through an article contributed. by Mr. 
John Barr, of Detroit, to the London Graphic 
some years ago. Mr. Kirby was invited by the 
Russian Government to submit plans for an ice- 
breaking steamer to run on Lake Bakil, in Siberia, 
and his plans were approved ; but he was un- 
willing to accept the terms of the proposed 
contract. These negotiations occupied several 
years prior to 1894. To what extent Admiral 
Makaroff and the Russian marine experts may 
have contributed original ideas to the plans of 
the Ermack we have no means of knowing. 


The South African situation has been 

pod =, in the forefront of English discus- 

sion during the past month. Mr. 

Secil Rhodes, the British South African Com- 
pany, and various British mining syndicates have 
been doing everything in their power to arouse 
English feeling against President Kriger and the 
government of the Transvaal. There can be no 
doubt that every effort has been made to force a 
rupture between the British Government and 
the South African republic. The mining and 
commercial interests represented by Mr. Rhodes 
are simply in the position of having gone as 
aliens into a foreign country to exploit rich re- 
sources, where the domestic laws and institutions 
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MR. CECIL RHODES SPEAKING AT THE MEETING OF THE 
BRITISH SOUTH AFRICAN COMPANY, LONDON, 


are not to their liking and are not altered at 
their behest. The British Government has no 
more right to hold the South African republic to 
account for its naturalization laws and its other 
internal institutions than to make demands upon 
Switzerland as regards purely domestic questions. 
Such is the legal aspect of the case. It will not be 
wise, however, for President Kriiger to stand too 
stiffly upon his legal rights, in the face of the 
plain fact that the Uitlander population, wealth, 
and influence are bound at an early day so to 
have outstripped the old-fashioned Boers that— 
laws or no laws—the Uitlanders will have their 
way. An Uitlander conspiracy was detected 
and broken up by President Kriiger at Johannes- 
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PRESIDENT KRUGER RETURNING FROM THE RAAD ATTENDED BY HIS ESCORT OF THE PRETORIA MOUNTED POLICE. 











THE PROGRESS OF 


burg last month, and a number of Englishmen 
were thrown into prison. This, however, caused 
no immediate rupture between governments, and 
did not interfere with plans which had been 
made for a conference between Sir Alfred Mil- 
ner, England’s representative at Cape Town, and 
President Kriger, under the auspices of Presi- 
dent Stein, of the Orange Free State, at Bloem- 
fontein. This meeting was to take place on the 
last day of May and the conference was to extend 
for some days into June. 


The peace conference and its sup- 
posed sentiment against the further 
development of invention in the di- 
rection of utensils and engines of war has had 
the effect, apparently, of provoking an unwonted 


New Utensils 
of War. 


THE PISTOL IN ITS CASE. 


interest in all such new inventions on 

the part of European readers. Thus 

the French illustrated papers have 

been sharing the space devoted to 

the wonderful French submarine torpedo-boats 
with accounts of new and improved devices 
adopted by the German army. 
a very powerful automatic pistol, which is 
charged with ten cartridges at a time and which 
may be reloaded with great speed. The pistol 
is readily inclosed in a convenient protective 
case, which in turn may by the touch of a spring 
be attached to the handle in such a way as to 
serve the purpose of a carbine stock. This new 
weapon is being turned out at the Mauser fac- 
tory. It affords a concrete illustration of the 
grim reality of militarism in Europe, by the side 
of which the discussions at The Hague seem like 


One of these is’ 


THE WORLD. 


THE NEW “ TEN-SHOOTER”’ GERMAN 
ARMY PISTOL. 


the mere shadows of hopes un- 
attainable. And yet it remains 
true that idealism, after all, is 
the one great and all-conquering 
force in the world. 


Some Contrasts _ be occasion of the peace conference 
Emphastned by is seized by all sorts of movements 
the Conference. snd causes as a favorable opportu- 
nity for contrasting the actual conduct of partic- 
ular nations with the high standards that their 
presence at The Hague would seem to imply. 
Thus while Turkey joins in the discussion of 
means for lessening military cruelty and for pro- 
moting the gentle sway of law and justice, Ar- 
menian committees have gone to The Hague to 
beg the conference to consider the diabolical 
horrors of Turkey’s military methods in that un- 
happy region. While the Czar was receiving 
the rather obsequious homage of the conference in 
resolutions of praise and congratulation, the peo- 
ple of Finland by the hundreds of thousands were 
calling upon the whole world to witness his viola- 
tion of the compact under which when Finland 
became nominally subject to the Russian throne 
it was upon the pledge of the maintenance of the 
Finnish constitution and the virtual independence 
of the country. It is at least interesting to note 
the news that the Czar has decided to abolish the 
Siberian exile system. 


THE CASE ATTACHED TO THE PISTOL TO FORM A CARBINE. 








RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From April 21 to May 20, 1899.) 


THE FIGHTING IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


April 21.—Three companies of the South Dakota and 
three companies of the Minnesota volunteers drive 
back a rebel force of 500 men, between Manila and 
Malolos, inflicting heavy losses. 

April 22.—General Lawton, in command of the North 
Dakota volunteers, two battalions of the Third Infan- 
try, the Twenty-second Infantry, three troops of the 
Fourth Cavalry, and Gale’s squadron, clears the coun- 
try of rebels in the vicinity of Novaliches, about ten 
miles north of Manila. 

April 23.—Near Malolos the Fourth Cavalry and the 
Nebraska volunteers encounter a strong force of rebels ; 
Col. John M. Stotsenburg and Lieut. Lester E. Sisson, 
of the Nebraska regiment, are killed; 2 privates of the 
same regiment and 1 trooper of the Fourth Cavalry are 
killed and many are wounded; the Iowa and Utah vol- 
unteers also have a number of men wounded. 


April 24.—General MacArthur’s division begins the 


siege of Calumpit, the new headquarters of the Fili- 
pinos, about eight miles northwest of Malolos; the 
Fourth Cavalry and the Nebraska and Iowa volunteers, 
under General Hale, occupy a position near Calumpit, 
commanding the ford in the river ; Generals MacArthur 
and Wheaton, with the Montana volunteers, advance 
to the left of the railroad, and the Kansas volunteers 
move forward to the right, north of Malolos. 


April 25.—General MacArthur’s division advances 
through the jungle across the Bagbag River, with a 
loss of 6 killed and 28 wounded; the South Dakota vol- 
unteers pursue the Filipinos to the outskirts of Calum- 
pit. 

April 26.—Col. Frederick Funston, of the Twentieth 
Kansas, with volunteers from his regiment, crosses the 
Bagbag River by crawling along the iron girders of the 
bridge and disperses the Filipinos at that point; Gen- 
eral Hale’s troops approach on the right, following the 
north bank of the river nearest the town from the east, 
with the First Nebraska Volun- 
teers on the left and the First 
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South Dakota and Fifty-first 
Iowa beyond; General Hale’s 
right’ joins General Wheaton’s 
left soon after noon; the insur- 
gent losses are 70 killed and 350 
prisoners; in defense of Calum- 
pit the Filipinos make use of 
artillery for the first time; just 
before noon the Utah Battery 
shells the town; General Hale’s 
brigade appearing on the right, 
the rebels retreat and the Ameri- 
cans enter the town. 


April 27.—Colonel Funston, 
with 120 men of the Twentieth 
Kansas, crosses the river under 
a galling fire from the insur- 
gents, and, reénforced by Gen- 
eral Wheaton’s brigade, drives 
back the entire insurgent forces 
with a loss of 2 killed and 12 
wounded ; 37 rebel prisoners are 
taken. 

April 28.—The Filipinos ask 
for a cessation of hostilities un- 
til their congress can act on 
terms of peace; General Otis 
declines to recognize the Fili- 
pino government; President 
McKinley sends a message of 
congratulation and thanks to 
General Otis and the troops in 
the Philippines. 

April 29.—General Otis de- 
mands of the Filipinos an uncon- 
ditional surrender; their com- 
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missioners return to the insur- 
gent lines. 

















RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


May 1.—Admiral Dewey reports to the Navy Depart- 
ment that Lieutenant Gillmore, of the Yorktown, and 
‘9 of his men are prisoners at the Filipino headquarters ; 
Secretary Long, in a speech at Boston, makes a defense 
of the administration’s course in the Philippines. 
May 4.—General MacArthur’s troops begin a forward 
movement ; General Hale’s brigade, consisting of two 





BRIG.-GEN. H. C. MERRIAM. 


(In command of the federal troops sent to quell the Idaho 
mining riots.) 


battalions of the Fifty-first Iowa Volunteers, the First 
Nebraska, and the First South Dakota Volunteers, 
with a Gatling gun detachment under command of 
Major Young, of the Sixth Artillery, and General 
Wheaton, with Hotchkiss and Gatling guns mounted 
on hand-cars, and the Twentieth Kansas and First 
Montana Volunteers deploying to the right and left, 
traverse a marshy country and meet with resistance 
near San Tomas; the insurgents retreat after burning 
the villages of San Tomas and Minalin ; continuing the 
advance, General Wheaton’s troops meet with a hot fire 
near San Fernando; the Filipinos retreat toward San 
Isidro ; the rebels also try to force General Ovenshine’s 
lines at Malate, south of Manila, but are dispersed, with 
no loss to the Americans. 

May 5.—General Lawton captures Balinag after hard 
fighting. 

May 8.—The Filipinos attack San Fernando, but are 
repulsed by the Montana volunteers ; a reconnoitering 
party from General Lawton’s command, consisting of 
two companies from the Minnesota volunteers and two 
companies from the Oregon volunteers, advances to a 
point near San Miguel, about twelve miles north of 
Balinag ; two American gunboats proceed up the San 
Fernando River, north of Manila, shelling rebel earth- 
works and capturing the village of Guagua. 

May 10.—The Filipinos attack the American forces 
at Bacolor, but are repulsed. 

May 14.—The town of San Miguel is taken by Gen- 
eral Lawton’s scouts. 

May 15.—Filipinos near Calumpit attack our gun- 
boats, but are driven back with heavy loss. 

May 17.—General Lawton's advance guard, consisting 
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of the Minnesota, Oregon, and North Dakota volun- 
teers and the Twenty-second Infantry, captures the 
town of San Isidora with slight opposition ; the Fili- 
pinos.are pursued to the mountains north of the town. 

May 18.—The insurgents on General MacArthur's 
front withdraw to the northward ; General Lawton’s 
advance is resumed. 

May 20.—Admiral Dewey sails from Manila on his 
return voyage to the United States. 

THE AMERICAN OCCUPATION OF CUBA. 

April 21.—General Brooke issues an order designating 
the use to which Cuban revenues shall be put. 

April 24.—Much sickness, especially typhoid fever, is 
reported among the troops at Puerto Principe and 
Pinar Del Rio. 

April 28.—Conferences are held at Havana with a 
view to revising the muster-rolls of the Cuban army. 

May 2.—The military authorities issue decrees of re- 
form in the Cuban laws. 

May 9.—General Gomez makes a request for permis- 
sion to organize a standing army of 15,000 Cubans. 

May 14.—Large claims against the United States 
Government for property destroyed in the Cuban war 
are said to have been prepared by British, German, and 
French residents in the island. 

May 15.—General Gomez withdraws from the work of 
distributing pay to the Cuban soldiers. 

May 18.—General Gomez issues a manifesto concern- 
ing his part in the negotiations for the payment of the 
Cuban army. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 

April 21.—Governor Stone, of Pennsylvania, appoints 
ex-Senator Quay to fill the vacancy which the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature failed to fill. 

April 24.—Major Lee sums up the case for General 
Miles at the last open session of the army beef court of 
inquiry. 

April 26.—The New York Legislature passes a bill for 
rapid transit in New York City. 

April 28.—The New York Legislature adjourns. 

April 29.—The army beef court of inquiry finishes its 
work and adjourns....Brig.-Gen. George W. Davis is 
appointed military governor of Porto Rico, to succeed 
General Henry....Several hundred union miners from 
towns in the Coeur d’Alene mining @istrict of Idaho 
capture a railroad train, arm themselves with guns and 
dynamite, and advance on Wardner, where they destroy 
property of mining corporations employing non-union 
labor to the value of $200,000; Governor Steunenberg 
asks for federal troops. 

May 1.—The Republican caucus committee of the 
House of Representatives finishes its work of framing a 
plan of monetary legislation. 

May 2.—Thomas G. Hayes (Dem.) is elected mayor of 
Baltimore, over William T. Malster, the present in- 
cumbent, by a majority of 8,700....Senator Kyle, of 
South Dakota, resigns the chairmanship of the indus- 
trial commission. 

May 3.—Some of Edward Atkinson’s pamphlets, de- 
signed for the Philippines, are seized by the postal 
officials at San Francisco..... United States troops ar- 
rive at Wardner, Idaho, under command of General 
Merriam, and begin making arrests of participants in 
the miners’ riots; several hundred suspected rioters 
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are put under arrest and the district is declared under 
martial law. 

May 8.—Orders are issued for the assignment of Rear 
Admiral John C. Watson to succeed Admiral Dewey in 
command of the Asiatic station. 

May 11.—The industrial commission in Washington 
begins an investigation of trusts....The Business Men’s 
League of Pennsylvania issues an address relating to 
the anti-Quay movement. 

May 16.—Attorney-General Monett, of Ohio, testifies 
before the industrial commission in Washington regard- 
ing the Standard Oil Company. 

May 17.—Evidence is given before the Mazet com- 
mittee in New York City of the existence of large 
numbers of pool-rooms and gambling-places. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


April 21.—A meeting of miners to demand the fran- 
chise is held at Johannesburg, South Africa. 

April 23.—The senatorial elections for the new Spanish 
Cortes result in giving the government a larger major- 
ity in the Senate than in the Chamber of Deputies.... 
M. Hanatoux, former French foreign minister, testifies 
before the Court of Cassation in Paris that he has doubts 
of the guilt of Dreyfus. 

April 25.—The Canadian Government estimates for 
the next year show a decrease of about $1,500,000. 

April 28.—The first Cretan government is formed 
under the autonomist régime. 

April 29.—Tariff measures are passed in three of the 
Australian colonies discriminating in favor of British 
trade. 

May 1.—In the British House of Commons it is an- 
nounced that the government has failed to reach an 
agreement with Cecil Rhodes in regard to his Cape-to- 
Cairo railroad. 

May 8.—The Italian ministry resigns, owing to its 
«failure to receive support for its Chinese policy. 

May 5.—Lord Rosebery makes two speeches in Lon- 
don criticising the government. 

May 6.—M. de Freycinet resigns the portfolio of 
minister of war in the French cabinet ; he is succeeded 
by M. Krantz, minister of public works; Senator 
Monestier succeeds M. Krantz. 

May 10.—The'@zarina gives 50,000 rubles for the relief 
of the famine sufferers in Russia and sends a commis- 
sion to investigate their condition. 

May 14.—A new cabinet is formed in Italy, with the 
sanction of King Humbert. 

May 18.—The postmen of Paris go out on strike be- 
cause of the refusal of the French Senate to pass a bill 
increasing their wages. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


April 22.—The King and Queen of Italy review the 
combined British and Italian fleets off Sardinia. 

April 24.—The German ambassador at Washington 
directs the attention of our State Department to the 
recent speech of Captain Coghlan, of the Raleigh, in 
New York City....Germany makes a conciliatory pro- 
posal to the Chinese Government regarding the Tien- 
tsin and Chin-Kiang Railway. 

April 26.—Captain Coghlan, of the Raleigh, is repri- 
manded by the Navy Department for his Union League 
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HON. HERBERT W. BOWEN. 
(Appointed minister to Persia.) 


Club speech in New York City, at which the Germa. 
Government took offense. 

April 27.—Mataafa, the Samoan chieftan, accepts an 
armistice, the Germans declining to sign the proclama- 
tion. 

April 29.—Correspondence between President McKin- 
ley and Emperor William of Germany on the project 
for a German-American cable is made public in Berlin. 

May 1.—In the British House of Commons Lord Salis- 
bury makes a statement regarding the Anglo-Russian 
agreement....Secretary Hay delivers to Ambassador 
Cambon the warrants for the $20,000,000 due from the 
United States to Spain under the terms of the peace 
treaty. 

May 2.—Great Britain demands of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment reparation for the recent attacks of Chinese 
rebels on the British authorities in the Kan-lung ex- 
tension of Hong Kong....Siam cedes to France the 
province of Luang-Prabang, France agreeing to with- 
draw from the so-called neutral zone. 

May 3.—President McKinley appoints Herbert W. 
Bowen minister to Persia, Julius G. Lay consul 
general at Barcelona, and Stanton Sickles secretar; 
of legation at Madrid. 

May 4.—France protests against the reduction of in- 
terest on Spain’s foreign debt. 

May 5.—The United States gunboat Vixen is ordered 
to Bluefields, Nicaragua. 

May 6.—The United States makes a temporary ar- 
rangement with Nicaragua regarding the claims of 
American merchants at Bluefields. 

May 9.—The government of Morocco settles the claims 
of the United States and the cruiser Chicago sails from 
Tangier. 
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Philadelphia. 


THE BAY OF APIA, SAMOA—AMERICAN AND BRITISH WARSHIPS IN THE FOREGROUND. 


May 14.—The Spanish authorities decide to withdraw 
all of Spain’s soldiers from Philippine ports....The 
Chinese Government refuses Russia’s demand for a 
- new railroad concession. 

May 16.—British troops take the city of Kow-Loon, 
disarming the Chinese forces. 

May 17.—A proposal is made to submit the Alaskan 
boundary question to arbitration. 

May 18.—The peace conference called by the Czar as- 
sembles at The Hague. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


April 22.—The Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences in Paris awards Major Marchand the prize of 
15,000 francs for “‘the greatest act of devotion of any 
kind”....The Kayser-Hausmann Bank of Palermo sus- 
pends payment, with a deficit of 2,000,000 lire. 

April 24.—Signor Marconi successfully conducts a 
series of experiments in wireless telegraphy between a 
moving French warship, the Ibis, off the station at 
Wimereux, France, the South Foreland light-house, and 
the Goodwin Sands light-ship. 

April 25.—The tercentenary of the birth of Oliver 
Cromwell is celebrated in England. 

April 26.—Fire in Dawson City causes $1,000,000 loss. 

April 27.—A tornado causes great loss of life and 
damage to property in Kirksville and Newtown, Mo. 


May 1.—The gas companies of New York City make a 
cut in rates to consumers from $1.25 to 50 cents a thou- 
sand feet. 

May 2.—The bodies of 252 soldiers who died in Cuba 
and Porto Rico are buried with military honors in Ar- 
lington Cemetery, opposite Washington. 


May 3.—The Most Rev. Dennis O’Connor is installed 
as Roman Catholic archbishop of Toronto....Ken- 
tucky’s monument to Union and Confederate soldiers is 
dedicated on the battlefield of Chickamauga. 


May 5.—The transfer of the Yerkes street-railroad in- 
terests in Chicago to the Elkins-Widener syndicate is 
completed. 

May 10.—Mr. Andrew Carnegie offers to give $250,000 
to the projected fund for the University of Birming- 
ham....The annual reunion of Confederate veterans 
begins in Charleston, S. C. 


May 11.—Pope Leo declares a universal jubilee in the 
year 1900. 

May 13.—Twenty-eight persons are killed and 50 in- 
jured in a railroad wreck near Reading Pa. 

May 14.—The Rev. Dr. Charles A. Briggs is ordained 
to the priesthood of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in New York City. 

May 17.—Queen Victoria lays the foundation stone of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. 





THE LATE MR. THOMAS ELLIS, M.P. 


OBITUARY. 

April 22.—Representative Samuel T, Baird, of Louisi- 
ana, 38....Sir John Robert Mowbray, father of the 
British House of Commons, 84....Ex-Gov. Frederick 
Smyth, of New Hampshire, 80. 

April 24.—Ex-Gov. and ex-United States Senator Rich- 
ard J. Oglesby, of Illinois, 75. 

April 26.—Count Hohenwart Gerlachstein, former 
premier of Austria, 75. 

April 27.—Rev. Alexander Huntington Clapp, D.D., 
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editorial secretary of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society, 80....Sheridan Shook, formerly a 
prominent Republican politician of New York, 77. 

April 29.—Dr. Reuben Ludlam, of Chicago, one of the 
most eminent homeopathic physicians of the country, 67. 

April 30.—Lewis Baker, a prominent journalist and 
politician, 66. 

May 1.—Prof. Frederick Karl Christian Ludwig 
Biichner, the author of “ Force and Matter,” 75. 

May 2.—Henry B. Hyde, president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, 65....Dr. Martin Edouard von 
Simson, German jurist and politician, 89. 
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May 8.—Judge William Lawrence, formerly comp- 
troller of the United States Treasury, 80....Gen. Man- 
ning F. Force, of Ohio.... William H. Romeyn, of Kings- 
ton, N. Y., 88. 

May 11.—Gen. William Porcher Miles, of Louisiana, 77. 

May 12.—Ex-Gov. Roswell P. Flower, of New York, 
64....Henry Becque, the French dramatic author, 62. 

May 15.—Fancisque Sarcey, the French essayist, 71. 

May 16.—Rev. Dr. William Nast, the founder of Ger- 
man Methodism in America, 92. 

May 19.—Ex-United States Senator Charles R. Buck- 
alew, of Pennsylvania, 77. . 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


HE following conventions were unintentionally 
omitted from the announcements published in our 
May number: The National Temperance Congress, at 
West New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y., on July 1-4; 
the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North America, at 
St. Paul, Minn., on June 9; the general convention of 
the Universalist Church in America, at Saratoga, N.Y., 
on July 29-August 7; the meeting of the officials of 
agricultural colleges and experimené stations, at San 
Francisco, on July 11-18; the American Institute of 
Instruction at Bar Harbor, Maine, on July 6-10; the 
second Capon Springs conference on education in the 
South, at Capon Springs, W. Va., on June 21-23; the 
American Manual Training Association, at New York 
City, on June 30-July 1; the National Association of 
the Deaf, at St. Paul, Minn., on July 11-14; the Inter- 
national Association of Factory Inspectors, at Quebec, 
on August 29; the Commercial Law League of America, 
at Asbury Park, N. J., on July 24-29; the National 
Prohibitionists’ convention, at Pittsburg, on June 8; 
the National Sociological Convocation at Lake Bluff, 
Til., on August 16; the convention of the New Jerusa- 
lem Church, at Boston, on June 1-6; and the Central 
Schuetzenbund of North America, at Dubuque, Iowa, 
on June 12-25. 

Among the gatherings announced for the month of 
June in our last number are the National Social and 
Political Conference, at Buffalo, N. Y., on June 28- 
July 4;.the meeting of the American Fisheries Society, 
at Niagara Falls, on June 28-29; the American Medical 
Association, at Columbus, Ohio, on June 6; the Ameri- 
can Neurological Association, at Atlantic City, N. J., 
on June 14-16; the American Institute of Homeopathy, 
at Atlantic City, N. J.,on June 20-24; the National 
Eclectic Medical Association, at Detroit, on June 20- 
22; the National Music Teachers’ convention, at Cin- 
cinnati, on June 21-23 ; the meeting of the International 
Missionary Union, at Clifton Springs, N. Y., on June 
14-20; the General Synod of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church in America, at Catskill, N. Y.,on June 7; the 
National Association of Credit Men, at Buffalo, N. Y., 
on June 6-8; the American Railway Master Mechanics’ 
Association, at Old Point Comfort, Va., on June 19; 
and the National Association of Railway Postal Clerks, 
at Indianapolis, on June 3. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 

In connection with our announcements of summer 
schools in our last number, we alluded to the fact that 
several of the leading universities are beginning to 
hold regular summer sessions, The University of Wis- 
consin announces such a session this year for the first _ 
time. More than half of the university faculty will be 
present, giving over one hundred courses in twenty de- 
partments, and several distinguished visitors from 
abroad will give lectures—for example, Prof. William 
Cunningham, of Trinity College, Cambridge, will lec- 
ture on the industrial revolution. 

Clark University, at Worcester, Mass., will mark the 
close of its tenth academic year with brief courses of 
lectures on July 5-8 by such distinguished European 
scientists as Emile Pickard, Angelo Mosso, and Santi- 
ago Ramon y Cajal. 

The Charity Organization Society of New York will 
conduct from June 19 to July 29 a training class in prac- 
tical philanthropic work on the plan outlined in the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS for February by Dr. Philip Ayres. 
Two classes of persons will be received—graduate stu- 
dents from universities and colleges who desire to gain 
a practical view of social conditions, and the workers in 
the field of practical philanthropy who seek a wider 
knowledge of the methods that have been applied in 
improving the social situation. 

The ninth Oxford summer meeting will be held from 
July 29 to August 23. The main courses of lectures will 
illustrate the history, literature, fine art, economics, 
and science of the period 1837-71. There will also be a 
special course of lectures on Hellenic studies in the 
nineteenth century, and special classes in the history 
and theory of education, the English language, Greek 
and Latin, moral philosophy, geology, and biology. 

The Edinburgh Summer School of Modern Languages 
will be held during the month of August. The pur- 
pose of this summer school is to extend the knowledge 
and advance the teaching of modern languages by 
means of an international meeting for intellectual, 
educational, and friendly intercourse. For the pres- 
ent year French and English will be the languages 
of the meeting, but it is hoped that German, Italian, 
and other languages will be introduced in future 
years. 
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SOME CARICATURES OF THE MONTH. 











THE WEST TO ADMIRAL DEWEY. 
“Please come via San Francisco. All we ask is to sit on : 
the fence and watch you go by.” —From the Tribune (Minne- SNCEe Sa eee eee 








apolis). **One ahead, anyway, by jingo!” 
From the World (New York). 
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A VISION OF THE NEXT POLITICAL CAMPAIGN THAT GIVES 
THE POLITICIANS A FILIPINO FRIGHT. 


HEADING OFF THE YANKEE PIG. __ 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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OH, YES, GIVE US EXPANSION! BUT MORE AS A NATURAL GROWTH-—NOT TOO HOT AND SITDDEN AND IN SPOTS. 
From Life (New York). 





APROPOS OF CHICAGO’S PROTEST AGAINST THE METHODS OF 
RECOMMENDED BY HOAR. THE ** ANTI-IMPERIALISTS.”’ 
Hoar: “Give the child over to the nurse, uncle, and it will **Who will crush the copperhead ? Iwill!” 
stop crying.’’—From the Tribune (Minneapolis). From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 
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THE END OF THE BEEF INQUIRY. 
GENERAL MILEs: “I’ve nothing further to say. Let those gentlemen ‘explain’ ANDREW JACKSON’S WAY. 
in 1900.”—From the Evening Post (Denver). “My God would not have smiled 


J tes : on me had I punished only the poor, 
The cartoonists have dismissed the beef question with The methods of  jgnorant savages and spared the 


rather contemptuous allusions to the findings of the propagandaem-_ white men who set them on.”—An- 
board of inquiry. Public opinion seems to consider ployed by a few ~- drew Jackson.—From the Journal 
that the evidence goes at least a long way toward jus- gentlemen at the (New York). 

ifying the original allegations made by General Miles. head of what they 

call the “‘anti-imperialist” movement have come in 
for severe criticism during the past month. Their 
pamphlets have been excluded from the mails to Manila 
on the ground that they are intended to stir upa spirit 
of mutiny among our troops in the Philippines. It is 
not to be believed that the Boston pamphlets could have 
done any harm among our own soldiers ; although it is 
‘undoubtedly true that this particular movement has 
lent much encouragement to the Filipinos. 








HOORAY ! 
PRESIDENT MCKINLEY: ** What’s this—a honeymoon ?” 
St. Pau: “ Not hardly ; but we come hand in hand to in- 
vite you to pay us a visit this summer.” 
MINNEAPOLIS: “* Will you come ?”’ 
McKIn.uey: “ Well, under the circumstances I can’t very NO FURTHER PROCEEDINGS, THANK GOD. 
well refuse.”"—From the Tribune (Minneapolis). From the World (New York). 
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QUITE COMFORTABLE AT PRESENT IN SAMOA! 
JONATHAN: “ Well, brother of my heart, haven't: we thrown him out nicely ?’—From the Nebelspalter (Zurich). 
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Henri @’ Orleans. Paul Dérouléde. 
A SOLUTION TO THE SAMOAN QUESTION ? ‘ 
Don QuEXOTE (to the three powers): ‘“‘Isn’t it time for Sancho Panza to have his island ?”—From the Amsterdammer. 
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‘THE LION’S RIDE. 

SHADE OF BISMARCK: “ An understanding with England! (After the English-French African Convention.) 
Ah, times are altering.” —From Judy (London). From Lustige Blitter. 
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THE COLONY-HUNGRY GERMAN AND GENEROUS UNCLE SAM. 


WILHELM: “ Your dish is so full and Iam so hungry. May I not have one or two?” 
UNCLE SAM; “Certainly, Willy, and even more!”—From the Amsterdammer. 





NORTH CAROLINA 


, 7 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TRUST (THE HIPPOGAT) FEEDS 
ON, UNSATED.—From the Times (Minneapolis). 


by PY 


ae : } IN THE MONSTER’S MAW—CAN HE DIGEST IT ALL? 


Pom 

SAD { ; Look out! look out! ye merchant-men all— 
. iy Look out for the HIPPOGAT, 

Who eateth industries great and small 
And waxeth so big and fat. 


b) 


Cradles and coffins and babies’ milk, 
Oil, sugar, refined and raw, 
Newspaper print and the beldame’s silk 
All go to the monster’s maw. 
hao one aunidieeer. From the Times (Minneapolis). 
The army court of inquiry has reported, much to the satis- 
faction of the army court of inquiry. of his “‘Hippogat” cartoons appear on this page. With 
From the Tribune (Minneapolis). Stewart reénforcing ‘‘ Bart” and Bowman, Minneapolis 
egy) WOMOLESE becomes the chief cartoon center of the country out- 
Many of ourread- «347 7/8 WY 42 side of New York. 
ers will remember : Wg 
the cartoons repro- 
duced in this de- 
partment three 
years ago, during 
the campaign, by 
Mr. W. B. Stewart, 
then on the staff of 
the Washington (D. 
C.) Times, whose 
work on the Bryan 
side was remark- 
ably forcible. Mr. 
Stewart is now 
drawing cartoons 
for the Minneapolis 
Times, and he is 
giving. particular 
attentionto what he 
calls the ‘‘ Hippo- 
gat,” the ‘Great 
American Trust” in : 
the guise of a hip- wuicn oF THEM NEEDS PROTECTION? UNCLE SAM’S NEXT DUTY. 
popotamus. Three From the Times (Minneapolis). From the Times (Los Angeles). 





TRUSTS—THE RUSH TO INDUSTRIAL MONOPOLY. 


BY BYRON W. HOLT. 


EY ERY kind of business is being done on 

a larger scale and in a centralized way. 
Department stores, theater syndicates, clearing- 
houses, mammoth mining, manufacturing, and 
transporting companies—all are the outcome of 
improved methods of production and distribution. 

Evolution in these matters can scarcely go 
backward, while thousands of trained men—me- 
chanics, electricians, engineers, chemists, bankers, 
economists—are devising better and less wasteful 
means of extracting metals ; growing farm prod- 
ucts ; manufacturing, transporting, and selling 
goods ; and of conveying thought. 

Goods can be made and distributed cheaper on 
a large than on a small scale. Therefore we 
must expect syndicates and trusts to increase in 
size and extent as fast as competent managers 
can be developed and as we can adjust ourselves 
to new conditions. But the process of adjust- 
ment is an extremely difficult and painful one. 
Not only does it throw whole classes of men out 
of employment—as did the introduction of ma- 
chines—but it necessitates a radical change in 
our methods of taxation and perhaps in our prop- 
erty rights and forms of government. 


RECENT RAPID GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. 


But few people appreciate the extent to which 
prices and rates are fixed by monopolies and 


combinations. Outside of grains, vegetables, and 
fruits in manufactured forms and of live-stock, 
it is difficult to purchase any article upon 
which there is not an artificial price, fixed either 
by the producers of the article itself, by the pro- 
ducers of the raw materials used in making the 
article, by the dealers in it, or by agreements 
between any or all connected with the manufac- 
ture or sale of the article. Competition inside 
the different industries exists only to a limited 
extent, if at all. Outside competition (of one 
product with another) is becoming more and 
more important, and hence we see the great 
trusts in affiliated industries getting together. 
Besides the incorporated trusts, which prob- 
ably number more than 500 in the United States 
(and are capitalized at $6,000,000,000 to $8,000, - 
000,000, although their actual capital is probably 
less than $3,000,000,000), there are perhaps 500 
more agreements and pools between competing 
manufacturers and transporters which, from the 
standpoint of the consumer, are as effective, in- 


jurious, and obnoxious to just the same extent as 
are the great corporate trusts. These agreements 
are often, if not usually, kept secret, and the 
public has little or no knowledge of them until 
some competitor or former member announces the 
facts or brings suit against the trust. The steel 
rail, steel beam, nail, chemical manufacturers, 
anthracite coal, and insurance trusts are or were 
of this class. None of their agreements had or 
could have any legal recognition, and some of 
them were not even written agreements. And 
yet these have been among the most effective 
trusts as respects raising or sustaining prices. 

Probably the most numerous class of trusts 
are those which are found everywhere in the 
trading world—the hundreds and thousands of 
agreements among wholesalers and retailers. 
Thus the drug trade is filled with national, 
State, county, and local ‘‘associations,’’ which 
fix wholesale and retail prices of hundreds of 
important articles, notably of proprietary medi- 
cines. Wholesale grocers in most States and 
cities, and often the retail grocers too, have 
many price agreements among themselves and 
with the manufacturers 

No list of trusts, at all complete in an absolute 
sense, has been or is likely to be published. 
The list of 353 ‘‘ trusts and combinations” print- 
ed in the year-book for 1899 of the Journal of 
Commerce and Commercial Bulletin of New York 
is probably the most complete and accurate list 
yet made, but it does not include those formed 
since March. These trusts show a capitalization 
of $4,247,918,981 of common and $870,575, 200 
of preferred stock, in addition to a bonded in- 
debtedness of $714,388,661, making a total of 
$5,832,882,842. This list includes most of the 
important incorporated trusts, but only a few of 
the unincorporated ones. It includes none of 
the many great freight and passenger associations 
still in existence in the railroad werld notwith- 
standing the Supreme Court decisions in the 
Trans- Missouri and the Joint Traffic Association 
cases declaring such rate-fixing associations ille- 
gal. It also contains only samples of the many 
municipal monopolies—those in street railroads, 
gas, electric light and power, telephones, eic. 

The following list, carefully revised for this 
article up to May 20, 1899, includes only the 
industrial trusts having a capitalization and 
bonded indebtedness of $10,000,000 or more : 
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IMPORTANT TRUSTS OR COMBINATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Present Name of Trust. 


Where In- 
corporated. 


Present 
Capitalization.* 





Common | Preferred 
Stock. 8 





American Agricultural Co. (forming with 23 fertilizer plants).. 

American Alkali Company........ pads USE e see eases othe te emastes 

American Beet Sugar Company 

American Brick Company (to control the New York market) 

American Brass Company 

American Bicycle Company (forming) 

American Car and Foundry Company (railroad cars) 

American Cotton Oil Company (128 properties) 

American Electric Heating Corporation 

American Fisheries Company (menhaden oil, 15 to 18 companies). 

American Window Glass Company (forming with majority 
the United States) 

American Gas and Electric Lighting Fixture Company (forming) 

American Hide and Leather Company (forming) 

American Ice —— ny (forming; to control ice output of Maine) 

American Linseed Oil Co. (82 plants, 85 per cent., all in country).. 

American Lithograph Company. 

American Machine Company (sewing) 


American Malting Co. (30 companies—nearly all in United States) ooo 


American School Furniture Company 

American Shipbuilding Company 

American Silk Manufacturing Company (silk thread) 

American Smelting and Refining Company 

American Spirits Manufacturing Company (whisky; 18 districts). 

American Steel and Wire Com eer of New Jersey (controls wire 
industry, etc., in the United States) 

American Steel Hoo Company Bite) SEES Pe one ae eenbee peieaere 

American Sugar Refining Company 

American Thread Company (is cotton thread companies) 

American Tin Plate Company (290 mills—all in the Je gg States). 

American Tobacco Company (plug business sold in 1 

American Woolen Co. (men’s woolens—mills in New England) . 

American Writing Paper Company (forming) 

Anaconda Co oper Mining Company 

Atlantic Snuff Company (all but a companies) 

Bessemer Ore Association 

Bethlehem Steel Company 

Bolt and Nut (several associations—carriage, stove, tire, etc.).... 

Borax Consolidated, Limited (absorbing Pacific Borax, etc., 
Company) 

Boston Breweries Company 

Brooklyn Wharf and Warehouse Company 

California Winemakers’ Corporation ( Rilied ‘with California Wine 
Association) 

Cambria Steel Company (owns Cambria Iron Company ; ‘plants 
in 5 counties in Pennsylvania) 

Central Lumber Company of California 

Chemical (pharmaceutical manufacturers’ combine) 

City of Chicago Brewing and Malting Company (English and 
American companies) 

Cleveland and Sandusky Brewin tare gow | (all breweries) 

Congendo. a a Iron (consolidated with Colorado Coal and 

ron Com 

Columbian E nw AR Car Lighting and Brake Company 

Compressed Air Ca 7 pone Compan 

Consolidated Ice (10 or 12 companies in New York and Maine).. 

Consolidated Steel Car Company 

Continental Cement Company 


Continental Tobacco Company (7 plug companies and plug inter- ‘ 


ests of American Company) 
Cotton Yarn (forming) 
Diamond Match co ae (mills all over the United States). 
Electric Boat Company 
Electric Storage Battery Co. (absorbed other companies in 1895).. 
Federal Sewer Pipe Company 
Federal Steel Company ow ns many mills and properties), 
General Chemical Compan 
General Electric (pools wit other companie 


Ss) 1 
Glucose Sugar Refining Company (nearly all - the United States) : 


Granite Ware Trust. (4 companies combining 

Havana Commercial Company (Cuban tobacco, etc.)...........06- 

Tllinois Electric Vehicle Compan 

International Cement Company (forming) 

International Paper Company (25 news and printing paper manu- 
facturers east of Chicago) 

International Silver Company (24 companies—%5 per cent. silver 
plate companies) 

International Smokeless Powder and Dynamite Company 

International Steam Pump Company (5 biggest companies in the 
SFE DD 4.00 c's odecisaxsececcoenoce bess saes caeake hee 





Connecticut 
New Jersey. 


New Jersey. 
Connecticut 
New Jersey. 
New Jersey. 
New Jersey. 
New Jersey. 


New Jersey. 


oa 5 ersey. 


892 |New Jersey. 
Ohio 


‘|New Jersey. 


Connecticut 
New Jersey. 
New York.. 


New Jersey. 
New Jersey. 
New Jersey. 
New Jersey. 
New Jersey. 
New Jersey. 


Montana.... 
New Jersey. 


Colorado... 
New Jersey. 


New Jersey. 
New Jersey 


New Jersey. 


...{Ill. & Eng... 
.|New Jersey. 


New J gli 


Delaware.. 


New J ersey. 
New York.. 
New York.. 
New Jersey. 


New Jersey. 
New Jersey. 
New Jersey. 








New Jersey. 
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15,000,000 





* In incorporated trusts ae capital issued and outstanding is usually given, when known, instead of the full amount 


authorized. + Capital estimated. 
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Present Name of Trust. 


Where In- 


Present 


Capitalization. 


Bonded 
Indebted- 





corporated. 


Preferred 
Sto 





aay, Distilleries and Warehouse Company (57 ** bourbon” 

ants 

Lake Carriers’ Association (3 lines; pool prices)....... pe ie Re 

Lake Superior Consolidated Iron Mines 

Manufacturers’ Paper Company of Chicago (selling agency for 
many mills) 

Marsden Company of Philadelphia (cellulose trust). 

Maryland Brew Company (17 brewery companies of Baltimore)... 

Milwaukee and Chicago Breweries Company (English and Amer- 


National Carpet Company (forming) y 

National Enameling and Stamping Company (consolidating 4 
peeipet companies in the United States) ..........cececeseeeees 

National Lead Company (26 white lead, etc., plants). 

National Salt Company 

National Screw Company 


Nationa. 
National 
National 





PROMO R ed iavavscactedcbevocceosqsccecedtccscceeus Cecccccccce cons 
Pittsburg crowing Company 
Pittsburg Plate Glass Compan 
Pressed Steel Car Compan 
panies and has a monopoly) 
Print Cloth Pool (30 mills; restricts production and fixes prices). 
Reading Company (Anthracite Coal Trust) 
Republic Iron and Steel Company 
River Coal Operators’ Company (Pittsburg to New Orleans)...... 
Lm by nos Powder Company (consolidation all oe gence & bee 
Rubber Goods Manufacturers’ Company (consolidation mechan- 
ical goods companies) 
San + Breweries, Limited (agreement with other brew- 
eries 
Sash pes Door Combine (26 companies; fixes prices) 
Sperry Flour Company (California) 
Standard Distilling and Distributing Hon arg d (whisky) 
Standard Oil (controls petroleum refineries, etc., in the United 


tates) 
Standard Rope and Twine Company (sells through Union Selling 
Company) 
Steel Beams Association (fixes prices) 
Steel Rail Manufacturers’ Association (all big companies agree). 


Steel Steamers (forming with all manufacturerson Great Lakes).| 1899 


Swift & Company (beef) 5 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company (plants in Tennessee 
EEE ERNIE ioc cans cl crescccCtes died bescdneececaissiecusieckeesiaes 

Union Bag and Paper Company sis 

Union Steel and Chain Company (forming) 

Union Tobacco Company (absorbed Durham Company) 

Union Typewriter (5 leading companies) , 

United Fruit Compan davanaees 

United Lighting and Heating Company (8 companies; oil-lighting 
interests of the United States) 

United Shoe Machinery Compan 

United States Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry (18 companies—practi- 
cally allin the South and West) 

United States Dyewood and Extract Company (to unite all in the 
ee er ree err ddimssnedencseuha 

United States Flour Milling Company. 

United States Glue Company. 

United States Leather Compan 

= States Rubber (controls 

Unite 
United States) 


Company ; forming) 
Wein Paper Trust ¢ 


Varnish Company (organizing with all in the 1 


forming with 35 mills in the Connecticut fl 


‘New J ersey. 
.|New Jersey. 








alley).... 





New Jersey. 


New Jersey. 
New Jersey. 
New Jersey. 


New Jersey. 
New Jersey. 


Kentucky... 
New Jersey. 
New Jersey. 


New Jersey. 


New Jersey. 


New Jersey. 


California... 
New Jersey. 


New Jersey. 
New Jersey. 


New Jersey. 
New Jersey. 


New Jersey. 
New Jersey. 


New Jersey. 
New Jersey. 
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1,515,000 
8,250,000 
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NO PRACTICAL SOLUTION. 


To most thinkers and writers the trust prob- 
lem is apparently without practical solution, 
though nearly all hold theories which, if adopted, 
would in their opinions not only avoid any grave 
economic and social results from the concentra- 
tion into the hands of a comparatively few of the 
control of our industries, but which would enable 
us to realize the benefits, without being subjected 
to the evils, of production on a gigantic scale. 
Some, indeed, think that the problem will solve 
itself, that trusts are but great mushrooms in- 
stead of substantial monopolies, and that the trust 
craze will prove to be as evanescent as was the 
tulip craze. Most men holding this latter theory 
have implicit confidence in free competition and 
think that it must finally succeed in overturning 
even such national, State, and municipal mo- 
nopolies as railroads, telegraphs, telephones, and 
gas, electric-light, power, and water plants. 


SOME OPINIONS AS TO EFFECTS AND DANGERS. 


A quotation from the Journal of Commerce and 
Commercial Bulletin of March 22, 1899, may 
convey some idea of the alarm and consternation 
with which the unprecedentedly rapid formation 
of trusts is viewed by some of those who give 


special attention to commercial, financial, and 
economic events. 

After calling attention to the list of 353 trusts 
about to be published in its commercial year- 
book, this great commercial authority said : 


The change is the most stupendous revolution ever 
accomplished in the history of the world’s industrial 


growth. Its suddenness is as remarkable as its magni- 
tude. It has come with none of the careful deliberation 
that usually attends the investment of great aggrega- 
tions of capital. It has been guided by no precedent 
experience. It is no gradual result of a natural evolu- 
tion. .. . It isa reversal of all that economists have 
accepted as fundamental axioms of trade. 
deliberated revolt against the most essential force in 
the regulation of production, distribution, and values— 
the natural law of competition. It amounts to a com- 
plete disruption of the relations between the industrial 
forces and classes of society. It is an extinguishment 
of the voluntary exchanges between the producing and 
merchanting interests, and the creation of one exclusive 
producing organization for each industry, to which all 
other material interests must yield subjection. 
try at large is organized into a system of feudalized 
corporations, each one of which enjoys absolute power 
within its special branch of production, while taken in 
the mass the system constitutes itself the supremest 
trade power in the nation. These innovations upon the 
fixed methods of industry, though fundamentally af- 
fecting the citizen’s free access to the opportunities of 
industrialism, take little account of legalities, equally 
ignoring the law as it stands and as it may possibly be 
changed to meet the case. This headiong precipitancy 
has pursued its purpose almost without forethought, 
certainly with slight consideration for trade moralities 


It isan up- - 


Indus-- 
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or for the weightiest of human liberties, and with little 
regard for the perils of public order which the outwork- 
ings of the system are too liable to evoke. 

In advance of the event, it would not have been 
deemed possible that the most important class among 
our trained and responsible capitalists could at one 
bound take such a daring leap into the dark. The 
change is at best a stupendous experiment. ... The 
change, however, is now a fixed fact. It places nearly 
our entire industrial system upon the monopolistic 
basis. That is a venture unparalleled in the history of 
material civilization ; and not merely the manufactur- 
ing interest, but the still vaster interests thereon de- 
pendent, can but await the outcome with an expectancy 
that must grow more intense as the trial progresses. 


Many similar quotations from important and 
reliable news, trade, and financial papers and jour- 
nals might be cited. That the subject forms an 
important public issue is apparent from the fact 
that the politicians in several States are passing 


severe anti-trust laws or are investigating trusts. 


The Industrial Commission at Washington is also 
beginning what is likely to prove a long and in- 
teresting inquiry into the subject, with a view to 
possible remedial legislation. 


TRUST PROMOTERS AND THEIR PROFITS. 


A new industry has had a great development 
during the last year—that of trust-promoting, in 
which hundreds—perhaps thousands—of men are 
now engaged. While there are many failures in 
this new industry, a dozen men have during the 
last eight months made enough money to buy up 
all the claims in the Klondike. One unusually 
successful man is said to have received between 
$30,000,000 and $40,000,000 in stocks for his 
work in organizing trusts. Out of this amount 
he has had to pay the expense of securing options 
and charters and, in some cases, to share with 
other promoters. His net proceeds, however, at 
present market prices of stocks, probably exceed 
$10,000,000, and may be twice that sum. 

While there is no fixed percentage of stocks 
allowed to promoters or claimed by them, 3 per 
cent. of each kind of stock is often allowed and 
is apparently about the minimum ever received. 
This percentage is said to have been paid to the 
promoters of the International Silver Company 
and will be received by the promoters of the 
United States Vinegar Company should they 
succeed in getting underwriters for it. 

The promoters of the Republic Iron and Steel 
Company are said to have received $5,000,000 
of common stock. Those of the National Tube 
Company and of the American Steel and Hoop 
Company are also said, in each case, to have re- 
ceived $5,000,000. The promoter of the Amer- 
ican Tin Plate Company received $10,000,000 in 
common stock, now worth over $4,000,000. He 
is said to have virtually purchased the plants 
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with his own capital and at prices unknown to 
the various members of the trust. So that while 
$18,000,000 each of common and preferred stock 
were set aside with which to purchase plants, it 
may be that he made even more than the $10,- 
000,000 of common stock allowed to him. Rumor 
says that the promoters of the American Steel and 
Wire Company received $15,000,000 in stock. 
This is probably exaggerated. On November 
22, 1898, Gerritt H. Ten Broeck, of St. Louis, 
sued John W. Gates and Elbert H. Gary for 
$1,875,000, the amount which he would have 
received had he and others not been displaced as 
promoters. He was to get half of the profits. 


THE BUSINESS ALREADY OVERCROWDED. 


Of course such profits are alluring to men of 
ambitious minds, and hence it has come about 
that more men are now prospecting in this field 
than in Western gold mines. Manufacturers not 
yet in trusts are being pestered by promoters and 
are saying to their office-boys, in stereotyped lan- 
guage: ‘Tell him I’m too busy to see him 
to-day. Confound that fellow! He’s been here 
every day this week.” 

Several sets of promoters are often at work in 
one industry. Three sets have for some time 


been preaching the benefits of consolidation to the 


piano manufacturers. Once this trust was nearly 
formed; but several big fellows refused to 
‘¢come in” at the last moment and the scheme 
collapsed. In this, as in many other industries, 
men hesitate to part with a business and ‘ good- 
will” established by many years of hard and 
honest effort. Some refuse to consider any of- 
fers, but their number is small. 

It is more than probable that the trust pro- 
moter is largely responsible for the recent trust 
craze. His smooth talk, flattering promises, and 
too often his false statements or insinuations 
concerning comp¢titors who are represented to 
have given options and are ‘‘coming in” have 
brought many men into trusts against their wills. 
There is, however, no retracing of steps for any 
one who has joined a corporate trust. 


BANKERS RESPONSIBLE FOR OVER- CAPITALIZATION. 


The bankers also are responsible for a part of 
the trust craze and for most of the over-capitali- 
zation. Promoters can accomplish nothing with- 
out the aid of bankers to underwrite and float the 
trusts. While bankers may have intended to 
hold the preferred stock of trusts down to the 
actual value of the properties consolidated—a 
share of ‘‘common”’ stock going as a bonus with 
every share of preferred and the surplus common 
going to the promoters and underwriters—they 
have made great departures from this principle. 
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In not a few cases the face value of the preferred 
stock has been two or three times the actual as- 
sets. In one case the assets, excluding ‘ good- 
will,’ are said to be only about $500,000, al- 
though the capital is $20,000,000, one-half of 
which is preferred stock. But in this case the 
‘¢ good-will’? has been acquired by the expend- 
iture of millions of dollars in advertising and 
is a very valuable asset. The preferred stock is 
selling close to par and is probably worth that 
price. 

The trust movement in its aspects as a pro- 
moters’ craze will subside when the bankers re- 
fuse financial support to trusts which are paying 
three or four prices for plants and which are 
capitaiized—as most recent ones have been— 
with little reference to first cost or to cost of 
duplication, but almost entirely with reference 
to the earnings as calculated from present high 
prices. This the bankers are now said to be 
doing. As a consequence scores of would-be 
trusts are pigeon-holed. Some of them, after be- 
ing examined by search-lights, will get through. 
In most cases they will be held up until the 
options on the plants expire, when the promoters 
will start afresh and try to obtain new and more 
reasonable options. 


SOME OF THE TRUSTS NOW FORMING. 


The Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bul- 
letin of May 19 contains a list of 18 big trusts 
with a proposed capitalization of $1,312,000, 000 
now in process of incubation. The list is as 


follows : 
Capital. 


Carnegie Steel Company 

National Tube Company. 

American Bicycle Company 

American Hide and Leather Company 

United States Worsted Company. ..............++ 
Silk Ribbons 

National Woolen Company 

National Carpet Company. 

Union Steel and Chain Company 

American Window Glass Company 

Fertilizers. 

United States Chair Company 

American Plumbing Supply and Lead Company.. 
American Railway Equipment Company 
National Car Equipment Company 

Gas Fixtures 


25,000,000 
35,000,000 
22,000,000 


*Stated by H. C. Frick, May 20, as $250,000,000. 

Some of these trusts have been held up for 
months and are not likely to pass inspection. 
The bankers are said to be declining to finance 
consolidations where the owners of the various 
plants appear simply to desire to sell out for 
cash, and where they have not sufficient faith in 
the new company to enter it and help to manage 
its affairs. 
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EFFECT OF TRUSTS UPON PRICES AND LABOR. 


Beyond a doubt many trusts can, if at all well 
managed, produce at less cost than individual 
concerns. ‘They should give us cheaper products 
and thus enable consumers to share the benefits 
of production on a large scale. As yet it is a 
moot question whether any trust has given us 
lower-priced products than we would have re- 
ceived from independent producers. Perhaps 
the prices most frequently quoted by trust ad- 
vocates are those of sugar and refined oil. And 
yet there is no justification for their claims in 
either of these cases. Sugar would certainly, 
and oil probably, have been cheaper had there 
been no trust in either of these industries. 

It is perhaps unfair to credit all of the rise in 
prices during the last eight months to the hun- 
dreds of trusts formed during this time. We 
were just passing from depression to business 
prosperity and the natural tendency of prices was 
upward. A candid man, however, must credit 
the greater part of many price advances to the 
trusts which have gained control of certain in- 
dustries and, in some cases, have shut down 
mills and advanced prices. The prices of wire 
nails have been advanced about 100 per cent. 
since the trust was formed, and some mills have 
been closed. The village of Duncansville, Pa., 
is almost ruined by the action of the wire and 
cotton tie trusts, which have closed all of the 
factories in the place. 

The effects upon the workingmen, however, 
will be more manifest when business prosperity 
begins to slacken and demand for goods to fall 
off. Then the trusts will be compelled to close 
mills by wholesale to sustain prices. Of this 
there can be no doubt. 

The prices of nearly all manufactured articles 
have advanced from 10 to 50 per cent. during 
the last eight months. Chemical experts tell us 
that adulterations are on the increase. The re- 
cent slight advances in wages are perhaps insuf- 
ficient to offset the great advance in prices, so that 
as yet wage-earners, except that more are em- 
ployed, may not be as well off as they were a year 
ago. But wages always rise slower than prices, 
and the wage-earners may soon be getting their 
share of prosperity. 

VARIOUS FORMS OF TRUSTS. 


Trusts exist in different forms, from the ‘‘as- 
sociation’? which meets seldom or not at all to 
the steel-clad monopoly corporation which owns 
all of the plants in an industry and which per- 
haps also controls the source of supply of the raw 
materials used. It is not easy to say which form 
of trust is most effective or which is hardest to 


break up by law. 
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The steel rail manufacturers maintained a most 
effective organization for many years by ‘ friend- 
ly agreements” as to prices. They had no nat- 
ural monopoly, but were aided somewhat by 
patents and very materially by a high-tariff duty 
on imported rails. Their combination was possi- 
ble partly because of the large capital required 
to construct steel mills. The same reasons have 
greatly assisted the sugar refiners in maintaining 
a partial monopoly. 

The virtual monopoly which Armour, Swift, 
Morris, and Hammond have had in cattle and 
meats comes less from any formal agreement as 
to prices which they will pay for cattle or at 
which they will sell beef (though they fix prices 
in both directions) than from the centratization 
of the business, the great capital invested, and 
the advantages which such immense dealers and 
shippers have in obtaining freight rates and in 
the distribution of meats and meat products. 

The big manufacturers of pharmaceutical chem- 
icals and the anthracite coal producers and car- 
riers have for years fixed prices for each month 
—the coal agents at monthly meetings in New 
York and the chemical men by ‘ understand- 
ings,” arrived at perhaps by telephone or by mail 
in advance of the publication of their price-lists. 

More formal agreements are made in writing 
when forfeits of some kind may be required as 
pledges for maintaining prices. A pool is often 
made by putting a share of the earnings into a 
common fund. This fund is divided at certain 
times, according to previously made agreements, 
among the faithful. Union selling agencies have 
been found useful in restricting production, in 
lessening the cost of distribution, and in securing 
better terms or higher prices for certain lines of 
goods. A more complete identity of interests 
was established by the ‘‘ trust’ form adopted by 
many combinations from 1882 to 1890, of which 
the Standard Oil Trust and the Sugar Trust were 
the leading instances. The corporate form is the 
last and most substantial of all forms of trust or- 
ganization. 


LEGISLATION VERSUS TRUSTS. 


Nearly all kinds of agreements to restrict pro- 
duction or control prices having been declared 
illegal by common law, if not by federal and 
State statute, capitalists have practically been 
driven to the corporate form of trust. It is recog- 
nized as legal—providing it makes no agreements 
with other corporations in regard to production 
or prices—and is considered safe by conservative 
investors. 

Trusts may be interfered with by anti-trust 
legislation, as has been the case and is now the 
case in Arkansas, Missouri, and other States and 
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by the United States—for the very interesting 
case of the Addyston Pipe Company is now 
pending in the Supreme Court. Trusts may be 
declared illegal and certain ones may even cease 
to be operative for a while. Practically, how- 
ever, the trusts, in one form or another, will 
continue to exercise monopoly powers and enjoy 
monopoly profits until the people decide to take 
away the special privileges of all kinds which 
alone enable them to reap unearned profits or to 
injure the public. 
FUTURE ANTI-TRUST LEGISLATION. 


Besides the anti-trust laws now on the statutes 
of nearly thirty States, many severe laws are 
certain to be passed during the next year against 
trusts, department stores, insurance companies, 
etc. It is probable that most of these laws will 
be mischievous and harmful to business interests, 
as is the recent Arkansas law, which is handi- 
capping business in that State by preventing 
cheap and safe insurance. Under this law, as 
interpreted, no insurance company is permitted 
to operate in the State if it enters into any rate- 
fixing agreement in Arkansas or any other State. 
As all big and safe companies are operating 
under such agreements in nearly every State and 
city, they have been compelled to withdraw from 
further business in Arkansas and to let the peo- 
ple there bear their own fire losses. Business 
interests are suffering and mass-meetings have 
been held to protest against the severity of this 
law. Just now the people of Texas are greatly 
agitated over the adoption there of an anti-trust 
law exactly like that of Arkansas. Missouri has 
just enacted a law to abolish department stores 
by heavily taxing stores in her three largest 
cities which sell several lines of goods. 

These laws are similar to those of our fore- 
fathers which were intended to regulate values, 
prices, and trade. They prevent the free and 
beneficial exchange of products and interfere 
with progress. The better way is to remove all 
obstructions, such as come from special privi- 
leges and natural and legal monopolies, and to 
open the natural opportunities to production. 


STEAM POWER BRINGS FACTORIES, CORPORATIONS, 
AND COMBINATIONS. 


With the introduction of steam power came 
improved machinery, factories, steamships, and 
railroads. Greater capital being needed to con- 
duct business in the most economical way, cor- 
porations began to take the place of partnerships 
just as partnerships had often taken the place of 
individual ownership and management. The 
present agitation against trusts and combinations 
is scarely greater than was, seventy-five or one 
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hundred years ago, the agitation against some 
kinds of corporations. 

But there came a time in the economic evolu- 
tion of our industries when even ordinary cor- 
porations were inadequate to conduct business on 
a sufficiently large scale to do it most cheaply 
and efficiently. Great capitals were necessary to 
build and operate railroads and telegraphs. Ad- 
vantages of union, codperation, and consolidation 
being greatest in these natural monopolies, it 
was to be expected that working agreements, 
pools, consolidations, and great combinations 
should first appear in these lines and in the 
express companies operated in connection with 
the railroads. 


RAILROAD AND TELEGRAPH POOLS AND CONSOLI- 
DATIONS. 


About 1870 the numerous great railroad pools, 
practically fixing rates and dividing freight in 
all sections of the country, began to disturb the 
farmers and shippers. What most aroused the 
people, however, was the discriminating rates 
given to big or favored shippers, especially dur- 
ing the intervals when pooling agreements were 
not in force and when a rate war was on between 
two or more railroads, as was often the case 
when one set of railroad magnates wished to gain 
control of the properties of another set. The 
‘«granger laws” of 1874 compelling railroads to 
make freight rates proportionate to distance, and 
the interstate commerce law of 1887 prohibiting 
pooling and establishing a commission with power 
to regulate rates, have been successful only to a 
limited extent in preventing the evils complained 
of, and in some ways have led to new evils. 

Pooling by steamship and steamboat companies 
and the merging of numerous small express and 
telegraph companies into larger ones was pro- 
ceeding rapidly in the 70s and 80s. Insurance 
associations for fixing the rates for fire insurance 
in different States and localities became general 
during this period. Consolidations of gas com- 
panies and of street railroads also began early, 
but have flourished most since the use of electric 
power and light became more general. 


RISE OF MODERN INDUSTRIAL COMBINATIONS. 


The great industrial trusts about which we are 
so greatly concerned just now began to appear in 
1872, when the anthracite coal combination was 
formed by an alliance of producers and carriers, 
and when the interests which now compose the 
Standard Oil Trust first began to work in har- 
mony. Previously, however, many associations 
and pools for fixing prices and distributing profits 
had been in operation in various important in. 
dustries and lines. 
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ORIGIN OF THE WORD ‘‘ TRUST.” 


The word ‘‘trust” was not applied to cap- 
italistic combinations and monopolies until the 
Standard Oil Trust was formed, on January 2, 
1882. By the agreement a majority of the cer- 
tificates of stocks were placed in the hands of 
trustees, who took full charge of all of the oil-re- 
fining corporations, partnerships, and individual 
properties which went into the trust. 

The American Cotton Oil Trust. formed in 
1883, the Distillers’ and Cattle-Feeders’ Trust, 
formed May 10, 1887, and the Sugar Refineries 
Company, completed November 1, 1887, were 
the three other most important combinations 
formed as ‘‘trusts”’ in the original meaning of 
the word. 

The violent agitation which sprung up against 
trusts in 1887 and 1888 resulted in investigating 
committees, State and federal anti-trust laws, 
and in slight changes in the forms and names of 
these and other combinations. Since then our 
greatest combinations are monopoly corporations, 
called companies instead of trusts, and are man- 
aged by directors instead of trustees. These 
companies own the plants and therefore are much 
more solid and permanent than were the original 
‘¢trusts,” in which only a majority of stock 
certificates of certain concerns was held. The 
present form is also more difficult to reach by 
law. 

Since 1887 the word ‘‘trust”’ has, by popular 
usage, if not by general consent, become generic 
and now covers any agreement, pool, combina- 
tion, or consolidation of two or more naturally 
competing concerns which results in a complete 
or partial monopoly in certain territory. It is, 
perhaps. fortunate that there should be a single 
word by which consumers can designate any 
monopoly combination with power to fix prices 
or rates; it may, however, be unfortunate that 
the word ‘trust,’’ which has so many other legal 
meanings, should have been selected for this 
purpose. 


THE STANDARD OIL TRUST. 


I will attempt only a brief account of some of 
the present industrial trusts. 

The Standard Oil is not only the original, but 
it is the largest and most successful trust yet 
formed. Moreover, it still practically maintains 
its trust form, though it pretends to be obeying 
the orders of the court given several years ago 
and to be buying up the properties originally (and 
still) managed by trustees. The last investors’ 
supplement of the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle contains the following : 


STANDARD O1IL.—This company controls petroleum 
oil refineries in all the principal Northern cities of the 
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United States and produces about 65 per cent. of the 
country’s total output of refined oil. Also controls oil 
wells in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia, and 
has pipe lines for transmitting its oil to tidewater. 
The trust certificates are issued against a deposit in 
trust of the stocks in the various refining, producing, 
and transportation companies controlled by the trust. 
Trust certificates (originally $97,250,000) are being can- 
celed and the trustees are assigning to the beneficial 
owners the legal title to the stocks which were formerly 
held in trust. An “assignment” therefore represents 
a share in the legal ownership of the combined proper- 
ties, whereas the old trust certificates represent a 
beneficial interest in the same. Both receive the same 
dividends and are quoted alike. 


How far the ‘‘ assignment” process has gone 
is known to but few persons, as the books of the 
trust are closed “to ordinary stockholders, to at- 
torneys-general, to investigating committees, and 
to the courts, and the officers keep their own 
secrets. 


ENORMOUS PROFITS OF THE STANDARD OIL. 


During the last three years this trust has paid 
dividends amounting to 94 pér cent., or a total 
of $91,415,000. The stock is now selling at 
490, which gives it a market value of $476,525, - 
000. It is difficult to say what is the actual 
capital invested. What was allowed (in trust 
certificates) for each of the properties which 
made up the combination has never been pub- 
lished. Mr. Rockefeller, through his counsel, 
told the Congressional committee in 1888 that 
this was a ‘‘purely private matter.” But it 
was admitted that «‘the amount of certificates 
issued was in excess of the appraised value of 
the tangible property of the various corporations 
—intangible property, such as good-will, pat- 
ents, trade-marks, etc., being included in the 
valuation.” 

The trust is both a refiner and a transporter of 
petroleum oil and of many products which are 
now made from the refuse. The trust also makes 
its own boxes, tank cars, etc. Practically it owns 
and operates the line of tank steamers which car- 
ries its products to Europe and other foreign ter- 
ritory. This line, however, is nominally a dif- 
ferent corporation. 


STANDARD OIL HISTORY. 


No unbiased history of this marvelously suc- 
cessful combination has been or is likely soon to 
be written by any one in a position to know the 
facts. Only scraps of information about it have 
been gathered by the trust investigating com- 
mittees and the attorneys-general who have dealt 
with it, though these scraps fill thousands of 
pages in reports and some of them are very in- 
teresting. But afew of the facts and incidents 
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in connection with the great combination can be 
related here. 

Petroleum was discovered in 1859. By 1870 
we were producing 6,000,000 barrels a year and 
fortunes were being made rapidly. In 1870 the 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio was organized 
with a capital of $1,000,000. A Standard Oil 
Company had previously been organized at Pitts- 
burg. Some of the other most important refin- 
ers were .the Atlantic Refining Company of 
Philadelphia and the Charles Pratt Company of 
New York. These four companies formed, about 
1870, an alliance which wrought wonders for 
these companies and havoc among their com- 
petitors. Supply and demand appeared no longer 
to affect prices of oil. Bankruptcies became so 
numerous by 1872 and the public was so much 
aroused that Congress had to make an investi- 
gation. 


REMARKABLE CONTRACTS WITH RAILROADS. 


It was then shown that a remarkable agree- 
ment had been made between certain railroads 
and the South Improvement Company, composed 
of thirteen men with John D. Rockefeller at its 
head. Not only had the railroads agreed to 
charge the competitors double the rates charged 
to the South Improvement Company, but they 


had agreed to give the excess collected from its 
competitors to the South Improvement Company. 
This agreement went into effect on February 26, 
1872, and at once paralyzed business in the oil 


regions. The people became so indignant that 
the railroads were forced to abandon the arrange- 
ment. 

There is, however, but little doubt that they 
secretly continued to give preferential rates to 
the combination refiners, at least until the advent 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1885, 
and probably are still giving them to the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. 


OUTSIDERS BUILD A PIPE LINE. 


Unable to obtain fair treatment from the rail- 
roads, the independent refiners in 1878 and 1879, 
with a capital of $5,000,000, constructed the 
Tidewater Pipe Line Company. Immediately 
the railroads reduced their rates on oil from 
$1.15 per barrel to 80 cents, to 30 cents, to 10 
cents, and at last, as the general freight agent of 
one of the roads stated, to a rate that would not 
pay for wheel grease. The Tidewater Pipe Line 
Company survived the many attacks until 1883, 
when it was gobbled up by the trust. 

As previously stated, the trust was formally 
organized on January 2, 1882, when a majority 
of the stock of each of the constituent companies 
was transferred, in exchange for certificates, to 
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nine trustees—themselves then and still the own- 
ers of a majority of the stocks and certificates. 
About twenty different State corporations are 
now in the trust. 


LIMITING PRODUCTION AND CONTROLLING PRICES. 


One of the ways in which the trust limits pro- 
duction and controls prices is thus told by Dr. 
K. Benj. Andrews : 


On November 1, 1887, the Standard Oil authorities 
made a stipulation with the Producers’ Protective As- 
sociation of the oil fields by which 5,000,000 barrels of oil 
belonging to the Standard were set apart for the benefit 
of the association upon its engaging to curtail the pro- 
duction of crude oil at least 17,500 barrels a day. The 
paper was actually signed by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York, but the Producers understood, and 
so testified, that they had made it with the trust. If at 
the end of the year the production proved to have been 
lessened by the aforesaid amount, the Producers were 
to get all that this oil sold for above 62 cents a barrel, 
storage, fire losses, and insurance being first subtracted. 
To make good its part of the writing, the Producers’ 
Association entered into a covenant with the Well- 
Drillers’ Union, agreeing to pay them the profits over 
62 cents a barrel on 1,000,000 barrels of oil and part 
profits on another million, in return for their promise 
to desist from drilling and cleaning wells throughout 
the oil field. . . . The Drillers called this ‘ earning” the 
oil. After the date of this agreement the average re- 
duction was 25,000 barrels a day. Perhaps to the ex- 
tent of 7,000 barrels it was due to natural shrinkage, 
but the rest was in consequence of the shut-down. 


WHAT THE TRUST HAS ACCOMPLISHED. 


But there is another light in which to view 
this gigantic trust, and it is the light in which 
its stockholders are most likely to see it. It has 
been successful. If its managers have not always 
been over-scrupulous, they have worked with 
surpassing skill to advance their interests. If 
they have crushed rivals, they have done so to 
strengthen themselves. They have shown won- 
derful ability in forming and in conducting what 
is as yet the world’s greatest industrial organiza- 
tion. They have taken advantage to the fullest 
extent of the economies of production and dis- 
tribution on a gigantic scale. They have made 
from what were once waste products most valuable 
articles of commerce. They have with great 
skill, patience, and energy converted the world 
to the use of their products and won markets for 
these great American products which would not 
have been won by independent refiners. They 
have provided storage facilities for millions of 
barrels of oil and instituted business methods 
which are almost perfect. 

Beyond a doubt they have cheapened the cost of 
refining oil more than it would have been cheap- 
ened by independent refiners. But it is not cer- 
tain that, as their spokesmen always claim, they 
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have given the public as much of this saving as 
it would have received from independent refiners 
had there been no monopoly. 
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The ‘‘difference” column here ‘‘tells the 
story” either for or against the trust. This 
represents the annual difference not merely of 
refining, but also of transporting oil to New 
York. It is evident that if a fair allowance for 
saving be made for the improved and enlarged 
pipe-line service, there remains but a very small 
saving to credit to cheaper processes of refining 
during the last twenty years ; and yet great im- 
provements have been made during this period. 


HAS THE TRUST GIVEN US CHEAPER OIL? 


It is doubtful if any other important manu- 
facturing industry—except possibly that of sugar 
—could be found which has not reduced the 
prices of its products more during the last twenty 
year, and has not effected for the people a 
greater saving in cost of manufacturing than has 
this Standard Oil Trust. And yet nearly all 
editors and writers about trusts declare that the 
trust has given us cheaper oil. 

Whether we consider the price of refined oil 
or the difference between refined and crude oil, 
we see that the decline was far more rapid before 
than since the formation of the trust. Not only 
did the price of refined oil go up 14 per cent. 
from 1894 to 1897, while the price of crude oil 
declined 6 per cent., but there has not been 
during the last five, ten, fifteen, or twenty years 
what would appear to be, in view of the recent 
wonderful inventions and improved processes of 
manufacture, a reasonable reduction in the price 
of refined as compared with crude oil. We should 
also consider that these prices are those given by 
the trust at New York for export and are prob- 
ably more favorable to the trust than would be 
the prices in some of the Western States. 
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THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING COMPANY. 


The second most important trust was formed 
in November, 1887, when eight of the leading 
sugar-refining corporations® transferred their 
stocks to the Sugar Refineries Company. Twelve 
more ‘‘came in’’ a little latter. This company 
paid for the stocks by the issue of trust certifi- 
cates. These twenty companies were then refin- 
ing over 90 per cent. of the sugar consumed 
here. 

WELL-WATERED STOCK. 


It developed during the reorganization in 1890 
that the original organization included no work- 
ing capital and that about $10,000,000 was 
raised by a mortgage on the plants. As these 
plants were valued by experts at slightly less 
than $10,000,000, there was nothing left to be 
covered by the $50,000,000 authorized, except 
the ‘‘ good-will,” the patents, etc., of the organ- 
izers. The Senate committee of New York which 
investigated the trust in 1888 reached the con- 
clusion that the face value ofthe certificates was 
about four times the total stock which had been 
replaced. For the three properties of the Have- 
meyer & Elder Sugar Refining Company $15,- 
000,000 in trust certificates were issued. This 
Brooklyn company was capitalizd at $500,000 
and in 1889 was assessed at $420,000. 

The trust paid 10 per cent. dividends. 


COMPETITION AND OTHER TROUBLES. 


Not only was outside competition on the in- 
crease by 1890, but the courts of New York 
State were interfering with the operations of the 
Sugar Trust. The combination was finally de- 
clared to be illegal by the highest courts of the 
State. 

To avoid further trouble with courts and to 
‘¢ stop all of this howl about trusts,” as Mr. H. O. 
Havemeyer put it, the trust was, in January, 
1891, reorganized as a New Jersey corporation, 
entitled the American Sugar Refining Company. 
It has since carried on its business in New York 
and elsewhere with exactly the same force and 
effect, as far as the public is concerned, as for- 
merly did the Sugar Refineries Company. 

Unable by reduced prices of refined sugar or 
by other means to prevent the rapid growth of 
competing refineries, the trust made terms with 
Claus Spreckles and the other important com- 
petitors, and in January, 1892, increased its cap- 
ital stock $25,000,000 for the purpose of pur- 
chasing the four Philadelphia refineries and a 
controlling interest in the Baltimore refinery. 
The Western Sugar Refining Company, of which 
the trust owns one-half the stock, also secured a 
ten-year lease on Spreckles’ California refinery. 
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ENORMOUS PROFITS. 


Until 1898, when the two great refineries of 
Doscher and of Arbuckle Brothers went into 
operation, the trust had plain sailing, and it 
made enormous profits. Since it was reorgan- 
ized it has paid 7 per cent. a year on the $36,- 
968,000 of preferred stock outstanding and an 
average of 12 per cent. on the same amount of 
outstanding common stock—or considerably over 
$100,000,000. Besides, it is known to have an 
enormous undivided surplus, a part of which (over 
$30,000,000) is said to be invested in outside 
enterprises, such as the American Cotton (bail- 
ing) Company, the Woolson Spice Company, 
street-railroad companies, etc. 


SUGAR PRICES AND REFINING COST. 


Doubtless most people think that the Sugar 
Trust is responsible for the fact that refined 
sugar now sells for about one cent per pound 
less than it did twelve or fifteen years ago. They 
forget that the trust is simply a refiner, and that 
we have, since the trust was formed, been pay- 
ing more to have our sugar refined than we paid 
before that time. In fact, there has not been a 
year since when the charges for refining were as 
low as in 1885 and 1886. 

The following table shows the yearly average 
net’ price per pound of the standard raw sugar 
(96° centrifugal), of granulated, and the differ- 
ence in these prices since January 1, 1884: 
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It is, then, certain that the trust has not given 
us cheaper sugar, nor even as cheap sugar as we 
would have had without it. It is, in fact, al- 
most certain that our sugar bill has averaged au 
least $10,000,000 (and perhaps $20,000,000) a 
year more because of the trust. 


THE SUGAR TRUST AND THE TARIFF. 


The enormous profits of the trust have been 
possible because of the preferential duty on re- 
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fined sugar in every tariff bill since 1887. It 
has a hold on the United States Senate, through 
its non-partisan contributions to elect the State 
legislators who elect the Senators, and through 
the leaders on both sides of the Senate who are 
interested in the same corporations as are the 
trust officers—a hold that has never failed to 
produce results beneficial to itself. 

The McKinley bill of 1890, the Wilson bill of 
1894, and the Dingley bill of 1897 were all 
‘‘juggled”” in the Senate and made to yield 
more protection to refiners than the House was 
willing to allow. In the last two instances the 
tariff bills had to be ‘‘held up” in the Senate 
for several months before the ‘‘Senators from 
Havemeyer,” as they were not inaptly called, 
had their demands complied with, but in each 
case the trust got substantially all it asked for, 
though the scandals in connection with the bills 
became great and, in the case of the Wilson bill, 
led to an investigation. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO BOTH POLITICAL PARTIES. 


During this investigation Mr. Havemeyer tes- 
tified frankly that the Sugar Trust made it a rule 
to make political contributions to the Republican 
party in Republican States and to the Democratic 
party in Democratic States. He said: ‘‘ We get 
a good deal of protection for our contribution.” 
He said that his company had made considerable 
money out of the McKinley bill. When asked 
if his company had not endeavored to control 
legislation of Congress with a view of making 
money out of such legislation, he answered: 
‘Undoubtedly. That is what I have been 
down here for.” 


A GREAT LAW-BREAKER. 


The Sugar Trust has but little respect for law 
—except the special laws which keep out foreign 
refined sugars. Like the Standard Oil Trust, it 
has repeatedly concealed its books from investi- 
gating committees and refused to give informa- 
tion concerning its stockholders, the use made of 
its funds, cost of refining, etc. It refused to 
comply with census laws and to give information 
to the Census Department in 1890. After the 
Attorney-General had tried for several years to 
get the information required, he, acting on the 
advice of the Department, abandoned the case 
because it was then so late that the informa- 
tion would be worthless if obtained. Hence 
the 1890 census is worthless as regards an in- 
dustry whose annual product is valued at over 
$200,000,000. It is unlikely that these trust 
officials risk imprisonment and go to so much 
trouble and expense to preserve unimportant 
secrets. 
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THE AMERICAN TIN PLATE COMPANY. 


One of the many recent trusts, and one which 
is perhaps typical in many ways, is the Tin Plate 
Trust. It is, at least temporarily, one of the 
solidest trusts of its kind, its monopoly being 
complete and there being, apparently, no compe- 
tition possible, either in or out of America, so 
long as the duty of 14 cents per pound on im- 
ported tin plates is maintained. 

This trust not only owns all of the mills in the 
country (about 300), but it so controls the ma- 
terials that outsiders cannot at present build 
mills ; nor if they could build them could they 
obtain the bars and other raw materials from 
which the plates are made. The Tin Plate Trust 
is so interlocked with the other trusts—the 
National Steel Company, the American Steel 
Wire Company, the American Steel Hoop Com- 
pany, the Republic Iron and Steel Company, 
etc.—which are the producers of tin-plate bars 
that about all connected with the business con- 
sider competition out of the question. The 
American Metal Market of May 9 thus describes 
the situation : 


It is at present impossible to see any developments 
in the immediate future except in the direction of 
continued high prices. 
owning every mill in the United States has had to 
compete with the resale of plates purchased at low 
prices. These second-hand lots are now virtually at 
anend. The competition in the future can only come 
from importations and new mills. As regards the 
former, the duty of 114 cents per pound makes at pres- 
ent English prices 14x 20 (100). Coke tins cost 4.30 de- 
livered seaboard, and the market for steel and tin 
abroad is so strong that much as the Welsh manufac- 
turer would like to recover some of the lost American 
trade, the position of his raw material makes him im- 
potent todoso. As regards new mills, all the talk and 
efforts in this direction seem to be dying out. The con- 
solidation of the steel interests lately effected, and 
which as far as raw material for tin-plate mills are con- 
trolled by the Tin Plate Trust, makes it unwise to erect 
tin-plate mills, as they apparently could not at present 
secure their raw material. We therefore find the Tin 
Plate Trust entire masters of the situation, and it will 
be absolutely easy for them to regulate production to 
the requirements of consumption. The chances of any 
change in the tariff are too remote and uncertaih to 
enter at present into the calculation. We therefore 
predict a steady market at present prices, with perhaps 
a further advance should pig tin and steel advance. 


This is another trust that has failed to reduce 
prices and to give consumers any of the benefit 
of centralized production. The following are the 
average monthly net wholesale prices of one-hun- 
dred-pound boxes of 14x20 coke tin at New 
York and the prices of similar English tin plate 
—less the tariff duty—in New York since last 
June: 


Up to the present the trust . 
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PRICES OF TIN PLATE AT NEW YORK. 








Date. American. a omy dl : Difference. 
1898. 
A apy is ier Reece 2 $2.85 $2.50 $0.35 
IG, Bites ob cin Rawson sis 2.80 2.50 0.30 
FO SRE IS Nettie: 2.75 2.50 0.25 
September............ 2.75 2.55 0.20 
Ia oo nis sie ashes 60 2.75 2.50 0.25 
NOVGMDE? . 0... ccccse 2.80 2.60 0.20 
DOCEMDBET a; 50.05 5.5.00055 2.90 2.60 0.30 
3.20 2.60 0.60 
3.45 to 3.70 2.65 0.80 to 1.05 
4.10 2.70 1.40 
4.10 2.80 1.30 




















When the trust was formed, in the middle of 
December, 1898, prices went up instead of go- 
ing down. Three months after the prices of 
American tin plate were 50 per cent. higher 
than they were two months before the for- 
mation of the trust. During the same time 
the price of English tin plate rose but 12 per 
cent. The prices of tin and of the minor raw 
materials had risen fully as much in England as 
here ; the price of tin-plate bars had also risen 
nearly as much in England. About 75 cents of 
the $1.20 increase in the difference between the 
prices of American over English tin plate from 
November to March must be charged to the 
arbitrary, tariff-given monopoly power of the 
Tin Plate Trust in America. 


WATERING THE STOCK. 


Being one of the latest combinations, this Tin 
Plate Trust well illustrates the percentage of 
water poured into many similar trusts. Before 
the recent advance in the price of steel, tin-plate 
mills cost from $20,000 to $30,000 each, de- 
pending mainly on how many were put into one 
plant. As there are about 290 mills in about 
40 plants, the average cost of the mills now in 
use is probably nearer $20,000 than $30,000. 
A. liberal estimate is therefore $7,000,000 for 
the cost of the tin-plate mills now in use, though 
at present prices the mills could not be duplicated 
for less than about $9,000,000. The value of 
the real estate—not necessary to tin-plate pro- 
duction—which went with some of the concerns 
absorbed might increase the actual value of the 
properties of the Tin Plate Trust to $12,000,000. 

This trust is capitalized at $50.000,000—$30,- 
000,000 common and $20,000,000 preferred 
stock. The trust paid for the plants $18,000,- 
000 of preferred and $18,000,000 of common 
stock. The working capital was raised by the 
sale of $2,000,000 of preferred and $2,000,- 
000 of common stock. The balance of stock— 
$10,009,000 common—went to the very success- 
ful promoter of this and other similar trusts. 
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The present price of the common stock is 40 ; 
of the preferred, 85. This gives $29,000,000 
as the total market value of the stocks. There 
is no bonded indebtedness. The total value of 
last year’s output of the combined mills was 
about $20,000,000. Experts say that the net 
profits in 1899 will surely exceed $5,000,000. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY. 


This trust was organized on January 31, 1898. 
It took over twenty-five (since increased to thirty) 
pulp and paper mills, producing about 80 per 
cent. of the total product of news paper. The 
daily output of these mills is about 1,400 tons of 
finished paper. Its capital stock consists of 

20,000,000 common and $25,000,000 preferred. 
It is authorized to issue $10,000,000 of 6-per- 
cent. bonds, though only $8,947,000 have been 
issued. About $2,500,000 of eack kind of stock 
is also unissued. From January 17 to Novem- 
ber 1, 1898, the company claimed gross sales of 
$11,316,425 ; expenses, $9,452,038 ; interest on 
bonds, $455,548 ; surplus, after paying 3 per 
cent. on preferred stock, $814,908. 

The assets of this trust, so far as the mills are 
concerned, are very well known. Thousands of 
columns of articles have been written in the hun- 
dreds of influential newspapers which fought this 
trust and are still fighting it by trying to get 
both paper and pulp put on the free list. 

In fact, the great opposition of the newspapers 
probably delayed for several years the formation 
of this trust. How they prevented the comple- 
tion of its formation in 1895 may be inferred from 
the following head-lines to a five-column article 
in an important New York paper of October 5, 
1895: 


NEW TOY FOR WALL STREET. 


BIRTH OF A BABY BROTHER TO ‘‘CORDAGE’’ AND 
‘¢ WHISKY.”’ 





A THIRTY-FIVE-MILLION-DOLLAR PAPER TRUST. 





CAPITALIZED AT FIVE 
MODERN PLANTS. 


ANTIQUATED MILLS TO BE 
TIMES THE COST OF 





A SIX-MILLION-DOLLAR TAX ON KNOWLEDGE. 





ADVANTAGE TAKEN OF THE TARIFF ON PAPER TO 
CREATE AN INDUSTRIAL MONOPOLY. 





A SPECIMEN MILL AT BELLOWS FALLS. 





FORCING THE PUBLIC TO BEAR THE BURDEN OF 
POOR LOCATIONS, DENUDED TIMBER TRACTS, 
AND EXHAUSTED WATER SUPPLIES. 
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On December 27, 1898, the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association presented to the 
Anglo-American joint high commissioners an 
argument for free paper and pulp signed by 157 
daily newspapers. The following are some of 
their statements : 

Excessive and improper prices were paid for many 
mills that were ioumben on exhausted water courses 
and that were tributary to denuded timber tracts ; 
for mills that at periods of the year have an insuf- 
ficient supply of water or are under water ; for mills 
that are inferior and worthless in machinery, equip- 
ment, and construction; for mills that must pay 
excessive rental for water power; for mills that do not 
own or control woodlands ; for mills that have neither 
pulp-grinding attachments nor sulphite pulp auxiliaries. 

Five of the paper mills obtain their power at a total 
annual cost of $196,000. Two others are run by steam, 
which makes competition impossible, and five others 
have insufficient power. Four owned no woodlands 
and ten of the mills had no sulphite auxiliaries. 
Ninety-eight paper-making machines were comprised 
in the plant of these mills, but only forty-eight of the 
machines were of recent date or desirable pattern. 
Not one of the mills in all the combination possessed 
all of the six essentials of the cheapest and most 
successful manufacture. 

The entire output of this corporation, representing 
1,420 tons a day for theoretical capacity, could be repro- 
duced by a present investment of $15,000,000, so that 
the American consumers of newspapers are forced to 
pay dividends upon an inflated and wholly fictitious 
valuation of at least $40,000,000. 

Immediately after the organization of the trust it 
raised the price of paper wherever possible. In three 
cases it raised its price $10 a ton and has averaged an 
increase of $5 a ton on its daily output of 1,420 tons, 
equaling an increased tax of $2,130,000 per annum upon 
the newspapers of the country, which now pay a total 
exceeding $20,000,000 per annum for their paper supply. 


CONTROLS AND SUPPLIES ITS OWN RAW MATERIALS. 


The newspaper men admitted, however, what 
the trust claimed, that it has a monopoly of the 
water powers and wood tracts so situated as to 
be available for the cheap production of paper. 
Domestic competition, at least for the present, is 
therefore out of the question. 

Thus while the mills might be duplicated for 
$15,000,000, the water powers and forest tracts 
cannot be duplicated at any price. When a trust 
(as many of the great ones are doing) gets back 
to the ground and gets control of the sources 
of supply of its raw materials, it has got what 
is popularly called a ‘‘ copper-bottomed cinch.” 
Then, if competition is impossible from other 
industries, the trust can fix prices at the max- 
imum profit line and hold them there. 


THE AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY. 


The new American Steel and Wire Company 
was organized as a New Jersey corporation on 
January 13, 1899. It has an authorized capital 
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of $90,000,000, $40,000,000 of which is 7-per- 
cent. cumulative preferred stock. It is really but 
a reorganization of the Illinois trust of the same 
name, formed in April, 1898, with $24,000,000 
capital. This Illinois trust contained 14 mills, 
7 of which constituted the Consolidated Steel 
and Wire Company (Barbed Wire Trust), an 
Illinois corporation, formed in 1892 with $4,000, - 
000 capital. 

With this latest combination the evolution of 
the Wire Trust would seem to be complete ; for 
this trust includes practically ‘‘everything in 
sight ’”’"—26 mills—and, like the Federal Steel, 
International Paper, and many other trusts, 
owns its own sources of supply of raw materials. 

The total value of the plants in the Lllinois 
corporation of 1898 almost certainly did not ex- 
ceed $10,000,000. The prospectus of January, 
1899, stated that it was expected with $28,000, - 
000 to acquire the 12 new plants and to have 
$13,000,000 left over for a working capital. 
Therefore $25,000,000 in plants and $13,000,000 
in cash would seem to be the maximum value of 
the assets in this ninety-million-dollar corpora- 
tion. 

It was generally understood that $8,000,000 
was paid for the Washburn-Moen plants, whose 
capital was $4,000,000, and that two prices were 


paid for each of the more important of the 12 


properties recently purchased, It is therefore 
probable that the plants of this great trust could 
be duplicated for less than $20,000,000. 

In April, 1899, one of the directors is reported 
to have estimated the yearly net earnings of this 
company at $12,000,000. 

In a statement made about March 17, 1899, by 
the president, John Lambert, the advantages of 
the company are thus set forth : 


These various plants are so located that we can 
handle the business to best advantage and save largely 
in freights by shipping, say, from Joliet, Ill., to terri- 
tory naturally tributary to it, and by shipping from 
Worcester, Mass., to territory tributary to Worcester, 
and so on down the line; so that you will see that so 
far as the locations of our plants are concerned we have 
all the advantages that are possible to be obtained. . . . 
It will not be necessary to make any further purchases, 
for the reason that we have all the producing capacity 
that we need. It has been our policy to so fortify our- 
selves that we are practically independent, or, if you 
please, to put ourselves in a position to take the ore from 
our own mines, transport it in our own vessels, convert 
it into pig iron in our own furnaces, roll it into steel 
billets in our own steel mills, roll it into iron rods in our 
own rod mills, and finish it in our mills into plain and 
barbed wire and all the different kinds of wire used not 
only in the United States, but all other countries where 
wire is used. In this way we have succeeded, as we own 
one of the best ore minesin the Mesabarange. We have 
our own coal mines and coke furnaces; so that you 


wil] see that we start at the bottom and have all the 
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profits that there are from ore to finished material. 
Our business is entirely satisfactory and the company 
is doing very well. 


EFFECT UPON WAGES. 


On March 1, 1899, all of the employees of 
the American Steel and Wire Company who 
were getting less than $2.50 per day had their 
wages advanced. Those getting $1.50 or less 
got an advance of 10 per cent.; those getting 
from $1.50 to $2 got an advance of 74 per cent. ; 
those getting from $2 to $2.50 got an advance of 
5 per cent. Thecompany is said to have 36,000 
employees. How many of those were affected 
by the advance is not stated. 

In July, 1898, the old trust reduced wages in 
many, if not in all, of its mills. In Newcastle, 
Pa., the reduction was 10 per cent.; in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 334 per cent. for fine wire drawers ; 
in Anderson, Ind.. 10 per cent. for the rod men, 
45 per cent. for the wire drawers, and nail men 
required to run twelve instead of seven machines. 
At Anderson, Ind., Findlay, Ohio, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Salem, Ohio, and Beaver Falls, Pa., the 
mills were closed because the workmen would 
not stand the heavy reductions in wages. At 
Cleveland the men were still on strike in October, 
and the trust, according to reports, was refusing 
to arbitrate. At Duncansville, Pa., the recently 
acquired plant of the new Wire Trust suspended 
work indefinitely on March 25, 1899, throwing a 
large force of workmen out of employment. 


EFFECT UPON PRICES. 


When the Illinois trust was formed the prices 
of wire were raised from $1 to $5 per ton. The 
prices of wire nails were advanced 15 or 20 cents 
per keg. In September and October, owing to 
competition from outsiders, prices had declined 
somewhat. On November 3 wire nails were 
selling in car lots at Pittsburg at $1.30 per keg. 
Barbed wire, painted at $1.40 and galvanized at 
$1.75 per hundred pounds. 

Prices advanced rapidly when the new trust 
was formed in January, 1899. On May 19 wire 
nails were selling at $2.10 per keg in car lots at 
Pittsburg, and barbed wire, painted at $2.20 and 
galvanized at $2.70. 


THE AMERICAN FELT COMPANY. 


One of the minor combinations, which is per- 
haps typical for this class, is the Felt Trust, in- 
corporated in New Jersey last February, with an 
authorized capital of $5,000, 000—$2, 000,000 pre- 
ferred—and a bonded indebtedness of $500,000. 

The felting concerns which make up this trust 
are the American Felt Company, the name under 
which the Alfred Dolge mill at Dolgeville, N. Y., 
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has recently been operated ; Tingue, House & 
Co., Hawthorn Mills, at Glenville, Conn.; Tay- 
lor & Bloodgood’s Essex Mills at Picton, N. J.; 
Waite’s Mills, of Franklin, Mass.; and the Bos- 
ton Felting Company of Boston. 

The Dolge felt plant is considered the most valu- 
able of all the properties consolidated. It sold 
recently, at forced sale, for $112,000, $10,000 
of which was for the machinery. The contents 
of Dolge’s office and store in New York City, 
now the main office of the trust, sold in the same 
way for $40,840. 

As the mills at Franklin and Boston, Mass., 
are small and probably worth not more than 
$25,000 each, the Dolge plant probably consti- 
tutes more than one-third of the total value of 
the assets of the new American Felt Company. 
It is improbable, therefore, that the assets, out- 
side of ‘‘ good-will,” will more than cover the 
amount of the bonds. 


OBJECTS AND EFFECTS OF THIS TRUST. 


The trust virtually controls the manufacture 
of felt goods in this country. There is, however, 
vigorous foreign competition, especially in the 
higher grades of piano-felts. This competition 
is said to have increased rapidly since the forma- 
tion of the trust. This is somewhat remarkable, 
as the combination has not adyanced the prices 
of high-grade felts. Those in the trade say that 
the use of imported felt by manufacturers of 
high-grade pianos has increased rapidly since 
the formation of the trust. 


RECENT TRUSTS MUCH ALIKE, 


These are but brief sketches of a few specimens 
of the hundreds of trusts now known to exist in 
this country. How well one of the recent trusts 
serves as a sample of others was illustrated a few 
days ago. A leading paper in New York ob- 
tained the facts in regard to the stock, value of 
assets, etc., of one of the new and important 
trusts, without mentioning its name. It was 
shown to contain a great amount of water. Im- 
mediately those concerned in three different 
trusts pounced upon the editor for singling out 
their particular trust for attack. But neither of 
these three trusts was the one about which the 
editor had obtained the facts. 

Some of the older trusts, like whisky and to- 
bacco, are becoming very complex. There are 
now several tobacco combinations, which are 
really but departments of one great trust. One 
department makes only plug tobacco; another 
only cigarettes, etc. No competition exists be- 
tween these departments.- The whisky and wire 
trusts operate in the same way. 

It is expected that the Carnegie Steel Com- 
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pany, the Faderal Steel Company, the National 
Steel Company, and the many others of the great 
steel, iron, wire, and tin-plate companies will 
soon unite under one general management. 
Many of the directors of each of these companies 
are also directors of several other companies in 
this group. The same holds true to some extent 
of the different paper companies. The news, 


writing, glazed, and tissue paper interests are 
likely soon to be closely connected. 


PERMANENCY OF TRUSTS. 


The socialists declare that we are traveling the 
road that leads to state monopoly, and that trusts, 
by cheapening production and putting the sav- 
ings into their own instead of the people’s pockets, 
are depriving the wage-earner of more and more 
of his share of the product and thereby hastening 
the breakdown of our present competitive system 
of production and distribution. 

It may be that we will find that there is not 
too much competition in producing things, but 
that our methods of distributing them must be 
brought up to date and adapted to modern condi- 
tions. 

Not only are corporate trusts. likely to remain 
with us, but they are almost’ certain to grow in 
extent. Their number may decrease from the 
tendency of big ones to gobble up little ones, as 
is now being done in the iron and steel indus- 
tries, where a single billion-dollar trust may soon 
control all branches of these industries in the en- 
tire process of manufacture, from the ore mines 
to the merchants and consumers. 

That many of the recently organized trusts 
will fail is reasonably certain. That their col- 
lapse will cause great disturbance in the business 
and financial world is more than probable. But 
to suppose that their failure will put us back to 
the single-mill system of production of even ten 
years ago is absurd. The history of our great 
Western railroads will probably repeat itself in 
our over-capitalized industrials. Most of the 
present corporate trusts will probably fe!l into 
receivers’ hands and be reorganized. Reference 
to the list of trusts printed herewith will show 
that nearly all of the trusts of ten years ago have 
been reorganized, some, like the cordage com- 
bination, more than once. And yet in almost 
no instance have mills once brought under one 
management been separated. On the contrary, 
the reorganizations often contain not only all of 
the mills in the old trust, but many of the new 
mills which have sprung up to compete with it. 
This reorganization, amalgamation, and consoli- 
dation process is going on continually. The re- 
organizations, however, are fewer in prosperous 


* than in hard times. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL AND THE NATIONAL 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


BY W. T. STEAD. 


... Weare traitors to our sires 

Snothering in their holy ashes Freedom’s new-lit altar-fires. 

Shall we make their creed our jailer? Shall we in our haste 
to slay 

From the tomb of the old prophets steal the funeral lamps 
away, 

To light up the martyr fagots round the prophets of to-day ? 

New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient good 
uncouth: 

They must upward still and onward, who would keep abreast 
of Truth; 

So before us gleam her camp-fires! we ourselves must Pil- 
grims be, 

Launch our Mayflower and steer boldly through the desperate 
winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s blood-rusted 
key.—LOwWELL.. 


**Cromwell,.thou shouldst be living at this hour; 
England has need of thee.” 


ORDSWORTH'S familiar words but em- 
body the: cry of the heart which springs 
irresistibly from every English-speaking man 
whenever and..-wherever he finds himself. en- 
tangled in an inextricable coil of difficulties, or 
face to face with dangers which he-seés not either 
how to escape or to-overcome. If at the tercen- 
tenary of Cromwell's birth, which was celebrated 
by the free churchmen with such enthusiasm, 
their pious tribute to his memory found com- 
paratively slight echo outside non-conformist cir- 
cles, that is simply due to the. fact that at the 
moment England is peaceful and prosperous. 


OUR HERO-SAINT. 


Cromwell is no fair-weather saint. When all 
goes well with us we are apt to forget him, and 
the baser souls among us even treat his memory 
as their ancestors treated his corpse. But when- 
ever the nation finds itself in deep waters, when 
our security is threatened by foreign enemies 
and our peace by the lawless forces of anarchy 
in high places or in low, then there springs in- 
stinctively from the popular heart the yearning 
cry for Cromwell. Papist, ritualist, republi- 
can, or socialist, however much they may abhor 
this, that, or the other act or characteristic of 
the lord protector, forget them all when in ex- 
tremity. Then they only remember that Crom- 
well was, of all men who ever spoke our tongue, 
the supreme embodiment of masterful practical 
common sense. He was the man in whom hope 


shone asa pillar of fire after it had gone out in 
other men. He succeeded where all others had 
failed. He was conscious rectitude triumphant, 
the hero-saint of, English patriotism. 


A LATTER-DAY ST. GEORGE. 


All that St. George was to our ancestors who 
fought at Crécy and Poictiers, Cromwell has come 
to be to us. Consciously at all times to the mi- 
nority, but unconsciously and in avery real sense 
to all ‘‘ who speak the tongue which Shakespeare 
spake, the faith and morals hold. which Milton 
held,’’ Cromwell, despite the centuries of persist- 
ent and malignant calumny, has ever remained 
‘‘our chief of men.”’ There are those who will 
read these lines and who. will scoff and blaspheme 
at the claim which I am putting forward. But 
these. very men, if they were but afflicted in due 
measure, would put away their mockery and pro- 
fess the faith which we all of us hold. There is 
no man: in‘ the long annals ofa history by no 
means deficient in shining names, who- has im- 
printed his name so deeply upon the national 
memory.. Everything that the crown: and. the 
Church and the literary class. could do to:convert 
his glory into shame was done; No.lie was too 
foul, no cutrage too mean, no insult too. brutal to 
be used against him by the men who for two cen- 
turies ruled our land in church and in state. 
But after two hundred years the mists have rolled 
away. The very existence of his detractors is 
only remembered by the reflected light of. his 
glory, of which he has enough to spare even for 
his foes, and every one has discovered that our 
race has produced no greater man... 


THE MOST TYPICAL ENGLISHMAN. 


‘«Tt is time for us to regard him. as what he 
really was, with all his physical and moral. au- 
dacity, with his tenderness and spiritual yearn- 
ings, in the world of action what Shakespeare 
was in the world of thought, the greatest because 


the most typical Englishman of all time.” But 
even before the cultured representative of Oxford 
University proclaimed that it wac time for us: to 
recognize the man as he was, the popular instinct 
had accorded him that supreme place in the na- 
tional Valhalla which. all nations award to the 
hero who most absolutely fulfills their ideal of the 
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‘““BATTLE OF MARSTON MOOR.” 
(From the picture by Ernest Crofts, R.A. By permission of James Dole, Esq.) 


deliverer, the patriot, and the hero. His indeed 


has long been 
** A name Earth wears forever next her heart; 


One of the few that have a right to rank 
With the true makers.” 


All this, which to careless Gallios and rabid sacer- 
dotalists may seem exaggerated nonsense, will 
not seem even to them one whit too strong in the 
years of trouble which are to come. Of which 
confident prediction let them take due note ! 


A CONFESSION. 


The memory of Cromwell has from my earliest 
boyhood been the inspiration of my life. That 
was not surprising, for I was the son of an Inde- 
pendent minister, and, as Southey noted with 
amazement and disgust, the cult of the lord pro- 
tector has always been a note of the genuine 
Independent. To say that he ranked far and 
away before all the saints in the calendar was to 
say nothing. My devotion to the apostles and 
the evangelists was but tepid compared with my 
veneration and affection for the uncrowned king 
of English puritanism. Nay, I can to this day 
well remember the serious searchings of heart I 
experienced when I woke up to a consciousness 
of the fact that I felt a far keener and more 
passionate personal love for Oliver Cromwell 
than I did even for the divine figure of Jesus 
of Nazareth. Cromwell was so near, so human, 
and so real. And above all, he was still the 


mark for hatred, scoffing, and abuse. You 
never really love any one to the uttermost until 
you feel that other people hate him and misjudge 
him ; and the conventional reverence with which 
Christendom spoke of the founder of Christian- 
ity concealed from the lad in his teens the per- 
sistence of the continuing Passion and Crucifixion 
of our Lord. 


THE STORM OF DROGHEDA. 


Hence the things others found in him most 
blameworthy came to me by the natural process 
common to all who defend with a whole heart 
one whom they love, more praiseworthy than the 
best actions of his foes. The execution of the 
Man of Blood made January 30 a red-letter day 
in my calendar, and to this day I feel a thrill of 
gratitude and pride whenever I pass the banquet- 
ing house at Whitehall. As for the much-de- 
nounced massacres of Tredagh and of Wexford, 
which so mightily offend those who condone and 
apologize for the massacre of the wounded at 
Omdurman, they were measures of severity ab- 
solutely justified by the ethics of the time and 
by the practical consideration of military expedi- 
ency. The slaying of a garrison that has refused 
to surrender is not according to our ideas, even 
in the days of Kitchener. But looking at the 
matter from the standpoint of Cromwell's con- 
temporaries, accepting as he did with the utmost 
sincerity the fact that the men whom he slew— 
for the most part Englishmen, by the way, let 
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our Irish friends remember—had joined hands 
with the perpetrators of a cold-blooded massacre 
far worse than that of St. Bartholomew, it is 
obvious to every impartial mind that his action 
affords no justification for the monstrous outcry 
which has been kept up for two centuries. It 
will die away in due time, like most of the 
ravings..of the vengeful royalist, who, being 
unable to vanquish him when alive, calumniated 
him when dead. 


HIS -MESSAGE FOR OUR TIMES. 


' This being my mood from boyhood up, it is 
natural with what exultation I hailed the pro- 
posal to commemorate the tercentenary.of his 
birth as a great national event. I attended one 


of the great meetings in the City Temple and I 


took part in the celebrations at Huntingdon. I 
have read most of the newly published Crom- 
wellian literature and have carefully reperused 
Carlyle’s collection of his letters and speeches. 
And the net result of it all is that certain things 
seem borne in upon me which seem to be some- 
what strangely at variance, both with the con- 
ventional estimate of Cromwell and the Crom- 
wellian tradition which is most sedulously fostered 
by the non-conformists of our day. But without 
further preamble than this, which was necessary 
to enable the reader to make due allowance and 
subtraction for the personal equation in this ar- 
ticle, I will proceed to say what seems to me the 
message of Cromwell to this our day and gener- 
ation. 

I.—NON-CONFORMISTS AND THE NA- 

TIONAL CHURCH. 


The tercentenary celebration last month was al- 
most entirely in the hands of the free churches. 
Cromwell was hailed as the non-conformist king, 
and the occasion was undoubtedly turned to 
account as-a demonstration by the dissenters 
against the state Church. It may therefore be 
surprising to some people when I say that I took 
occasion of the tercentenary celebration at Hunt- 
ingdon to publicly prepound the view that the 
time had come for all nvu-conformists to claim 
their privileges and exercise their authority as 
members of the national Church. The following 
is a report of my observations in the Wesleyan 
church, Huntingdon, on the evening of Thurs- 
day, April 27: 


We are all, I suppose, here more or less believers in 
the disestablishment and disendowment of the Church 
of England. But although we all believe in that, I 
think I am speaking the conviction of almost every 
leading non-conformist who has taken a part in the 
struggle for the liberation of religion from state patron- 
age and control when I say that we do not seem to be 


getting much ‘forarder.” . .. Has it ever occurred to 
you, as it occurred to Cromwell in his time, that if we 
cannot get our ideals realized on that road we may as 
well try another road? What did Cromwell do? He 
did not disestablish the Church. He was opposed to 
abolishing tithes. He said to himself, ‘‘The main thing 
is to recognize that this is a national institution, and 
we have got a responsibility as the governing power in 
the nation to see that every national institution makes 
for righteousness.” . . . Cromwell approached the ques- 
tion of the state Church from the point of view of its 
being:a national institution, and a national institution 
for which he, as rulerof the nation, was responsible 
before God and man. He felt himself bound to see that 
it worked for righteousness; and therefore, instead of 
washing his hands of the whole concern, he said: “It 
is my duty to do what I can to weed out dissolute min- 
isters and the more or less disreputable hirelings who 
disgrace the ministry, and to replace them by godly, 
upright men who will be a teaching ministry and ‘en- 
deavor to lead this nation in the paths of righteousness.” 
I should like you to consider whether we had not better 
follow his example. As free churchmen and as non-con- 
formists we no doubt think it would be better for us if 
we could wash our hands of the whole business. We 
have agitated, we have demonstrated, we have strained 
our strength for thirty years ‘and.more to try to wash 
our hands of it. But we have failed. We have at this 
present moment a national Church on our hands, a 
national Church which is proud beyond anything else of 
being national. You and I are parts of the nation, and 
so it is our Church as much as it is the archbishop of 
Canterbury’s. Therefore, as we have no longer the 
lord protector of the commonwealth of England to look 
after the matter, do you not think that it might be just 
as well if we who claimed to have inherited some of his 
principles and a little of his pluck should say, ** Very 
well ; we are now going to take this business in hand 
ourselves. We are going to take as much part in the 
management and control of the so-called national 
Church as if we had all been regenerated in baptism by 
her clergy and confirmed by her bishops. We have a 
right to do it as citizens ; we have the power to do it as 
electors ; and if we have the right and if we have the 
power and we do not do it, the sin will lie at our doors’ ? 
‘“‘Well,” I think I hear you say, ‘‘but what would you 
do?” To begin with, I would not worry my head about 
the ritualists. I think that all the fuss which has been 
made about the ritualists is being made about a matter 
of infinite insignificance. We know that on every side 
one-half, sometimes nine-tenths, of the people whom we 
meet in the world never even ask themselves for one 
moment whether there is a God or whether there is a 
hereafter for their souls. Whole classes and masses of 
our people are so steeped in materialism and sensuality 
that it seems to me positively wicked to make so much 
fuss about all this symbolic haberdashery and theatri- 
ealities of the ritualists. The great thing is to get all 
the people who do believe that there is a God and that 
there is a hereafter to work together and to endeavor to 
combat the materialism, the debauchery, and the devilry 
which abounds on every side. Iam always distressed 
when I hear good men like Mr. Price Hughes and 
others wasting their strength (of which they have not 
got an ounce to spare) in pommeling the Pope or in de- 
nouncing the ritualists in the Church of England, when 
all the time the field is white unto the harvest and men 
are dying and perishing in their sins. Therefore, Isay, 
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it is not to attain the infinitesimally small aim of turn- 
ing a few hundred ritualists out of the Church of Eng- 
land that Iam putting forward this suggestion. We 
ought to have a much higher, nobler aim before us than 
that. What we have got to do is to repeal the act of 
uniformity, to do away with all religious tests in the 
establishment which would prevent any good earnest 
man being called to the ministry in that establishment. 
The institution, being a national institution, should be 
worked upon national lines, and not upon those of a 
sect. Let us henceforth exert ourselves in this direc- 
tion. If we are compelled—and, mark you, it is against 
our principles and against our will—but if we are com- 
pelled to have a state Church, we must recognize that 
we are part of that Church. Then let us see to it that 
that Church is no longer cabined, cribbed, and confined 
by tests and acts of uniformity or anything that debars 
an honest, good man from serving his fellow-men in the 
Church to which as a citizen he must of necessity be- 
long. If we act on that principle, we shall at least be 
acting on Oliver Cromwell’s lines. 


The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, the president of 
the Wesleyan Conference, who spoke immediately 
after I had sat down, expressed in the most clear 
and explicit terms his entire concurrence with 
this suggested change of front on the part of the 
free churchmen of England. Mr. Price Hughes 
demurred to the exceeding breadth of my concep- 
tion of the nationalization of the Church—for I 
cannot conceive him assenting under any circum- 
stances to the appointment of a Roman Catholic, 
a Unitarian, or a Jew to the moral, religious, and 
social oversight of a parish—but that is a matter 
of detail. Of course, Oliver Cromwell in the 
seventeenth century would ‘have shrunk‘from that 
entire repeal of tests which alone can make the 
establishment a national as opposed to a sectarian 
institution, but we have to deal with these ques- 
tions according to the spirit and according to the 
letter. His boldly avowed determination to pro- 
tect liberty of conscience, to tolerate even Ana- 
baptists and Quakers, was far more opposed to the 
prevailing mood of the majority in his day than 
the proposal to complete the work of the Refor- 
mation, by removing those theological and eccle- 
siastical tests which the nation has outgrown, is 
alien to the spirit of our times. 





Il.—HOW CROMWELL DEALT WITH 
THE CHURCH. 


It is worth while, considering the momentous 
nature of the change of front here suggested, to 
recall what Cromwell did and what Cromwell said 
on the subject of the relation of church and state. 

First, then, let me quote Mr. Carlyle’s account 
of the way in which Cromwell tried to give effect 
to his conception of the kind of church England 
needed in his day : 

March 2, 1653-54.—By the instrument of govern- 
ment, the lord protector with his council, till once the 
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first Parliament were got together, was empowered not 
only to raise moneys for the needful supplies, but also 
“‘to make laws and ordinances for the peace and welfare 
of these nations ;” which latter faculty he is by no means 
slack to exercise. Of his ‘‘sixty ordinances” passed in 
this manner before the Parliament met, which are well 
approved of by good judges, we cannot here afford to 
say much ; but there is one bearing date as above which 
must not be omitted. First ordinance relating to the 
settlement of a gospel ministry in this nation ; ordi- 
nance of immense interest to Puritan England at that 
time. An object which has long been on the anvil, this 
same ‘‘settlement ;” much labored at and striven for 
ever since the Long Parliament began ; and still, as all 
confess, no tolerable result has been attained. Yet is it 
not the greatest object—properly the soul of all these 
struggles and confused wrestlings and battlings since 
we first met here? For the thing men are taught or get 
to believe, that is the thing they will infallibly do; the 
kind of ‘‘ gospel” you settle, kind of ‘‘ministry ” you set- 
tle, or do not settle, the root of allis there! Let us see 
what the lord protector can accomplish in this business: 

Episcopacy being put down and Presbytery not set 
up and church government for years past being all a 
church anarchy, the business is somewhat difficult to 
deal with. The lord protector, as we find, takes it up 
in simplicity and integrity, intent upon the real heart 
or practical outcome of it, and makes a rather satisfac- 
tory arrangement. Thirty-eight chosen men, the ac- 
knowledged flower of English puritanism, are nomi- 
nated by this ordinance of March 20, nominated a 
supreme commission for the trial of public preachers. 
Any person pretending to hold a church living or levy 
tithes or clergy dues in England has first to be tried and 
approved by these men. Thirty-eight, as Scobell teaches 
us: nine are laymen, our friend old Francis Rouse at 
the head of them; twenty-nine are clergy. His high- 
ness, we find, has not much inquired of what sect they 
are ; has known them to be Independents, to be Presby- 
terians, one or two of them to be even Anabaptists ; has ° 
been careful only of one characteristic, that they were 
men of wisdom and had the root of the matter in them. 
Owen, Goodwin, Sterry, Marshall, Manton, and others 
not yet quite unknown to men were among these cler- 
ical triers: the acknowledged flower of spiritual Eng- 
land at that time ; and intent, as Oliver himself was, 
with an awful earnestness, on actually having the Gos- 
pel taught to England. 

This is the first branch or limb of Oliver’s scheme 
for church government, this ordinance of March 20, 
1653-54. A second, which completes what little he could 
do in the matter at present, developed itself in August 
following. By this August ordinance a body of com- 
missioners, distinguished Puritan gentry, distinguished 
Puritan clergy, are nominated in all counties of Eng- 
land, from fifteen to thirty in each county, who are to 
inquire into ‘‘scandalous, ignorant, insufficient,” and 
otherwise deleterious alarming ministers of the Gospel ; 
to be a tribunal for judging, for detecting, ejecting them 
(only in case of ejection, if they have wives, let some 
small modicum of living be allowed them): and to sit 
there, judging and sifting, till gradually all is sifted 
clean and can be keptclean. This is the second branch 
of Oliver’s form of church government—this, with the 
other ordinance, makes at last a kind of practical eccle- 
siastical arrangement for England. 

A very republican arrangement, such as could be 
made on the sudden ; contains in it, however, the germ 
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oressence of all conceivable arrangements, that of 
worthy men to judge of the worth of men; and was 
found in practice to work well. As, indeed, any ar- 
rangement will work well when the men in it have the 
root of the matter at heart; and, alas! all arrange- 
ments, when the men in them have not, work ill and 
not well. Of the lay commissioners, from fifteen to 
thirty in each county, it is remarked that not a few are 
political enemies of Oliver’s : friends or enemies of his, 


they were;” so that ‘‘many thousands of souls blessed 
God” for what they had done ; and grieved sore when, 
with the return of the Nel Gwynn defender and his 
four surplices or what remained of them, it was undone 
again. And so with these triers and these expurgators 
both busy and a faithful eye to watch their procedure, 
we will hope the spiritual teaching apparatus of Eng- 
land stood now on a better footing than usual and 
actually succeeded in teaching somewhat. 


“CROMWELL LOOKING AT THE DEAD KING.” 


(From the picture by Paul Delaroche in the Museum at Nismes.) 


Oliver hopes they are men of pious probity and friends 
to the Gospel in England. My lord General Fairfax, 
the Presbyterian ; Thomas Scot, of the Long Parlia- 
ment, the fanatical republican ; Lords Wharton, Say, 
Sir Arthur Haselrig, Colonel Robert Blake, mayor of 
Hursley, Dunch of Pusey, Montague of Hinchinbrook, 
and other persons known to us, are of these commis- 
sioners. Richard Baxter, who seldom sat, is one of the 
clergy for his county : he testifies, not in the willingest 
manner, being no friend to Oliver, that these commis- 
sioners, of one sort and the other, with many faults, 
did sift out the deleterious alarming ministers of the 
Gospel, and put in the salutary in their stead, with very 
considerable success—giving us “ able, serious preachers 
who lived a godly life, of what tolerable opinion soever 


III.—HOW CROMWELL’S PLAN ° 
WORKED. 


So much for Carlyle’s description of what 
Cromwell tried to do. Now let us see Crom- 
well’s own description of the success which at- 
tended his labors. Of his right and duty to do 
it he entertained not the slightest doubt. He 
always put religion first. As he told his Parlia- 
ment on one occasion : 

Of the two greatest concernments that God hath in 


the world, the one is that of religion and of the just 
preservation of the professors of it; to give them all 
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due and just liberty ; and to assert the truth of God: 
the other thing cared for is the civil liberty and interest 
of the nation. Which, though it is, and indeed I think 
ought to be, subordinate to the more peculiar interest 
of God—yet it is the next best God hath given men in 
this world ; and if well cared for, it is better than any 
rock to fence men in their other interests. Besides, if 
any.whosoever think the interest of Christians and the 
interest of the nation inconsistent, ‘‘or two different 
things,” I wish my soul may never enter into their 
secrets ! 

When he met his Parliament in 1656 Cromwell 
thus expounded his policy in relation to religion : 


I will tell you the truth : our practice since the last 
Parliament hath been to let all this nation see that 
whatever pretensions to religion would continue quiet, 
peaceable, they should enjoy conscience and liberty to 
themselves, and not: to make religion a pretense for 
arms and blood. Truly we have suffered them, and 
that cheerfully, so to enjoy their own liberties. What- 
soever is contrary ‘‘and not peaceable,” let the pretense 
be never so specious, if it tend to combination, to inter- 
ests and factions, we’shall not care, by the grace of 
God, whom we meet withal, though never so specious, 
“if they be not quiet!” And truly I am against all 
“liberty of conscience” repugnant tothis. If men will 
profess—be they those under baptism, be they those of 
the Independent judgment simply, or of the Preshy- 
terian judgment—in the name of God encourage them, 
countenance them ; so long as they do plainly continue 
to be thankful to God and to make use of the liberty 
given them to enjoy their own consciences! For, as it 
was said to-day, undoubtedly ‘this is the peculiar in- 
terest all this while contended for.” 

. Men who believe in Jesus Christ—that is, the form 
that gives being to true religion, ‘‘namely,” to‘faith in 
Christ and walking in a profession answerable to that 
faith—men who believe the remission of sins through 
the blood of Christ and free’ justification by the blood ef 
Christ, who live upon the grace of God, those men who 
are certain they are so [faith of assurance]—‘‘ they” are 
members of Jesus Christ and are to him the apple of his 
eye. Whoever hath this faith, let his form be what it 
will ; he walking peaceably, without prejudice to others 
under other forms, it is a debt due to God and Christ ; 
and he will require it if that Christian may not enjoy 
his liberty. 

This, therefore, I think verily, if it may be under 
consideration for reformation—I say, if it please God to 
give you and me hearts to keep this straight, ‘‘it may 
be a great means” in giving countenance to just minis- 
ters [in such semi-articulate uneasy way does his high- 
ness-hustle himself over into the discussion of a new 
topic], in countenancing a just maintenance to them, 
by tithes or otherwise. For my part I should think I¢ 
were very treacherous if I took away tithes till I see 
the legislative power settle maintenance to ministers 
another way. But whoever they be that shall contend 
to destroy tithes, it doth as surely cut their ‘‘ the min- 
isters’” throats as it is a drift to take tithes away 
before another mode of maintenance, or way of prep- 
aration toward such, be had. Truly I think all such 
practices and proceedings Should be discountenanced. 
I have heard it from as gracious a minister as any is in 
England ; I have had it professed, that it would be a 
far greater satisfaction to them to have maintenance 
another way—if the state will provide it. Therefore I 
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think for the keeping of the Church and people of God 
and professors in their several forms of this liberty—I 
think as it ‘‘ that of tithes or some other maintenance” 
hath been a thing that is the root of visible profession, 
the upholding of this I think you will find a blessing 
such—if God keep your hearts to keep things in this 
posture and balance which is so honest and so necessary. 

Truly there might be some other things offered to 
you in point of reformation : a reformation of manners, 
to wit—but I had forgot one thing which I must re- 
member! It is the Church’s work, you know, in some 
measure ; yet give me leave to ask, and I appeal unto 
your consciences, whether there hath not been an hon- 
est care taken for the ejecting of scandalous ministers 
and for the bringing in of them that have passed an 
approbation. I dare say such an approbation as never 
passed in England before ! And give me leave to say, 
it hath been with this difference from the old practice 
that neither the parson nor doctor in the university 
hath been reckoned scamp enough by those that made 
these approbations, though I can say, too, that they 
have great esteem for learning. 

I think there hath been a conscience exercised, both 
by myself and the ministers, toward them that have 


_been approved. I may say such an one as I truly be- 


lieve was never known in England “in regard to this 
matter.” And I do verily believe that God hath, for 
the ministry, a very great seed in the youth “now” in 
the universities, who instead of studying books study 
their own hearts. Ido believe, as God hath made a 
very great and flourishing seed to that purpose, so this 
ministry of England—I think in my very conscience 
that God will bless and favor it, and hath blessed it to 
the gaining of very many souls. 


It is evident, further, that whatever opinions 
might prevail elsewhere, the lord protector was 
thoroughly well satisfied with the work of his 
hands. 3 

Green, in his ‘‘ History of the English People,”’ 
expresses his concurrence with Cromwell. He 
says : 

Even by the confession of Cromwell’s opponents the 
plan worked well. It furnished the country with “able, 
serious preachers,” Baxter tells us, ‘‘ who lived a godly 
life of what tolerable opinion so ever they were,” and as 
both Presbyterian and Independent ministers were pre- 
sented to livings at the will of their patrons, it solved, 
so far as practical working was concerned, the problem 
of a religious union among the Puritans on the base of 
a wide variety of Christian opinion. From the Church 
which was thus reorganized all power of interference 
with faiths differing from its own was resolutely with- 
held. Save in his dealings with the Episcopalians, whom 
he looked on as a political danger, Cromwell remained 
true throughout to the cause of religious liberty. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison mentions it among 
other ordinances which were ‘‘a real, wise, and 
moderate set of reforms.” 

Mr. Gardiner maintains that the scheme, al- 
though put in force by Cromwell, was in reality 
based upon the proposals of the Rev. John Owen, 
but beyond saying that it ‘‘ constituted the estab- 
lished Church in an unprecedented way,’ he 
makes no comment on its working. 
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(From the picture by Ernest Crofts, R.A. By permission of James Dole, Esq.) 
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IV.—THE CROMWELLIAN. 


Cromwell seems to have had more complacency 
in his church reform than in any other depart- 
ment of the state. When he addressed the sec- 
ond Protectorate Parliament, he dweli fondly 
upon the success of his great church ordinance. 
He said : 


Truly we have settled very much of the business of 
the ministry, and I wish that be not an aggravation of 
our fault ; I wish it be not ! But I must needs say, if I 
have anything to rejoice in before the Lord in this 
world as having done any good or service, ‘‘it isthis.” I 
can say it from my heart ; and I know I say the truth, 
let any man say what he will to the contrary—he will 
give me leave to enjoy my own opinion on it and my 
own conscience and heart ; and ‘‘te” dare bear my testi- 
mony to it, there hath not been such a service to Eng- 
land since the Christian religion was perfect in Eng- 
land! I dare be bold to say it; however there may 
have, here and there, been passion and mistakes. And 
the ministers themselves, take the generality of them— 
they will tell ‘‘you” it is beside their instructions ‘if 
they have fallen into passions and mistakes,” if they 
have meddled with civil matters in their operations as 
triers! And we did adopt the thing upon that account ; 
we did not trust upon doing what we did virtute insti- 
tuti, as if ‘‘ these triers were” jure divino, but asa civil 
good. But so we end in this: we ‘knew not and” 
know not better how to keep the ministry good and to 
augment it in goodness than by putting such men to be 
triers. Men of known integrity and piety ; orthodox 
men and faithful. We knew not how better to answer 
our duty to God and the nation and the people of God, 
in that respect, than by doing what we did. 

And, I dare say, if the grounds upon which we went 
will not justify us, the issue and event of it doth abun- 
dantly justify us ; God having had exceeding glory by it 
—in the generality, Iam confident, forty-fold! For as 
heretofore the men who were admitted into the ministry 
in times of Episcopacy—alas, what pitiful certificates 
served to make a man a minister! If any man could 
understand Latin and Greek he was sure to be admitted 
—as if he spake Welsh; which in those days went for 
Hebrew with a good many! Certainly the poorest 
thing in the world would serve a turn, and a man was 
admitted upon such an account; aye, and upon a less. 
I am sure the admission granted to such places since 
has been under this character as the rule: that they 
must not admit a man unless they were able to discern 
something of the grace of God in him. ‘Grace of God,” 
which was to be inquired for as not foolishly nor sense- 
lessly, but so far as men could judge according to the 
rules of charity. Such and such a man, of whose 
good life and conversation they could have a very good 
testimony from four or five of the neighboring ministers 
who knew him—he could not yet be admitted unless he 
could give a very good testimony of the grace of God in 
him. And to this I say I must speak my conscience in 
it—though a great many are angry at it—nay, if all are 
angry at it—for how shall you please everybody ? 


When the Parliament reassembled for its sec- 
ond session in 1658, he once more indulged in 
eulogistic references to the good work done by 
the triers : 


We are not without the murmurings of many people 
who turn all this grace and goodness into worm wood— 
who indeed are disappointed by the works of God. And 
those men are of several ranks and conditions ; great 
ones, lesser ones—of all sorts. Men that are of the 
episcopal! spirit, with all the branches, the root and the 
branches; who gave themselves a fatal blow in this 
place when they would needs make a “‘protestation 
that no laws were good which were made by this house 
and the House of Commons in their absence ;” and so 
without injury to others.cut themselves off! ‘Men of 
an episcopal spirit :” indeed, men that know not God ; 
that know not how to account upon the works of God, 
how to measure them out; but will trouble nations for 
an interest which is but mixed. at the best—made up of 
iron and clay, like the feet of Nebuchadnezzar’s image : 
whether they were more civil or spiritual was hard to 
say. But their continuance was like to be known be- 
forehand : iron and clay make no good mixtures—they 
are not durable at all ! 

You have now a godly ministry ; you have a know- 
ing ministry ; such a one as, without vanity be it 
spoken; the world has not. Men knowing the things of 
God and able to search into the things of God—by that 
only which can fathom those things in some measure. 
The spirit of a beast knows not the things of a man, 
nor doth the spirit of man know the things of God! 
“The things of God are known by the Spirit.” Truly I 
will remember but one thing of those, ‘‘ the misguided 
persons now cast out from us.” The greatest perse- 
cution hath been of the people of God—men really of 
the spirit of God, as I think very experience hath now 
sufficiently demonstrated ! 

We have here cleariy enough presented to us 
the way in which Cromwell reformed the Church 
in his day. He deemed it incumbent upon him, 
in his capacity as civil ruler, to settle what form 
of church government should be set up. 

Addressing his first Parliament on the subject. 
Cromwell declared his mind with his usual un- 
compromising emphasis. He said : 

So long as there is liberty of conscience for the su- 
preme magistrate to exercise his conscience in erecting 
what form of church government he is satisfied he 
should set up, why should he not give the like liberty 
to others? Liberty of conscience is a natural right ; 
and he that would have it ought to give it, having 
‘himself ” liberty to settle what he likes for the public. 
Indeed, that hath been one of the vanities of our con- 
test. Every sect saith: ‘‘Oh, give me liberty!” But 
give it him, and to his power he wiil not yield it to 
anybody else. Where is our ingenuousness? ‘“ Lib- 
erty of conscience”—truly that is a thing ought to be 
very reciprocal! The magistrate hath his supremacy ; 
he may settle religion—‘‘that is, church government” 
—acording to his conscience. 


V.—WHAT MIGHT BE DONE TO-DAY. 


So far Cromwell. Now for the bearing of all 
this upon our problems. The power of the 
supreme magistrate is now vested in the hands 
of the electorate. We of. the free churches who 
object to the union of church and state in Eng- 
land are unable either to sever that union or to 
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rid ourselves of the responsibility which the pos- 
session of authority entails upon us. We are 
responsible for making the best of the establish- 
ment. Nor can we shake off that responsibility. 
jhe question is, therefore, fairly raised, What 
are we going to do about it? 

The answer to this question that is suggested 
by Cromwell’s precedent is to leave the whole es- 
tablishment untouched, tithes and all, but to 
widen, to broaden, and to render more efficient 
and national the ministry of its clergy. As 
Cromwell broadened the Church so as to render 
it possible for any good and serious preacher not 
actively in opposition to the commonwealth to 
hold a living to which he might be presented, so 
we, inheritors of the Cromwellian tradition, might 
carry his’ principle to its legitimate development 
and open the ministry of the establishment to all 
good men without narrowing the portal of the 
Church by exacting any theological or ecclesias- 
tical tests whatever. We could again constitute 
a commission of triers, in which, if the Church 
is liberally nationalized, we should place the offi- 
cial chiefs of all the religious denominations in 
England, including Cardinal Vaughan, Dr. Mar- 
tineau, and Rabbi Adler, together with laymen 
like Mr. Frederic Harrison, Mr. John Morley, 
and Mr. Arthur Balfour. 

The new clergy would have to be men of good 
morals, and. they would have to give such testi- 
mony of the grace of God as to satisfy their ex- 
aminers that they would not abuse their position 
in the interest of any sect ; that they would hon- 
estly promote religious liberty and oppose with 
unwearying zeal the social inequalities and in- 
human conditions of life which disfigure the 
England of to-day. A commission of expurga- 
tors would be a useful complement to the board 
of triers. They could be armed with absolute 
authority to eject any minister who after his ap- 
pointment proved himself to be unfit for his post, 
either by gross, evil living, persistent indolence, 
indifference to the social welfare of his’ parish- 
ioners, or by failing to hold the balance fairly 
between all religious bodies in his parish. A 
single act of Parliament would be sufficient at 
once to repeal the act of uniformity, and vest the 
control of the clergy in a couple of commissions 
similar to those of Oliver’stime. The new clergy 
could preach what they pleased and dress as they 
liked, so long as they did not transgress the fun- 
damental articles and refuse to be common serv- 
ants of the whole of the people without any dis- 
tinction of sect or party. The Church thus 
nationalized would become more and more a 
great codperative society for doing good, an 
agency for promoting mercy, justice, righteous- 
ness, and humanity among the people. Its min- 
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isters would constantly labor to unite all who 
love in the service of all who suffer, and there 
would be no longer a monopoly of the edifices 
and endowments of the national Church by a 
mere ecclesiastical or dogmatic sect. 

In carrying out the new reformation non-con- 
formists would do no violence to their convic- 
tions. They would maintain their spiritual or- 
ganizations, and so would the really spiritually 
minded members of the present establishment. 
Of course no high churchman would consent to 
regard such a nationalized establishment without 
doctrine or ecclesiastical pretensions as the spir- 
itual Church. They would naturally found their 
own Anglican sect and run it at their own 
charges. The bulk of English churchmen would 
remain where they are, nor would they see much 
difference in the establishment after it had been 
transformed into a national society for doing good, 
excepting that they would find the new parson 
constantly trying to break down barriers of sec- 
tarian pride and exclusiveness which the old par- 
son was busy building up. Life in England 
would certainly be sweeter and happier if such a 
change could be brought about. 

In view of the chaotic and anarchical state of 
things now prevailing in the establishment, who 
knows but Oliver Cromwell’s plan, modified to 
suit the nineteenth century, may not commend 
itself to the common sense of his countrymen ? 


VI.—PRECEDENCE AND COMMON SENSE. 


Startling as this proposition may appear to 
those who have lost even the very conception of 
the national character of the Church, it will pre- 
sent no inherent difficulties to the comprehension 
of any one who has followed the historical evolu- 


‘tion of religious equality. 


At first, the idea of the nationalizing of the 
Church was sought by compelling all citizens to 
profess belief and to conform to the ritual of 
the Anglican establishment. That was no doubt 
logical, but it had the disadvantage of being ab- 
solutely inconsistent with the principle of liberty 
of conscience. When that principle asserted it- 
self, the attempt to reconcile it with the original 
conception of the national Church was made by 
the rigorous imposition of tests upon all those 
who served the state in any position of authority 
or received from the state any endowment or 
emolument. Non-conformists were only tolerated 
as aliens in the commonwealth of our English 
Israel. The system of universal tests from the 
cradle to the grave reminded them at every turn 
that their position was one of tolerance, not of 
right. They were the Uitlanders of Britain. But 
by degrees the compromise by which the advo- 
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cates of the old theory of the national Church 
had endeavored to reconcile a modified recog- 
nition of religious liberty with their own belief 
in the absolute identity of the Church and the 
nation began to break down. First one position 
of influence in the national councils and then 
another was freed from tests. Protestant dis- 
senters were admitted to Parliament, then Roman 
Catholics, after them Jews, and finally atheists. 
As it was with the House of Commons so it 
was with municipal corporations. The elaborate 
provision by which the local administration of 
the affairs of state was monopolized by the 
members of the Anglican sect was swept away. 
The Episcopalian monopolies of marriage, of 
registering the birth and officiating at the grave 
of the citizen shared the same fate. Still more 
pertinent as a precedent was the abolition of 
religious tests in the universities, which were 
regarded as the training colleges for the Church. 
Everywhere the practice of imposing religious 
tests as a condition for accepting the service of 
a citizen or the conferring a privilege or a po- 
sition or a salary by the state has gone by 
the board—excepting in the national establish- 


ment for the religious teaching of the English 
people. 

It is probable that in church as in state we 
shall have to proceed by steps and stages. From 
a logical point of view there is no halting-place 
between absolute enforcement of one form of re- 
ligion on all citizens and the absolute recognition 
of the right of all the citizens to share equally to 
fixing the religion to be taught by the state estab- 
lishment. The only alternative is disestablish- 
ment and disendowment. But the English are 
not logical, and it is probable that the first de- 
mand that will be made upon the Anglican Church 
will be the repeal of. all tests excepting adhesion, 
let us say, to the Apostles’ Creed. This would 
exclude the agnostic, the atheist, the Jew, and 
the Unitarian, and although it might not exclude 
the Roman Catholic, a special provision might be 
made forbidding the sworn subjects of the Pope 
accepting ministry in the pulpits of the national 
Church. Personally I regard all such stipula- 
tions as illogical and indefensible ; but I am now 
considering the probable course of events if the 
Cromwellian suggestion gained acceptance among 
our people. Ultimately, no doubt, we should see 
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the principle of the civic Church accepted in its 
entirety, and no good and capable person would 
be disqualified for service in the state church be- 
cause of his theological opinions. But it will be 
time enough to talk about that when we have 
placed the national character of the church on 
as broad a foundation as it rested in the time of 
the commonwealth. 

Of course there will be great outcry against 
this profanation of the idea of achurch. I do 
not mean to deny that in the real spiritual con- 
ception of the Church the proposed creedless 
society for doing good would not be a church. 
A church in Cromwell’s sense was a community 
of believers in Jesus Christ, each individually 
converted to God, and joined together in a 
holy fellowship for the purpose of getting the 
will of God done in the world. Such a church 
can never be national until all the members of 
the nation are individually converted to God. 
The present Anglican body is so far from real- 
izing that ideal that the very conception of a 
church as consisting in a company of saved per- 
sons each of whom has experienced a personal 
change of heart, and is publicly pledged to 
united service to save the world, would probably 
be rejected by the majority of its clergy. There- 
fore while I should shrink from any proposal to 
found a national church as blasphemous and 
Erastian, I see no objection in transforming an 
Episcopalian sect which calls itself a national 
church into something that would be at least 
national and not sectarian. 

The real Church of God in the Christian sense 
would be then, as now, a thing apart from the 
national establishment. Its members, conform- 
ing or non-conforming, would maintain their own 
organizations. Cromwell was most particular to 
distinguish between God’s peculiar interest and 
his general interest. ‘‘His peculiar, his most 
peculiar, interest was his church, the communion 
of the faithful followers of Christ.” ‘‘ His gen- 
eral interest was the concernment of the loving 
people, not as Christians, but as human creatures 
between these three nations and the dependencies 
thereof.” ««The communion of faithful follow- 
ers of Christ’? can never be confounded with a 
national establishment. The latter must comprise 
all living creatures, saved or unsaved, in the 
three kingdoms and the dependencies thereof. 
The peculiar interest would be in less danger of 
being confounded with the general interest under 
the new régime than it is at present. 


Cromwell, it will be objected, excluded Epis- 
copalians from the establishment. ‘To this it 
may be replied that in the first place it is not 
strictly true, and in the second place that what- 
ever exclusion was insisted upon was not because 
of their faith in Episcopacy as their disloyalty to 
the commonwealth. In like manner, the only 
people who would be disqualified for accepting 
the office of a minister in the re-reformed Church 
of England—excepting, of course, men incom- 
petent or immoral—would be those who refused 
to treat all religious denominations on a footing 
of absolute equality. For such a man who re- 
jected the fundamental principle of a national 
establishment in an era of religious equality 
there could necessarily be no place in the national 
pulpit. For the principle of religious equality 
and the absolute right of the citizen to religious 
liberty would be the corner-stones of the new 
Church of England, and those who refused to 
recognize the equal brotherhood of all believers 
could not accept office under the new régime. 

If the proposed change is justified by reference 
to the precedents of our history, it is not less in 
harmony with the genius of our practical age. 
When a number of small competing concerns 
have been engaged for some time in the attempt 
to develop some great tract of territory, the in- 
variable course is that, sooner or later, a great 
syndicate is formed. All the conflicting interests 
are harmonized by an act of amalgamation, and 
one gigantic concern, with consolidated capital 
and united effort, sets itself to accomplish the 
task which had overstrained the energies of the 
private companies. What is wanted to-day— 
and what would be formed to-morrow if Chris- 
tians really believed as much in the kingdom of 
heaven as, say, Cecil Rhodes believes in the 
British empire—is a national religious syndicate 
for the moral, social, and spiritual regeneration 
of England. Seats on the board of directors 
would be allotted: in some rough proportion to 
the number of sittings provided by the amal- 
gamated concerns, and operations would be un- 
dertaken on a national scale to overtake the gi- 
gantic task which at present lies undone. 

But the practical common-sense methods 
adopted instinctively when Englishmen desire to 
earn a dividend or extend an-empire will prob- 
ably be scouted as irreverent and profane when 
the work in hand is the salvation of. the whole 
people. And so it naturally happens the people 
are not saved, 
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IN MEXICO. 


BY CHARLES W. KINDRICK. 


(United States consul at Ciudad Juarez, Mexico.) 


HE Edmunds law, enacted in 1882, retarded 
the growth of Mormonism in the United 
States. It was the principal barrier raised in 
later times against the propagandism of Joseph 
Smith and his followers. At the time the Ed- 
munds law was engrossed upon the statute-books 
of the country the Mormons, unmolested in the 
Salt Lake region, had developed and increased 
in the number of adherents to the faith until the 
hardships attending the flight from Nauvoo were 
forgotten in the general growth and prosperity 
realized in their new abode in the great West. 
After the Edmunds act those Mormons who 
clung tenaciously to a: belief in the justifiableness 
of the plural marriage looked to another land, 
and were ready to conquer another wilderness or 
subdue another desert in order to practice with- 
out restraint the institution of polygamy. Mex- 
ico seemed to afford a new area in which to settle 
and build homes without that opposition to their 
especial creeds which crystallized in the anti- 
polygamous enactments of the Government at 
Washington. But there were many things to 
be considered in a movement to the southern 
republic. The Mormons had been long enough 
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LOCATION OF THE MORMON COLONIES IN MEXICO. 


in the West to reclaim the desert to cultivation 
and abundance. They had builded homes in 
Utah, planted gardens, erected temples, invested 
accumulations, and so iden- 
tified themselves with the 
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country that it was difficult 
for great numbers of them 
to get away. Those who 
held property were loath to 
relinquish it, and those who 
were not bound by such ma- 
terial interests were too poor 
to emigrate and build new 
communities in a new coun- 
try without undergoing much 
toil and hardship. 

In addition to these ob- 
stacles was the uncertainty of 
establishment in a strange 
land without encountering 
opposition of a serious phase. 
It was not known to what 
extent their coming would 
be encouraged or opposed. 
An effort, however, was 
made in the direction of the 
establishment of colonies 
which met with favor. The 
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THE ACADEMY AT COLONIA JUAREZ. 


emissaries of the Church who were sent into the 
southern republic returned with reports favorable 
to a general scheme of colonization. Concessions 
of lands were offered and exemption from certain 
taxation. All the goods and portable property 


were granted free admission to the republic, and 
it was agreed that for a considerable number of 
years all importations into Mexico for use in 
building their settlements were to be admitted 


without assessment of tariff duties. Whatever 
may be said against the tenets of Mormonism, it 
cannot be denied that the Mormons are colonizers 
and builders, and it was readily supposed they 
would form at once the nucleus of a prosperous 
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of the law their offspring are held to be not le- 
gitimate, but natural, children. The Mormons 
did not expect their belief in the sanctity of 
plural marriage to give the second or third wife 
a legal standing. They asked for non-interfer- 
ence with their institutions, believing that their 
creed justified the practice of polygamy and made 
the marriage tie with the second or third wife as 
sacred to themselves as the law of the land held 
the marriage tie with the first wife. 

The Mormon settlers came to Mexico in 1889. 
They were poor people. Many of them had not 
even the means of transportation, and when they 
arrived in the vailey of the Casas Grandes River, 
two hundred miles south of the New Mexican 
line and as many miles from a railroad, they had 
practically nothing but their physical strength 
and religious enthusiasm. Around them were 
high mountains capped with snow, dark canyons 
where wild beasts made their lair, and a narrow 
valley arid without irrigation and barren of vege- 
tation except gramma grass and cottonwood trees. 
Apache Indians lurked in the hills, drove away 
their herds, and sometimes attacked their settle- 
ments. But the Mormons prospered. No diffi- 
culty, no hardship was great enough to apyall 
them or drive them back. They made ditches, 
turned the water of the river upon their lands, 
planted fruit-trees, laid out gardens, tended their 
flocks, and plenty came to support and sustain 
them. Other colonies:were established which 
were also prosperous. In a single ‘stake,’ 
comprising the colonies, or ‘‘ wards,” of Colonia 





community. The Mexican 
Government perceived in the 
proposed emigration to Mexi- 
co the future advantage to 
be derived from colonies of 
industrious people accus- 
tomed to labor and able to 
transform solitary valleys in- 
to yielding gardens and 
gloomy mountains into pas- 
ture-lands for thousands of 
cattle. What the original 
Mormons accomplished in 
Utah and the great West 
Mexico believed they could 
perform in the states of Chi- 
huahua and Sonora. 
Nothing was said about 
their faith in matters of re- 
ligion, and no barrier was 
raised against the practice of 
polygamy. In Mexicoa man 
may have but one legal wife. 
The second or third has no 
status in law, and in the eye 
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Juarez, Colonia Diaz, Du- 
blan, Oaxaca, Pacheco, Gar- 
cia, and Chuichupi, the 
Mormons number 2,523 
persons and 477 families. 

The original settlement, 
or chief colony, is Colonia 
Juarez, located sixteen 
miles from the terminus of 
a railroad recently complet- 
ed. To reach Colonia Ju- 
arez it is necessary to cross 
the foot-hills of the Sierra 
Madre Mountains. The 
road winds through passes 
and defiles until the colony, 
nestling like a green garden 
in the wilderness, comes 
suddenly into view. It is 
beheld nearly a thousand 
feet below the hill-top. The 
roadway descends gradually until it enters the 
main thoroughfare of the village. The gardens 
are fragrant with flowers, and the blossoms of 
the peach, apricot, and plum trees glow in the 
pure air. Clear water from the ascequia along 
the hill-side flows down the gutter of each cross- 
street. Neat brick residences are nestled amid 
grapevines and pear-trees. On one side are the 
wind-swept timberless hills, piled in a great con- 
fusion of stone, lava, grassy sides, and sharp 
peaks. On the other the Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains, somber and fuscous; tower thousands of 
feet into the clouds. The green stretches of 
alfalfa below are in striking contrast with the 
brown summits that shadow them. From this 
valley the Mormons have extracted in ten years 
enough wealth to give them independence. 

The capital colony is a beautiful village com- 
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IRRIGATION DAM ON THE CASAS GRANDES RIVER ABOVE COLONIA JUAREZ. 


parable to any in New England. There is every 
evidence of thrift, cleanliness, industry, comfort, 
and good management. There is an absence of 
the vices common to modern communities. 
There are no saloons, tobacco shops, jails, nor 
houses of ill-fame in the colony. The property 
is owned by Mormons, and the internal affairs of 
the several settlements are under the direction of 
the Church. There is a grist mill, a furniture 
factory, and other industries in Colonia Juarez. 
There is an academy with 5 teachers and 400 
pupils. It is the policy of the Mormons to erect 
school-houses before churches and temples. 

The president of the colony is a man of striking 
personality. With his energy and enterprise 
there is mingled a certain religious enthusiasm 
which guarantees the success of his undertakings. 
He is tall, slender, with deep blue eyes from 
which there beams an unusual order of intel- 
ligence. He is aman of good birth and educa- 
tion, and under his leadership the colonies have 
prospered beyond expectation. He and other 
Mormons discuss without restraint polygamy and 
other matters appertaining to their Church and 
community. Precision of speech is a Mormon 
characteristic. There is a slight drawl peculiar to 
men of intense religious feeling. The Puritans 
in the time of Titus Oates were not more to be 
remarked for oddness of speech. They have no 
preachers, but are taught from youth to speak 
publicly, and any member of the colony may be 
called upon to deliver the Sunday sermon. The 
majority of the congregation are capable of con- 
ducting the services of the Church. 

The Mormons are associated always with the 
idea of polygamy. The president says not more 
than 4 per cent. of the Latter Day Saints in 





THE MORMONS IN MEXICO. 














THE MORMON TITHING STORE AT COLONIA JUAREZ, 


America ever indulged in the plural marriage. 
They do not take a second or third wife until 
able to support additions to the first family. 
Poverty and a scarcity of women seem respon- 
sible for the small percentage of plural mar- 
riages. Every Mormon strives to be prosperous 
and successful in his business in order to fulfill 
the teachings of the Church with regard to taking 
additional wives. They justify their practice of 
the peculiar doctrines of the Church by the in- 


terpretation they have made of the New Testa- 


ment. They claim that the exercise of their 
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religious belief makes the appearance in a Mor- 
mon community of elderly unmarried women anda 
women of unsavory repute an impossibility. Only 
a small number of the Mormons in the Mexican 
colonies are married to more than one wife. 
While they. practice polygamy, they must be 
accredited with living in accordance with the 
g-neral tenets of the Church. Unmolested in 
the sequestered valleys of northern Mexico, their 
Caily lives fulfill their precepts. Their local 
church and school is supported by a system of 
tithing, and although the tax is one voluntarily 
imposed by each person, it is always to the full 
measure of 10 per cent. of his earnings or labor. 
Besides supporting an excellent academy they 
contribute to a general fund used by the Church 
in Utah. These men are sincere in the belief 
that they are to make, in the course of time, a 
peaceful conquest of North America. The ulti- 
mate and universal triumph of Mormonism is 
preached as an ordination of God. On the broad 
ground of the ‘survival of the fittest’? they 
claim, in the end, a universal success. 

There is a steady stream of emigration into the 
colonies from Utah, and now that the railroad 
has penetrated to their communities the Mormons 
expect rapid development in material interests 
and a large increase in the population. Here 
they are a people unto themselves, and there is 
no restraint upon the practice of their religion. 











MORMON TEAMS HAULING LUMBER FROM THE SIERRA MADRE MOUNTAINS, 




















A TYPICAL STALK OF COTTON. 


aa the picturesque past of America there are 

no more romantic elements than those con- 
spicuous in the old plantation life of the Southern 
States. he rich planter of Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, and Mississippi was a lord indeed, 
dwelling in his great mansion that outrivaled the 
country seat of many an English peer, and 
bowed to as master by a thousand slaves and 
retainers who tilled his vast domain. That even 
abroad he was looked on as the representative of 
a pure landed aristocracy is abundantly testified 
to in many contemporary European novels. One 
needs only to recall the character of Colonel 
Campian, ‘‘an American gentleman with large 
estates in the South,’ who figures in Disraeli’s 
‘« Lothair.”” ‘* You know he is a gentleman,”’ 
said the Duke. ‘‘He is a gentleman of the 
South. They have no property but land. It is 
not unlikely he may have lost his estates now. 
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But that makes no difference to me. I shall 
treat him and all Southern gentlemen as our 
fathers treated the emigrant nobility of France.” 

It is also true that the Southern planter.in the 
first half of the present century was usually a 
man of cultivation and refinement. His sons 
and daughters were educated in Northern schools 
or abroad, as he had been before them. When 
the young people had completed their study and 
travels, they came home to be launched in a 
picturesque social life unlike that of any other 
section or country. Festivities of a nature pe- 
culiarly suited to the climate and the character 
of the people and their homes filled autumn, win- 
ter, and spring, but. never uncomfortably full, 
for the beaux and belles of that day and class 
demanded that existence should be easy and ele- 
gant as well as gay. 

But in that old plantation life there was a 
king, and he was called Cotton. Not the tobacco 
of Virginia, the wheat of Tennessee, the rice or 
sugar of Florida and Louisiana could command 
under that régime a tithe of the homage paid to 
this proud monarch whose sway was absolute 
over every acre of gound that he would accept. 

Those days are no more ; their picturesqueness 
lives only in old romances. The one-time slaves 
now press to the polls with ballot in hand. The 
ducal estates of the rich planters are broken up 
into small farms. Cotton, the king whose power 
made possible the most signal conditions and ele- 
ments of that life, is a sovereign no longer, but 
takes his place in the file of man’s useful servi- 
tors. 

When the Civil War closed, a generation ago, 
the thinned ranks of men in gray turned quietly 
back to their homes, fully aware that they might 
not take up life under the old conditions—that 
the destruction which had been leveled at slavery 
had also cut and maimed the roots of other in- 
stitutions. 

But changes pressed more rapidly upon them 
than they had foreseen. To the hard problems 
of sudden poverty were added others as grave. 
Reconstruction oppressed them. The systematiz- 


‘ing of labor out of chaotic elements was an her- 


culean task for any generation. As one difficult 
year after another passed away the faint shadow 
of a new trouble grew more distinct, more omi- 
nous. Ruin still more absolute seemed staring 
them in the face. 













THE STATE AS A FARMER. 


But out of trial strength is born. The transi- 
tion from cotton at 15 cents per pound to cotton 
at 42 cents has been achieved, and the South 
is not yet bankrupt—not even growing poorer. 
On the contrary, she is growing richer; for the 
tyrant’s fall has set free many a locked-up re- 
source that is now contributing its quota'to the 
general prosperity. 

It is well to consider more closely one agency 
to which this section is much indebted for its 
present prosperous conditions. Few persons out- 
side of the practical and theoretical farming 
classes have measured the beneficent results 
accruing especially to the South—impoverished, 
illiterate, and beset by change—from that act of 





COTTON-PATCH AND LABORERS’ HOUSE. 


Congress known as the Hatch act. Under the 
provisions. of this act, which was approved on 
March 2, 1887, the sum of $15,000 per annum 
has been appropriated to each State from the 
national Treasury for the purpose of paying the 
expenses necessary to conduct systematic in- 
vestigation and experiment along the lines of 
agricultural science. 

The Hatch act grew out of the old land scrip 
mill. Previous to the latter many thoughtful 
men had found food for grave anxiety in the 
steady decrease in the producing capacity of the 
arable lands in this country during the present 
century. As frequently before, America finally 
went back to the Old World to draw a. lesson 
which held hope. The success attendant upon 
the establishment of schools of farming in Great 
Britain, Belgium, and Germany induced a few 
of our law-makers to believe that the same re- 


sults would follow in the United States if the 
sciences directly related to agriculture were 
taught in a practical way. From this grew the 
land scrip act of 1862, by the provisions of which 
schools of practical agriculture were to be estap- 
lished in all the States and Territories. The 
main object of such institutions was, to be sure, 
special technical education ; therefore none of 
them had been long established before those in 
charge recognized the indispensableness of ex- 
periment farms if instructor and pupil were both 
to realize the best results from such teaching. 

In many States these farms were immediately 
annexed to the agricultural colleges. But parsi- 
monious State legislation and short-sighted policy 

prevented the general estab- 
lishment of such annexes 
until the Hatch act, nearly 
twelve years ago, provided 
for the founding and con- 
tinuance of ‘‘agricultural 
experiment stations’? under 
State control, and connected, 
though not so closely as to 
handicap them, with the 
schools. Since then each 
State has turned experi- 
mental farmer, with a pa- 
ternal government to pay 
the biils. 

Section 2 of the Hatch 
act defines comprehensively 
the duties of the experiment 
stations : they must conduct 
original research and verify 
experiments: on the physi- 
ology of plants and animals, 
pathological as well as nor- 
mal; remedies for diseases 

in both must be studied; the chemical com- 
position of useful plants in different periods 
of growth, the capacity for acclimation of new 
plants and trees, and the analysis of soils and 
water are specifically mentioned as within their 
province; the relative advantages of rotative 
cropping as pursued under a varying series of 
crops are to be thoroughly tested, and the chem- 
ical composition of manures, natural and artificial, 
with their effects on different products. The 
composition and value of grasses and forage 
plants is not omitted, nor the study of the various 
foods for domestic animals. The scientific and 
economic questions involved in the production of 
butter and cheese must be practically investigated. 
Following these specifications, it is recommended 
that such other researches and experiments be 


‘made as bear directly on the agricultural industry 


of the United States. Due regard is to be had 
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to the varying requirements 
and conditions of the differ- 
ent States and Territories. 

Another section provides 
for the distribution of fre- 
quent printed bulletins set- 
ting forth in full the results 
attained ia all experiments 
and investigation—a 
thoughtful and necessary 
condition, for otherwise all 
present benefits would reach 
but a fortunate few. 

Ample provision being 
made for purposes so_ well 
considered and generously 
planned, the results have 
been worthy of the thought. 
Education of the producing 
classes up to the completest 
measure of their needs is 
the main arch of a nation’s 
prosperity. 

But if Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania have drawn incalculable good during the 
past decade from their experiment stations—and 
no one can deny that they have—what must be 
the benefit to Georgia, Alabama, and their sister 
States, whose farmers knew only how to raise 
cotton, and this in too expensive a manner to sell 
at the present prices? The salvation of such an 
agricultural class lies in intensive farming ; and 
could the new system be taught them so surely 
and directly through another instrumentality 
than the one provided ? The State as a farmer 
is the safest instructor of her sons. 

A visit to the Georgia experiment station while 
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(Water tower and laboratory in the background.) 











THE STATION HERD AND BARNS, 


the last cotton of 1898 was being gathered would 
have convinced any one that this State is doing 
her work with discretion and skill. Her experi- 
ment .station is located in her fairest farming 
section, middle Georgia, and occupies a beautiful 
tract of 129 acres in Spalding County. In the 
midst of well-kept grounds, about two miles 
from the town of Griffin, the residence of the 
director, Hon. R. J. Redding, the agriculturist, 
Mr. J. M. Kimbrough, and the other depart- 
mental heads are clustered together. In_ the 
rear of these are comfortable cottages for the 
laborers. Some very fine oaks add much to the 
natural charm of the location. The post-office 
is called ‘* Experiment.” 

The agricultural department proper draws one’s 
first attention. Forty-eight acres are devoted 
to this, and the rotation system is pursued with 
marked success. Each year one-third of the 
land is devoted to grain, one-third to corn, and 
one-third to cotton. The tract which this year 
produces cotton must next time bear corn, and 
the next small grain followed by peas. 

Mr. Kimbrough has tested thirty varieties of 
cotton on his sixteen acres this season, and was 
gathering the twenty-fifth bale early in Novem- 
ber. The first seventeen bales he sold for 43 
cents per pound, and realized a neat profit over 
the cost of production. This alone would be a 
valuable lesson to Georgia. The latest bulletin 
from this department ranks the variety of cotton 
known as Lee’s Improved highest, while the 
Jackson Limbless, which last year caine third, 
has fallen much lower. The bulletins also give 
the fertilizer formulas, demonstrating beyond a 
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doubt that the guano bills need not eat up the 
entire revenue. 

The fifteen and one-half acres in oats produced 
in 1898 1,075 bushels. When these were har- 
vested peas were planted and 45,000 pounds of 
hay put in the barn from that crop. The ground 
is now being fitted for cotton next season. 

We might forestall some of the bulletins by 
going minutely.through each department. As it 
is not our intention to do so, cotton and grains 
may well be left and the orchards and vineyards 
looked at. 

There are nearly four acres devoted to peaches ; 
the famous Elberta, which had its origin in this 
section, monopolizes almost the half of that area. 
Five acres are given up to general grape culture, 
while there are, besides, two scuppernong arbors, 
one twenty feet wide and traversing four and a 
half acres. The scuppernong is a peculiar South- 
ern product from which much is expected, some 
claiming that wines rivaling the most delicate 
and delicious of the lower French provinces will 
yet be manufactured from it. Then the apple, 
the pear, the cherry, Japan and native plums, 
and every variety of fig and berry that can by 
any mode of cultivation be grown in this climate 
have their allotted spaces, ranging from one-half 
to five acres. Each one is studied and cared for 
with enthusiastic zeal, and every failure seems 
to spur to further efforts. Even a chance visitor 
must grow interested in the warfare that is being 
waged, with every available weapon, upon the 
San José scale and the various forms of pear and 
quince blight. 


Forestry has its province here also, The 
propagation of native trees is made the subject 
of study, as well as the comparative values of 
different woods. Ornamental trees and shrubs 
are cultivated with care. 

The laboratory is an important feature of the 
station’s organism, the chemical analysis of soils 
and water, of plants in different stages, of foods 
in varying combinations and changing conditions, 
and the measuring of the values of fertilizers 
being indispensable to any form of successful 
research in agricultural science. The Georgia 
chemical department is under the direction 
of Prof. H. C. White, who has long held the 
chair of chemistry at the State University and 
has a national reputation in the science of his 
love. 

Not least among the debts the farmers of this 
State owe to the experiment station is the dem- 
onstration of the fact that cheese and butter 
dairying can be conducted with as much success 
in this as in any of the Middle States. Here a 
new and extremely profitable industry is opened 
up, and many have successfully entered it during 
the past five years. The station herd is small, 
but there are Jerseys, Guernseys, Holsteins, and 
common ‘‘scrubs”’ in it, and the records are 
kept separate. The cheese of this farm carried 
off the gold medal at the recent exposition in 
Omaha. 

Thus the State is teaching lessons which her 
sons are eagerly learning. It is a wise govern- 
ment that is unafraid of the expenditure which 
makes her members richer. 
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MARCONI AND THE WIRELESS TELEGRAPH. 


HE June McClure’s begins with one of Cleve- 
land Moffett’s breezy narrations, this month 
concerning the Italian inventor who has made 
such wonderful progress in the problem of tele- 
graphing without wires. Young Marconi began 
his experiments in this subject in 1895 in the 
fields of his father’s estate at Bologna, Italy. 
He is only twenty-four years of age now. To 
show the important practical success he has al- 


ready obtained, it is only necessary to recall that ° 




















THE SIGNAL-MAST AN WIMEREUX, FRANCE, USED BY SIGNOR 
MARCONI. 


his wireless telegraph system now sends messages 
with perfect ease from South Foreland, in Eng- 
land, to Boulogne, France, thirty-two miles away, 
across the channel. Among the most noted uses 
which the invention has been put to up to this 
time was the establishing of communication be- 
tween Osborne House on the Isle of Wight and 
the royal yacht, with the Prince of Wales aboard, 
as she lay in Cowes Bay. The Queen wished to 
be able to get frequent bulletins in regard to the 
Prince’s injured knee, and no less than one hun- 
dred and fifty messages of a strictly private na- 
ture were transmitted in the course of sixteen 
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days, with entire success. In order to make the 
wireless circuit it is necessary that the sending 
and receiving conductors should be mounted on 
high masts. In the last-named instance a one- 
hundred-foot pole was erected in the grounds of 
Osborne House and a wire lifted to the yacht’s 
mast eighty-three feet above the deck. But the 
instrument was operated down in the saloon of 
the vessel, whence the wire led. The messages 
could be sent and received just as well while the 
yacht was flying along through the waves as 
when she was at anchor. On one occasion the 
yacht cruised so far west as to bring its receiver 
within the influence of the transmitter at the sta- 
tion on the Needles, and here it was found pos- 
sible to communicate successively with. that sta- 
tion and with Osborne, and this despite the fact 
that both stations were cut off from the yacht by 
considerable hills, one of these rising three hun- 
dred and fourteen feet higher than the vertical 
wire on Osborne. 

Mr. Moffett reports the following interesting 
interview with Dr. Erskine-Murray, one of the 
chief electricians of the Marconi Company : 

‘««] suppose,’ said I, ‘this is a fine day for 
your work ?’ The sun was shining and the air 
mild. 

‘«¢ Not particularly,’ said he. ‘The fact is, 
our messages seem to carry best in fog and bad 
weather. This past winter we have sent through 
all kinds of gales and storms without a single 
breakdown.’ 

‘« ¢ Don’t thunder-storms interfere with you, or 
electric disturbances?’ ; 

‘« ¢ Not in the least.’ 

‘«« How about the earth’s curvature? I sup- 
pose that doesn’t amount to much just to the 
Needles ? * 

‘¢ «Doesn’t it, though ? Look across and judge 
for yourself. It ‘amounts to one hundred feet 
at least. You can only see the head of the 
Needles light-house from here, and that must be 
one hundred and fifty feet above the sea. And 
the big steamers pass there hulls and funnels 
down.’ 

‘¢«Then the earth’s curvature makes no dii- 
ference with your waves?’ 

‘««]t has made none up to twenty-five miles, 
which we have covered from a ship to shore ; 
and in that distance the earth’s dip amounts to 
about five hundred feet. If the curvature counted 
against us then, the messages would have passed 
some hundreds of feet over the receiving-station ; 
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but nothing of the sort happened. So we feel 
reasonably confident that these Hertzian waves 
follow around smoothly as the earth curves.’ 

‘¢¢ And you can send messages through hills, 
can you not ?’ 

‘« « Kasily. We have done so repeatedly.’ 

‘¢ ¢ And you can send in all kinds of weather ?’ 

‘6 «We can.’ 

‘¢¢Then,’ said I after some thought, ‘if 
neither land nor sea nor atmospheric conditions 
can stop you, I don’t see why you can’t send 
messages to any distance.’ 

‘¢ «So we can,’ said the electrician, ‘so we 
can, given a sufficient height of wire. It has 
become simply a question now how high a mast 
you are willing to erect. If you double the height 
of your mast, you can send a message four times 
as far. If you treble the height of your mast, 
you can send a message nine times as far. In 
other words, the law established by our experi- 
ments seems to be that the range of distance in- 
creases as the square of the mast’s height. To 
start with, you may assume that a wire suspended 
from an eighty-foot mast will send a message 
twenty miles. We are doing about that here.’ 

‘«« Then,’ said I, multiplying, ‘a mast one 
hundred and sixty feet high would send a mes- 
sage eighty miles ?’ 

«¢ ¢ Exactly.’ 

‘¢« And a mast three hundred and twenty feet 
high would send a message three hundred and 
twenty miles ; a mast six hundred and forty feet 
high would send a message twelve hundred and 
eighty miles; and a mast twelve hundred and 
eighty feet high would send a message fifty-one 
hundred and twenty miles ?’ 

‘««That’s right. So you see if there were 
another Eiffel Tower in New York, it would be 
possible to send messages to Paris through the 
ether and get answers without ocean cables.’ 

‘¢¢Do you really think that would be pos- 
sible ?’ 

‘««T see no reason to doubt it. What area 
few thousand miles to this wonderful ether, 
which brings us our light every day from mil- 
lions of imiles ?’ 

‘¢¢Do you use stronger induction coils,’ | 
asked, ‘as you increase the distance of trans- 
mission ?’ 

‘*¢ We have not up to the present, but we 
may do so when we get into the hundreds of 
miles. A coil with a ten-inch spark, however, 
is quite sufficient for any distances under im- 
mediate consideration.’ 

‘¢ After this we talked of improvements in the 
system made by Mr. Marconi as the result of 
experiments kept up continuously since these 
stations were established, nearly two years ago. 


‘11 


It was found that a horizontal wire, placed at 
whatever height, was of practically no value in 
seending messages ; all that counts -here is the 
vertical component. Also that it is better to 
have the wire conductor suspended out from the 
mast by a sprit. It was found, furthermore, 
that by modifying the coherer and _ perfecting 
various details of installation the total efficiency 
was much increased, so that the vertical con- 
ductor could be lowered gradually without dis- 
turbing communication. Now they are sending 


to the Needies with a sixty-foot conductor, 
whereas at the start a wire with one hundred 
and twenty feet vertical height was necessary.” 


PROPERTIES AND USES OF LIQUID AIR. 


ROF. IRA REMSEN, of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, contributes to Appleton’s 
Popular Science Monthly for May an important 
paper on liquid air, the new agent now success- 
fully produced in this country by Mr. Charles E. 
Tripler. (The article in McClure's Magazine for 
March describing Mr. Tripler’s work was noticed 
in the Review at the time of its appearance. ) 

Professor Remsen describes several experi- 
ments with the new substance which must have 
astonished an uninitiated observer. For in- 
stance : 

‘¢When liquid air is poured upon water it, 
being a little lighter than the water, floats, not 
quietly, to be sure, but in a very troubled way. 
Soon, however, the liquid sinks to the bottom 
because the nitrogen, which is the lighter con- 
stituent, passes into the gaseous state, and the 
liquid oxygen which is ‘eft is a little heavier than 
water. The experiment is a very beautiful one. 
A scientific poet could alone do justice to it. 
The beauty is enhanced by the fact that while 
liquid air is colorless, or practicaliy so, liquid 
oxygen is distinctly blue.”’ 

‘¢ When the liquid is poured out of a vessel in 
the air it is rapidly converted into gas. The 
great lowering in the temperature causes a con- 
densation of the moisture of the air in the form 
of acloud. The same thing is seen when the 
cover is removed from a can containing the 
liquid. Of course this liquid does not wet things 
as water does. When, however, as happened in 
New York, the lecturer deliberately pours a 
dipperful of the liquid upon a priceless Worth 
gown, he may expect to hear expressions of 
horror from the owner. ‘This experiment passed 
off most successfully. Every trace of the liquid 
air was converted into invisible gases before the 
fleeting agony of the sympathetic audience had 
passed away.” 

Alcohol frozen by liquid air 1s as hard as ice. 
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When dropped into liquid air the drops of alcohol 
retain the globular form. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS. 


Professor Remsen mentions four distinct uses 
to which liquid air may be put—as a cooling 
agent, for the construction of motors, in the 
preparation of an explosive, and for the purpose 
of getting oxygen from the air. The second of 
these applications is the one to which attention 
was especially directed in the McClure’s article, 
wherein it was stated that ten gallons of liquid 
air had been made by the use of three gallons of 
liquid air in the engine. Commenting on this 
statement, Professor Remsen observes : 

‘‘Tf that means that the ten gallons of liquid 
air are made from air at the ordinary pressure, 
the statement is in direct conflict with well- 
established principles. If it means that the ten 
gallons of liquid air are made from air that has 
already been partly compressed, we must know 
how much work has been done before the liquid- 
air engine began.”’ 

Leaving the question of cost out of considera- 
tion, Professor Remsen concedes that liquid-air 
engines would have the advantage of compact- 
ness, though they would necessarily be heavy, as 
they would have to be strong enough to stand 
yreat pressure. 

It seems that an explosive in which liquid air 
is one of the constituents has been made and used 
for some time. ‘‘ When the liquid from which 
a part of the nitrogen has boiled off is mixed 
with powdered charcoal, the mixture burns with 
great rapidity and great explosive force.” This 
explosive has to be made at or near the place 
where it is used. It has been practically tested 
in a coal mine at Pensberg, near Munich. The 
chief advantage of this explosive is its cheapness ; 
another point in its favor is that it soon loses its 
power of exploding. 

A less obvious application of liquid air is in 
the extraction of oxygen from the atmosphere. 
Of the reasons and methods for doing this Pro- 
fessor Remsen says : 

‘¢This can be accomplished by chemical means, 
but the chemical method 1s somewhat expensive. 
Oxygen has commercial value, and cheap oxygen 
would be a decided advantage in a number of 
branches of industry. It will be observed that 
it is the liquid oxygen that makes possible the 
preparation of the explosive described in the last 
paragraph. Oxygen as such in the form of gas 
is of value in Deacon’s process for the manufac- 
ture of chlorine. In this process air and hydro- 
chloric acid are caused to act upon each other so 
as to form water and chlorine. The nitrogen 
takes no part in the act, and it would be an ad- 





vantage if it could be left out. It is only the 
oxygen that is wanted. There are many other 
possible uses for oxygen either in the liquid or 
in the gaseous form, but these need no mention 
here. 

‘¢In conclusion it may safely be said that it is 
highly probable that liquid air will be found to be 
a useful substance, but it is impossible at present 
to speak with any confidence of the particular uses 
that will be made of it.” 


HOW DIAMONDS ARE MADE. 


HE Edinburgh Review for April has a very 
instructive paper on the origin of dia- 
monds. It appears that the South African 
diamond mines have thrown much light on this 
once obscure subject. These mines are ‘‘colos- 
sal cylinders, 200 to 500 feet across, pierced 
from below through a granitic substructure sur- 
mounted by an immense overlay of carbonaceous 
shales and sandstones.”” They are gorged with 
a blue rock named ‘ kimberlite,”: which was 
evidently flung up by volcanic action from un- 
fathomed depths and which contains the dia- 
monds ; the latter grow more abundant as you 
descend. These facts lead to the conclusion that 
diamonds hail from a subterraneous and not a 
celestial source. ‘¢On>the surface of the earth. 
they are adventitious arrivals ; their proper home 
is at some considerable distance underground.” 
Diamonds, of course, consist of pure carbon. 
‘Hence alone among gems, spurious or true, 
they are perfectly transparent to the Roéntgen 
rays ’’—which supply ‘‘an easy and _ infallible 
test for genuine diamonds.”’ At a temperature 
of 750° C. the diamond is combustible. It is, in 
a word, carbon perfectly crystallized. But crys- 
tallization, so far as experience goes, only com- 
mences with a substance in the liquid state, And 
the difficulty has been to get carbon liquefied. It 
has generally passed from solid to vapor, skip- 
ping the intermediate liquid state. ‘The key to 
the enigma of diamond production should, ac- 
cordingly, be found in the liquefaction of car- 
bon.” 


THE REQUISITE HEAT AND PRESSURE. 


Here lies one of the triumphs of high-temper- 
ature chemistry. The invention of the electric 
furnace has made possible temperatures up to 
near 3,600° C., and among other discoveries has 
shown unforeseen effects on various metals of 
carbon : 

‘¢The fundamental material is met with on the 
earth’s surface under three elementary forms, de- 
finable as amorphous, foliated, and crystalline, or 
as charcoal, graphite, and diamond. Charcoal is 
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caibon of the ordinary current kind, the resid- 
uum of charred organic matter, the universal 
caput mortuum of the organic world. Graphite is 
the same substance modified by strong heat apart 
from extraordinary pressure. Diamond, finally, 
is the outcome of high temperature combined 
with great pressure. Nowin pregeological times, 
when our globe was still liquid, its primitive store 
of carbon must have lain near at hand, awaiting 
the imperious calls of vitality ; and M. Moissan 
opines it to have existed in the shape of metallic 
compounds, such as those produced with facility 
in his furnace. As cooling progressed aqueous 
reactions set in, carbides were replaced by hydro- 
carbons, and eventually by carbonic acid, huge 
volumes of which originally incumbered the at- 
mosphere. Carbides, however, doubtless sur- 
vived in subterranean cavities, and perhaps sur- 
viveevennow. Many volcanic phenomena might 
be explained by inrushes of water upon such Plu- 
tonic foundries. There is, moreover, strong 
reason to believe that they actually constitute the 
long-sought matrix ef the diamond. 


BUT HOW LIQUEFY CARBON ? 


‘¢ That fused iron dissolves carbon is no recent 
discovery ; but the affinity, illustrated in the 
Bessemer process, has been widely developed and 


investigated by M. Moissan. At the temperature 
of the electric furnace he finds this ordinarily in. 
traccible substance to be freely soluble in alumi- 
num, chromium, manganese, nickel, uranium— 
above all, in boiling silver and iron. Unluckily 
it separates from them in cooling, as it is de- 
posited after sublimation, not in the radiant 
crystalline form, but merely in dull flakes of 
graphite. Only by main force can the desired 
substitution of the one for the other be effected. 
It would seem that the intimate marshaling power 
in this kind of matter is virtually annulled by a 
trifling separation of the centers from which it 
emanates. It acts only when they are brought 
within striking distance by mechanical means. 
The difficulty thus raised is formidable, yet it 
must be overcome before the manufacture of the 
gems enters upon a practical stage. 


COOLING MOLTEN CARBURIZED IRON. 


‘‘M. Moissan was the first duly to estimate 
and successfully to cope with it. His experi- 
ments were grounded upon careful inquiry into 
South African mining conditions. That they 
disclose great profundity of origin for the exca- 
vated objects was at once apparent to him, and 
underground factories, if placed deep enough, 
can avail to an almost unlimited extent of geo. 
centric heat and geogonic pressure. The crux 
was to produce the same results without the 


same facilities. Sufficient heat was indeed at 
hand ; the needful pressure was less easily evoked. 
But here a certain anomaly in the behavior of cool- 
ing iron came to the rescue. Pure iron follows 
the common rule of contraction in solidifying ; 
but iron saturated with carbon expands, after 
the manner of water turning into ice. Silver 
shows the same peculiarity. Now, by suddenly 
refrigerating a mass of carbonized iron a hard 
superficial shell would obviously be formed, 
powerfully constricting the interior and hindering 
its natural expansion. Frost-burst water-pipes 
but too familiarly exemplify the all but irresistible 
strength of the molecular effort to get room under 
analogous circumstances. ‘The tremendous in- 
terior pressure created by the restraint imposed 
upon it in M. Moissan’s crucibles suffices to 
liquefy the carbon contained in them ; and crys. 
tallization ensues.” 


GENUINE DIAMONDS MANUFACTURED. 


For cooling purposes the French chemist found 
water unsuitable, because of the cushion of vapor 
which formed between the water and the heated 
crucible ; so he took as refrigerator in place of 
water—boiling lead! The drop required in tem- 
perature being from 3,500° to 1,100°, the melt- 
ing-point of iron, it is easy to see that liquid lead 
at 325° is comparatively a cooling bath. 

By these means genuine diamonds have been 
made. Bnt the largest was only one-fiftieth of 
an inch across, and within three months broke up. 

‘« Laboratory diamonés are, then, unlikely 
soon to figure in trade returns ; although it may 
prove possible to fabricate, on a remunerative 
scale, those imperfect varieties known as ‘ bort’ 
and ‘carbonado,’ which, being no whit inferior 
for rock-drilling exigencies to the ‘serenest’ 
gems from Grao Mogor, command a steady mar- 
ket price.” 


A TRUTH SET IN DIAMONDS. 


Diamonds are, however, derived not merely 
from ‘‘fiery underground pools” or ‘‘electric- 
ally heated furnaces.”’ They fall from the sky, as 
in arocky mass seen to descend at Novy Urej, in 
Siberia, in 1886. The reviewer concludes, from 
a reference to the Cafion Diablo diamonds, at first 
held to be aérolites, now found to be earth-born : 

‘¢They assure us that in the bowels of the 
earth, in the electric furnace, and on the un- 
known bodies disintegrated into meteoric dust 
similar conditions have prevailed or do prevail. 
Everywhere alike, carbon crystallized out from an 
intensely hot ferric solution under great pressure. 
The recipe for diamond-making is the same in 
the Sirian as in the solar system. The universe 
is one, chemically and physically.” 
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NEEDFUL PRECAUTIONS FOR .OCEAN NAVI- 
GATION. 

U NDER this title Mr. John Hyslop makes in 

the June Harper's some suggestions as 
to the proper handling of ships—suggestions no 
doubt prompted by the extraordinary list of 
terrible tragedies in ocean traveling that has 
marked the season of 1898-99. Mr. Hyslop 
asks whether, given a due complement of com- 
petent officers for the proper navigation of the 
ship, existing methods give full effect to their 
combined skill, care, and direction, or is it a 
fact that in important respects the captain is not 
only supreme, as he ought to be and must neces- 
sarily be, but that he is practically left without 
systematized help or check? Another point 
worthy to be noted is whether it is sufficient to 
merely provide for vessels boats of a sufficient 
number and size, even though the means of 
launching them are so utterly crude and inade- 
quate that under conditions of much difficulty 
they cannot be safely gotten into the water with- 
in limited time. Mr. Hyslop calls to mind the 
catastrophe that overtook the Mohegan, which 
was lost last October by striking the Manacle 
Rocks, near Falmouth. The second and third 
officers were on deck, and it is supposed that the 


captain was, too, and he was a sober, careful, 


and capable man. Mr. Hyslop’s theory of the 
mysterious and terrible mistake by which the 
vessel was being steered half a point more to the 
north than usual was that the very severe trials 
of physical hardship, responsibility, care, and 
exhaustive effort which come to shipmasters had 
unnerved Captain Griffith in this instance, and 
are likely to unnerve any sea-captain, no matter 
what his equipment of strength. 

On this theory, when it is taken into consid- 
eration that a’captain under the present condi- 
tions is apt to resent any examination of charts 
or questioning of his course by any other officer, 
Mr. Hyslop thinks that it is a dubious policy to 
leave a ship’s safety wholly in charge of one man, 
who may be thrown out of his ‘‘form”’ by a 
headache or any unexpected physical disability. 
Mr. Hyslop suggests that instead of the captain 
laying the vessel’s course, that should be made 
the ordinary routine duty of an officer under him, 
subject, of course, to the captain’s concurrence. 
This would save the captain’s dignity and would 
provide a new and valuable check. Certainly 
this would have saved the loss of the Mohegan. 

Just as certainly it would not abolish all acci- 
dents at sea, for there are perils no human fore- 
sight or provision can prevent. Though this is 
true, Mr. Hyslop asks, Is it rational to have the 
present system of launching boats? and tells us 
a remarkable fact that on nearly all our large 
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passenger steamers the same kind of davits and 
the same means of launching boats are in use 
that were in use fifty years ago. Mr. Hyslop 
tells of the very elaborate movements that must 
be gone through with to launch a number of 
boats at once, and shows that a vessel carrying 
several hundred passengers and perhaps twenty 
boats may have only thirty or forty real sailors, 
the rest of the complement of the ship princi- 
pally being made up of engineers, stewards, 
stokers, etc. These will do well enough if the 
boats are to be launched in daylight in smooth 
water, but it is in just the opposite kind of cir- 
cumstances that boats are usually to be launched 
ina hurry. He says that there are new systems 
of davits vastly superior to those generally in use, 
and that some of the more alert companies—for 
instance, the Old Dominion Line of steamers, 
plying between New York and Norfolk—have 
fitted their new vessels with boat-launching ar- 
rangements free from the most serious defects of 
the old-style swivel davits. The Society of Naval 
Architects at its next annual convention in New 
York is to have papers read on launching ships’ 


‘boats, and it is to be hoped that some new and 


better methods will result. 


A PLAN FOR THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE. 


N the June Cosmopolitan Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale writes his belief that most of the old 
causes of war have died away, and speaks of the 
proposal of the Emperor of Russia to consider 
the maintenance of perpetual peace. Dr. Hale 
thinks it a pity that the proposition was not 
generally received with more enthusiasm. He 
thinks it mean to ask if the Czar was in earnest. 
Dr. Hale believes that there is no more reason 
why the European states should not be at peace 
than there is why the United States should not 
be at peace with each other. 

‘«The peace of the United States for one 
hundred and six years out of one hundred and 
ten has been guaranteed by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. This court is indeed 
supreme. It is higher than the President, it 
is higher than the Senate or the House of 
Representatives. It is higher than any governor 
or any State. It speaks, and what it says is 
done. It is an international court between‘forty- 
five sovereignties, each of which has its own local 
pride, many of which are wholly different from 
many others in origin, in race, even in language 
and religion. 

‘*For ten or twenty years past efforts have 
been in progress to bring about a similar inter- 
national court between States which are even 
larger than New York, Virginia, or Missouri. 
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When Mr. Blaine called together his Pan- Ameri- 
can Congress in 1890, it was with the hope that 
such a tribunal might be arranged as an inter- 
national tribunal between all the republics of 
America. While the congress was in session 
Brazil ceased to be a part of the empire of Por- 
tugal and became an independent republic. At 
once Brazil sent a delegation to what was well 
called the Pan-American Congress. The Pan- 
American Congress made the plans for an in- 
ternational tribunal, which would examine any 
case of difficulty which arose between the sixteen 
nations represented there. 

‘¢ When Mr. Blaine presented this plan to the 
world in his farewell address to the Pan-Amer- 
ican Congress he said : 

‘¢¢Tf in this closing hour the conference had 
but one deed to celebrate, we should dare call 
the world’s attention to the deliberate, confident, 
solemn dedication of two great continents to 
peace and to the prosperity which has peace for 
its foundation. We hold up this new Magna 
Charta which abolishes war and substitutes arbi- 
tration between the American republics as the 
first and greatest fruit of the international Amer- 
ican conference. That noblest of Americans, 
the aged poet and philanthropist, Whittier, is 
the first to send the salutation and benediction 


declaring: ‘‘ If in the spirit of peace the Amer- 
ican conference agrees upon a rule of arbitration 
which shall make war. in this hemisphere well- 
nigh impossible, its sessions will prove one of 
the most important events in the history of the 
world,’”” 

‘«From that time forward similar plans have 


been proposed by different bodies. That which 
has attracted most intelligent attention is the plan 
of the New York State Bar Association. The 
bar of New York State is composed of gentlemen 
who are not accustomed to dream ; they are not 
given over to theories or fallacies. But lawyers 
always believe in law. Lawyers know what is 
the power of justice. As Mr. Depew said ad- 
mirably well in an address on this subject, it was 
the lawyers of England who beat Charles I. and 
who introduced constitutional government into 
the world. The lawyers of New York three 
years ago tried their hand on the forming of a 
plan for an international tribunal between the 
great states of Europe and the great states of 
America. Their plan has the very great merit 
of simplicity and it is almost automatic. 

‘¢ I]t proposes that each of the nine principal 
powers of the world shall be invited to select a 
judge who shall sit in this central tribunal. And 
so as to be free from political entanglements or 
from the delays which would follow in the vari- 
ous changes of administration of these nine states, 
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it proposes that in each the highest court shall 
appoint from its own number the judge who is to 
sit upon the central tribunal. Thus the Supreme 
Court of the United States would choose one of 
its judges to be a judge in the international 
court, and the High Court of Justice in England 
would choose another from its own number. 
The requisites for the judgeship are thus stated : 

‘¢« . . , Such representative to be a member 
of the supreme or highest court of the nation he 
shall represent, chosen by a majority vote of his 
associates, because of his high character as a 
publicist and judge and his recognized ability and 
irreproachable integrity. Each judge thus se- 
lected to hold office during life or the will of the 
court selecting him.’ 

‘*As soon as three of these nations should 
have appointed their judges the court would 
meet. It would appoint its officers, it would 
announce the places of its sessions, and it would 
be ready to administer justice. As one of the 
gentlemen of the commission who framed the 
plan said, it would nail up its sign and say, 
‘International Justice Administered Here.’ 

‘¢1t would probably be some little time before 
any nation would dare bring a case before it. 
Meanwhile the judges would be conferring to- 
gether on points of international Jaw which have 
not yet been decided in form. They would be 
publishing from time to time reports or state- 
ments with regard to these matters. They could, 
if they pleased, be reviewing all the international 
law of the past. They could be preparing a 
formal and official statement of the results which 
the world has arrived at on what the Emperor of 
Russia calls ‘those great principles of right and 
justice on which are built the security of states 
and the welfare of peoples.’ 

‘¢ The New York bar would not compel nations 
to appear before its tribunal unless they chose 
to. I may think my neighbor’s bees hurt my 
peaches, but I do not go to law about it unless I 
choose. This freedom is the strong point of its 
plan. A certain supposed compulsion in the 
Olney-Pauncefote treaty was the only reason 
assigned for its failure. But there is no danger 
but that two nations who have some difficulty 
which escapes the clumsy meshes of our old- 
fashioned diplomacy will be glad enough to try a 
court of such prestige and dignity. Here is this 
knotty question of the Newfoundland fisheries 
between England and France. It is the curious 
question whether in the language of diplomacy in 
1783 a lobster was a fish. The treaty of 1783 
gives France the undoubted right to cure fish on 
the uninhabited parts of the western coast of 
Newfoundland. May she therefore can lobsters 
there ? If the lobster is a fish, yes! If he isa 
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crustacean, no! This must be decided by a 
court. And if such a court had existed this 
question would have been submitted years ago. 
This is but one of many different suggestions 
which are before the international conference. 
It is worth the detail with which I have described 
it. because it was prepared by a commission ap 
pointed by some of the best lawyers in the 
world.”’ 


THE TROUBLE IN FINLAND. 


False i on Russia’s dealings with Fin- 
land, written from the Finnish point of 
view, are appearing in the. English reviews. 
Dr. J. N.. Reuter, of Helsingfors University, 
contributes to the Nineteenth Century an article 
on ‘ Russia and Finland.” It is a well-written 
article, and useful, inasmuch as it begins with a 
sketch of Finnish history, and gives a precise 
statement as to what it is that the Russians have 
actually done in the grand duchy. 

Dr. Reuter gives a very striking account of 
the wide diffussion of education in Finland. He 
says that there are at present as many Finnish 
secondary schools, preparatory to the university, 
as Swedish ones, that the periodical press num- 
bers about 120 Finnish newspapers, that many 
lectures at the University of Finland are de- 
livered in Finnish, and that the Finnish tongue 
is, equally with the Swedish, acknowledged as 
the official language of the grand duchy. 


THE NEW MILITARY LAW. 


This is Dr. Reuter’s account of the present 
disagreement with Russia over the proposed 
military conscription law : 

‘« The first blow that fell on the country was 
the imperial proposal for a new military law, 
which was to be laid before the estates summoned 
to assemble in January of this year to an ex- 
traordinary Diet. The summons was issued in 
July, 1898, thus before the Czar’s peace pro- 
posal was offered to the world. In October the 
proposition was sent to the Senate, and shortly 
after its main features became known to the 
public. 

‘« By the existing military law of 1878 the 
conscription system was introduced into Finland 
with a view to the establishment of a Finnish 
army intended for the defense of the country, 
an army under the command of Finnish officers 
and with a Finnish staff, ultimately subordinate 
to the governor-general, who, ‘while likewise 
commanding any Russian troops that may be 
located in the country, is the chief of the Fin- 
nish army.’ ‘The standing army is limited to a 
number of 5,600 men. To reach this amount, 
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out of the annual contingent of about 8,000 
young men of the proper age for conscription 
(twenty-one years) and fit for military service, 
about 1,920 are annually, after balloting, placed 
under the colors, where they serve for three 
years, on the lapse of which time they are trans- 
ferred to the reserve, where they remain for two 
years, and ultimately stand in the militia until 
they have completed their fortieth year. The 
rest are at once placed in the reserve for five 
years, and undergo in the first three years 
military training not exceeding ninety days alto- 
gether. 

‘¢The new military scheme proposes that no 
fewer than 7,200 (out of 8,000) should be every 
year placed on the active service list for five 
years, and afterward for another period of 
thirteen years should stand in the reserve, and 
then in the militia, as before. The army in 
Finland would, however, not be increased, but 
the surplus of 5,280 men every year be sent to 
serve in Russia beyond the frontier of their 
native country with a service period of five 
years ; this means a force of 36,000 men. This 
enormous increase of the Finnish army natu- 
rally implies a proportional augmentation of the 
expenses, while at the same time it directly de- 
prives the country of an immense amount of 
labor—so much needed in our country, where the 
earth yields her fruits only as the result of very 
hard work—and indirectly by inducing many 
young men to seek their fortunes in America. 

‘¢The new military proposal further contains 
statutes to the effect that Russian officers hence- 
forth should have a right to serve in the Finnish 
army, contrary to the fundamental laws of the 
country (Par. 10 in the ‘ Form of Government’ 
of 1772, Par. 1 in the ‘Act of Union and 
Security’ of 1789, and Par, 120 in the Military 
Law of 1878, being one of the fourteen para- 
graphs in this law which are ratified as ‘ funda- 
mental laws’). The Finnish military staff would 
be abolished and the army become directly subor- 
dinate to Russian military authorities. 

‘¢ One of the first consequences of the Czar’s 
manifesto will concern the work of the present 
Diet. In the middle of April a communication 
has been made to the Diet that the Emperor has 
approved the proposition of the minister of war 
that the army proposal, now under discussion by 
the Finnish Diet, shall be considered as ‘ pos- 
sessing an imperial interest,’ and thus to be dealt 
with in the way indicated in the manifesto of 
February 15, 1899—i.e., the Diet has only to 
give its opinion. 

‘¢ Tt lies, of course, in the discretion and good- 
will of the Czar to listen to the opinion expressed 
by the Diet or to take the advice of his Russian 
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ministers: So strong is even now in Finland 
confidence in the Czar that the hope is by no 
means extinguished that he will follow the 
former course ; and it is very generally believed 
that if only the true facts could be brought home 
to him, he could not fail to reéstablish Finland’s 
constitutional rights.’’ 


Petty Tyrannies of the Russian Governor- 
General. 


In the Contemporary Prof. Edward Wester- 
marck, another Finnish gentleman, says that 
the popular view holds Bohrikoff, the governor- 
general of Finland, respensible for the changes, 
and says of him : 

‘He is a perfect stranger to the spirit of our 
national life. He has displayed a contempt for 
the press which to our mind is truly cynical. . . . 
Already he has suppressed one [newspaper], 
while he has suspended the publication of two 
others. Ever since his arrival, and especial- 
ly after the manifesto, the country has been 
troubled with spies and gendarmes. Children 
are pounced upon in the streets and asked what 
they are taught at school or what their parents 
have been saying at home, money being offered 
as a reward if they tell the truth. We do not 
know if the governor-general takes any direct 
part in this abominable system of espionage. 
At all events he has done nothing to suppress it, 
and it was unknown in Finland previous to his 
arrival. We are treated as rebels, although 
there is not the slightest symptom of rebellion. 
Even persons suspected of being agents provoca- 
teurs have failed to drive the populace to vio- 
lence. The regard for law and order so deeply 
rooted in the ‘Finnish people cannot be shaken 
by any provocation whatsoever.” 

The writer says, ‘‘ We want an express ex- 
planation from our sovereign.’’ He ‘‘has been 
badly advised.” , 

‘‘Of a rebellion no one even dreams in Fin- 
land. We shall offer peaceful resistance to 
everything which is contrary to the sworn laws 
of our country. . The only weapon in which 
we put trust is that culture of mind and charac- 
ter which is involved in our Scandinavian civi- 
lization. Our Russian antagonists have no idea 
of the strength of this weapon.’ 


Finland’s Home Rule. 


Mr. R. Nisbet Bain writes in the Fortnightly 
upon ‘Finland and the Czar.”’ He disavows all 
imputations against the personal honor of the 
Czar. He thinks that the Finnish people have 
suffered grievous wrong at the hands of the 
imperial authorities. 

He sets out by saying that ‘‘for ‘more than 
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two centuries (since 1587) the Finlanders have 
enjoyed political freedom.” During their union 
with Sweden they sent their deputies to the 
Swedish Parliament, and when subjugated by 
the Russians under Alexander I., in 1808, they 
were granted a Landtag modeled on the Swedish 
Riksdag. The four estates (gentry, clergy, bur- 
gesses, peasants), having received assurance from 
the Czar of his purpose to reign as constitutional 
monarch, swore allegiance to him as Grand Duke 
of Finland. Of the constitution granted in 1809 
Mr. Bain says: 

‘« Practically it was based on the constitutional 
compromise invented by Gustavus II]. of Sweden 
in 1789, when he attempted to combine a strong 
monarchical government with a subordinate but 
still (within certain well-defined limits) free and 
independent parliament. The balance of power, 
in every direction, unmistakably inclined to the 
side of the monarch. He was the fountain of 
honor and justice, the commander-in-chief of the 
forces, the sole medium of communication with 
foreign powers, the head of the executive at 
home. ‘The Landtag could assemble only when 
summoned by its Grand Duke ; he could dismiss 
it whenever he thought fit; its deliberations 
were for the most part to be confined to the 
propositions which he might think fit to lay be- 
fore it, and its jurisdiction did not extend to 
imperial measures or to the so-called economic 
or administrative legislation. But, on the other 
hand, no new law could be imposed and no old 
law abolished, nor could the fundamental statutes 
be in any way altered or amended, without the 
previous consent of the estates. Moreover, the 
Landtag was to codperate in all legislative meas- 
ures, in : the proper sense of the w ord, comprising 
every question relating to the fundamental laws, 
the privileges of the estates, the civil law, crim- 
inal law, maritime law, ecclesiastical law. They 
had also a voice in all legislation relating to the 
coinage, the national bank, the organization of 
the army and navy, etc., although, as already 
stated, the Grand Duke in "all these matters had 
the right of initiative. Moreover, the estates in 
general retained the right of self-taxation, al- 
though the regulation of custom-house dues was 
expressly reserved as a prerogative of the crown. 
It will thus be seen that the Finnish constitution 
was an innocent affairenough. The most jealous 
autocrat ran very little risk in bestowing such a 
harmless gift upon a portion of his subjects.”’ 

For ninety years this constitution has worked 
successfully. Instead of restricting it, Alexan- 
der: II. actually extended it. The summoning 
of the Landtag, previously left entirely to the 
arbitrary discretion of the Grand Duke, was in 
1869 made periodieal, ‘*at:intervals of not more 
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than five years.”” Ever since 1882 it has really 
met every third year. ‘‘ Alexander III. also 
promoted the development of the Finnish con- 
stitution by conceding to the estates the right 
of initiation in most questions which were not 
of the nature of fundamental laws, by the act of 
June 25, 1886.” 

So that it appears from Mr. Bain’s account 
that Russia in 1809 conferred home rule on Fin- 
land such as she had not enjoyed under Sweden, 
and subsequently relinquished some of the im- 
perial prerogatives in favor of Finnish autonomy. 


THE PRESENT CRISIS. . 


The old arrangement, it appears, was alto- 
gether too liberal to meet Russia’s present exi- 
gencies, and what followed after the submission 
to the Landtag of the military bill proposed by 
the Russian Government is thus narrated by Mr. 
Bain : 

‘Kor the Landtag to have accepted these 
military propositions in their present shape would 
have been tantamount to an act of’ political sui- 
cide ; and the Russian governor-general in Fin- 
land seems to have reported that the only answer 
of the Finnish estates must needs be a non pos- 
sumus, for before they had had time to even 
deliberate upon the bill submitted to their con- 
sideration they were suddenly confronted by a 
xratuitous and totally unforeseen act of despotism. 
lt was resolved at St. Petersburg to deprive the 
Finnish estates of their right of veto as regarded 
the armament bill, and thereby save Russia from 
a political defeat within her own confines, by the 
simple expedient of making a slight alteration in 
the finnish constitution by means of an imperial 
manifesto.”’ 

WHO IS TO DECIDE WHAT ARE IMPERIAL 
QUESTIONS ? 


This manifesto decrees that ‘‘in future it shall 
rest with the monarch alone to determine what 
questions are ‘imperial questions’ and what are 
of such purely local nature as can be left to the 
decision of the Landtag.”’ : 

‘¢ Hitherto those questions which concerned 
both Russia and Finland had, in doubtful cases, 
been finally adjusted by a conference of the 
ministers of state of both countries ; so that not 
uniform or common, but’ separate, though iden- 
tical, laws were wont to be issued for the two 
separate portions of the empire respectively. 
Consequently the most ominous feature of the 
manifesto of February 15 is that henceforth the 
Finlanders can never be sure what questions the 
Emperor of Russia may choose to regard as ‘ im- 
perial questions.’ It is, therefore, not too much 
to say that the manifesto is a mortal blow at the 
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liberties of Finla-d, for it deprives the Finnish 
nation of its most precious privilege, the priv- 
ilege of making its own laws in conjunction with 
its Grand Duke, and it degrades the Finnish 
Landtag from a legislative representative parlia- 
ment tora mere consultative provincial assem bly.”’ 


THE UITLANDERS’ APPEAL TO THE QUEEN. 


R. ARNOLD WHITE discourses in the 
National Review on the coming crisis in 
the Transvaal. He insists that ‘‘the time has 
now come for the British Government either to 
act decisively in the terms of the colonial secre- 
tary’s declaration or to acquiesce in the renuncia- 
tion of a suzerainty they are unable to define or 
unwilling to maintain.’”” The occasion is the 
petition to the Queen, which has been signed by 
21,000 British subjects in the Transvaal. This, 
he says, is ‘‘an original, voluntary, and spon- 
taneous demand on the part of middle and work- 
ing class Uitlanders.”” None of the old reform 
leaders are in it; ‘above all, Mr. Rhodes and 
his entourage have refrained from intervening in 
the affair.” This is their case as Mr. White puts 
it, who is no admirer of Mr. Rhodes : 

‘« The petitioners, whose appeal to their fellow: 
countrymen is now under consideration by the 
government, are suffering from that class of in- 
jury which is the direct cause of every successful 
rebellion which has yet been made by people of 
our race. The chief burden of taxation is thrown 
upon their shoulders. They are refused by their 
Boer masters any share in its disposal. All rep- 
resentation is denied them. Education of their 
children 1s withheld. The use of the Boer dia- 
lect, or the taal, a barren tongue which has not 
yet bloomed with one literary flower, is enforced ; 
while the English language, which is compul- 
sorily used in the schools of yellow men in the 
far East, is forbidden in the Transvaal after 
children have passed the third standard, although 
the Queen is suzerain. They ask that Great 
Britain shall protect her subjects in the Trans- 
vaal from a system of high-handed oppression 
which has grown more severe with the lapse of 
years and has now become intolerable.”’ 


BRITON VERSUS BOER. 


The issue between the British Goverament and 
the South African republic is stated thus : 

‘¢The former maintains that the suzerainty 
provided in the convention of 1881 and not 
abolished or named in the convention of 1884 is 
in full force to-day. The Boer Government 
maintains that the 1884 convention drops the 
suzerainty and that the South African republic 
is to-day an independent state.” 
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In dispatches from Downing Street, the sub- 
stance of which is publicly known in the Trans- 
vaal, though not promulgated in England, the 
argument of the colonial secretary is as follows : 

‘‘If the Boer Government declines to accept 
the preamble to the convention of 1881, which 
established the suzerainty, then their independ- 
ence does not exist, for it was never granted. 
If, on the other hand, the Boers accept the 1881 
preamble, then the suzerainty is a fact and is an 
insurmountable obstacle to the arguments recently 
advanced by Dr. Leyds and other apologists for 
independence.” 


ANOTHER TURN OF THE SCREW. 


Meanwhile ‘‘ further reactionary legislation is 
resolved on by Mr. Kruger :” 

‘¢ The liquor law is to be tampered with. The 
5-per-cent. tax on dividends . . . is to be con- 
verted into a 24-per-cent. tax on the gross out- 
put, which is equivalent to nearly 10 per cent. 
on dividends. . The new law prohibiting 
natives under twenty from working in the mines 
before they have passed an apprenticeship on 
Boer farms is a piece of legislation that calls for 
the intervention of the suzerain power.”’ 


SIR ALFRED MILNER’S INFLUENCE. 


Mr. White recognizes the effect of ‘the de- 
tachment of Mr. Rhodes from South African poli- 


SIR ALFRED MILNER. 


He 


tics,’’ but hopefully rather than otherwise. 
says : 

‘«By Mr. Rhodes’ retirement into opposition, 
the extremely able and far-seeing personality who 
now occupies the position of high commissioner 
is what his position prescribes that he should be, 
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the first man in South Africa. The influence of 
Sir Alfred Milner in allaying the racial troubles 
excited by the raid is beyond all praise, and if 
he has a free hand for carrying out a firm policy 
—which will require no less tact and ability than 
the task which he discharged so well as Lord 
Cromer’s right-hand man in Egypt—it is possible 
that the Transvaal difficulty may yet be settled 
without the effusion of bleod.”’ 


‘(THE KEY TO THE FUTURE.”’ 


Nevertheless, says Mr. White, «‘if the prayer 
of the petitioners who protést against the exist- 
ing state of things is coldly ignored, events are 
bound to ensue which will involve action on the 
part of Great Britain, however reluctant she 
may be to intervene. The central figure in 
South Africa is now the Uitlander of the Trans- 
vaal. His position is recognized as the key to 
the future. If justice is accorded to him the 
federation of South African states under the 
British flag and the protection of the British navy 
is merely a question of time. If justice is de- 
nied to him the Boer dream of a Dutch republic 
from Cape Point to the Zambesi will gain force 
and reality.” 

Mr. White laughs Mr. Kruger’s suggested 
‘¢ concessions’ to scorn. 


VAILIMA—STEVENSON’S SAMOAN HOME. 


| fay the May Overland Mrs. A. R. Rose-Soley 

describes Robert Louis Stevenson’s beautiful 
Samoan home—‘‘ Vailima, the Place of the Five 
Rivers.”” A mournful interest is added to the 
article by the fact reported in recent dispatches 
that the house was completely wrecked by one 
of the Philadelphia's shells, after the Samoan 
savages had looted it. It is said, however, that 
Stevenson's books, furniture, and bric-d-brac had 
been brought to America and are now stored in 
the vicinity of San Francisco. 

Mrs. Rose-Soley thinks it may have been the 
legends clustering about the five rivers that 
attracted’ Stevenson to the place in the first 
instance. 

‘¢Legends which have never been surpassed 
by Ettrick Shepherd or Highland wife. Samoa, 
to the Samoans, is peopled with the dead ; their 
angangas regulate the doings of the living ; pain 
and pleasure, health and sickness, failure and 
success—nay, life and death—are in their hands ; 
the bush, replete with terrors, is sacred to them 
at night, their authority must he recognized by 
day, and the consequences of disobedience or in- 
difference are whispered in grewsome tale. This 
was enough for Robert Louis Stevenson. He 
had found, climatically and spiritually, a country 
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after his own heart; and the nest he built for 
himself in that fair land was on a site where 
anganga traditions ran riot, where whole villages 
had been depopulated and warrior hosts were 
gathered to their fathers. 

‘Even now the way leading to Vailima is 
suggestively depressing. As you wind up the 
narrowing road, with steadily decreasing signs of 
habitation, you gradually leave graceful palm 
and sensuous tropic vegetation behind ; signs of 
life die away with the echo of the distant break- 
ers, the tangled mountain-bush hems you in with 
mournful silence; possibly a blithe kingfisher 
may flit across the path like a flash of sapphire, 
or the ruby head and breast of a senga-senga may 
gleam upon a branch ; but save for these there 
is neither sound nor color to gladden you— 
nothing but dull browns and greens huddled to- 
gether in a melancholy mass, twisted stems and 


STEVENSON’S TOMB ON MOUNT VAEA, NEAR VAILIMA. 


drooping leaves that even the sunlight fails to 
gladden. If the evening is closing around, you 
may hear the hoot of the little gray owl or the 
changing wail of the brown singer christened by 
the natives ‘the bird with the seven throats.’ 
But at last you emerge on level ground where 
a wide lane gladdens your eyes, a lane hedged 
in with limes and lemons, carpeted with green 
grass and mauve convolvulus; this is the 
‘Road of the Grateful Hearts’—the historical 
road fashioned by the willing hands of chiefs 
whom Tusitala’s eloquent tongue and pen had re- 
leased from bondage and whose hearts prompted 
them to a unique proof of gratitude. And when 
you have passed along the memorable lane and 
through the adjoining gate, Vailima itself bursts 
upon your view—Vailima, low, roomy, and ve- 
randaed, red-painted and set about with creepers, 
Vailima with its fields and gardens and English 
lawns. all redeemed from the wilderness, and 
wooded Vaea with its tomb towering above. But 
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when Stevenson took the land the scene was very 
different. A path scarce wide enough for pack- 
horses was the only means of approach—a path 
where fallen trunks caused a/iorse to stumble 
and straggling branches caught in the rider’s hair 
and the sunlight scarce glimmered through. And 
ere the foundation of a white man’s home could 
be laid on the property, wide-rooting banyans, 
sturdy ¢i-ifi, tall mamalava, snakelike lianas had 
to be cleared away ; war waged against insidious 
mimosa and defiant indigo. A daily, hourly 


fight with nature was begun and prolonged for 
years ; neighbors were lacking, comforts few, na- 
tives only to be bribed to the haunted region, and 
save for romantic associations, the poet-writer’s 
mind might well have lain fallow amid a life of 
constant work and frequent financial anxiety.” 


STEVENSON’S ‘‘ SANCTUM.” 

Mrs. Rose-Soley first saw Vailima six months 
after its owner’s death. The family who cared 
for the house guarded the author’s rooms with 
jealous reverence. 

‘« Even the library, fitted up specially for him- 
self, was never used, while the little den he 
loved was only shown to those who had met the 
author in the flesh. Stevenson’s mét about his 
library has become historical—‘I can’t work 
there, it is so replete with every convenience for 
working !’ 

‘Yet toa man of more luxurious tastes the 
long room, with its polished floor and tiger skins, 
its spare furniture and rows of books, mainly 
modern, would have seemed simple enough. The 
author of ‘Treasure Island’ required still plainer 
surroundings to keep his imagination within 
bounds. Ina tiny room taken off the veranda 
stood the narrow couch with its Samoan mat, 
where he‘loved to scribble his fancies, huddled 
up, his writing on his knees. A medley of 
books lay on the shelves around ; a few chosen 
volumes, with a bound collection of critiques on 
the ‘ Wrecker,’ were within reach ; the original 
sketches for the ‘Beach at Falesha’ hung on the 
walls, and on the quaint table by the couch stood 
a small vase with a bunch of withered flowers, 
placed there on the morning of the writer's 
death. 

‘‘A tiny sanctum of ascetic simplicity ; but at 
the head of the bed, carefully curtained off, stood 
articles by no means ascetic in character—half a 
dozen repeating rifles, brightly polished, and a 
supply of cartridges. These arms, the procuring 
of which brought their owner considerable an- 
noyance at the time, have been much and un- 
necessarily criticised ; recent events have shown 
that Samoa is not a place where the white man 
can always remain unarmed with safety, and in 
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the case of a sudden outbreak Vailima was a 
peculiarly unprotected spot. But it is more than 
possible that Stevenson loved the arms for their 
own sake, quite apart from any thought of protec- 
tion from the natives he was befriending. The 
old idea of clan chieftainship, fostered by 
native custom, filled his mind, the longing for a 
baronial pile was in his soul; he could not con- 
vert low-running, unpretentious Vailima into a 
feudal castle, but he could play with associations 
of the past and imagine adventurous surround- 
ings. The dark-stained banqueting-hall with its 
double staircase, which he considered the pride 
of Vailima, was filled with old-world relics ; the 
low double doorway, cut as a communication be- 
tween the old part of the house and the new hall, 
formed a closed recess which was looked upon as 
a possible place of concealment ; and it is more 
than likely that the child-soul, still lurking in the 
author, loved at idle moments to ‘play at make- 
believe’ with guns, and quaint hiding-place, and 
banqueting-hall—the hall where indeed Vailima’s 
tragedy occurred, for it was there Robert Louis 
Stevenson drew his last breath.” 


JAPAN AND THE PHILIPPINES. 


RTHUR MAY KNAPP writes in the June 
Atlantic Monthly of Japan’s attitude toward 
the Philippines, beginning his article with an in- 
cident at a dinner of the Tokyo Harvard Club, 
in which he said to the Japanese vice-minister for 
foreign affairs : ‘‘ Give us those two cruisers you 
are building in the United States, and for them 
we will give you the Philippines.” The Japanese 
minister evinced a decided indisposition to make 
the trade, and Mr. Knapp enlarges on the subject 
to prove that Japan does not nurse any desire for 
those islands. 


JAPAN WILL STAY AT HOME. 


‘¢In fact,” he says, ‘‘ whatever ideal Japanese 
imperialism has in view, it is plainly not that 
of territorial aggrandizement. At the same time, 
Japan has very distinct ideas of whom she should 
like to see owning the Philippines. She has 
watched the expansion of Anglo-Saxon influ- 
ence, and although she agrees with the rest of 
the world that England is a land-grabber, she 
also agrees with the rest of the world in es- 
teeming England a land-grubber and cultivator 
as well. 


ENGLAND'S SOVEREIGN VIRTUE AS A COLONIZER. 


‘‘Japan has also seen and weighed the fact 
that Russia, France, Germany, and Spain, all 
the other powers which have entered the field of 
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colonial empire, have adopted the opposite policy. 
Now that Spain has mei condign punishment for 
the inevitable but flagrant misrule of her depend- 


‘ encies, the merits of England’s wise administra- 


tion stand out in bold relief to the keen eyes of 
the oldest and youngest of the empires, as it tries, 
for its own guidance, to learn the drift of the 
world movement upon the current of which it 
has embarked. 


JAPAN PREFERS AMERICA, HOWEVER. 


‘¢ It is true, as Japan and all the world know, 
that America, Anglo-Saxon though she is, in 
entering the field of colonial empire enters it as 
a novice, and is likely, therefore, to make egre- 
gious blunders at the start. It is also true, and 
patent to all acquainted with the present political 
condition of the republic, that its civil service, 
now in only its first stages of genuine reform, is 
almost wholly lacking in material for the new 
field of work ; that America has not and cannot 
have for many years anything like the corps of 
trained colonial administrators to whom England 
owes in large measure her splendid success. Yet 
Japan would much rather see America than Eng- 
land in possession of the Philippines. All the 
dangers just now pointed out as incident to 
colonial enterprise are recognized as merely in 
cidental and temporary. Deep down under all 
these surface indications Japan sees the clear 
grit, the indomitable pluck, and the sober com- 
mon sense of our race. The want of experience, 
the lack of material for administrative service, 
and the initial opportunities for corruption are 
shortcomings which she perceives must sooner 
or later disappear before the strength of the 
Anglo-Saxon nature reénforced by the ingenuity, 
the fertility of resource, the conscious freedom, 
and the eager enterprise which distinguish the 
American branch of that masterful race. 


WE MAY COUNT ON HER FOR HELP. 


‘¢It is for this reason that Japan, instinct with 
the spirit of progress as she now is, has a glad 
welcome for America in the East. Strong in 
her sympathies for a country which, like herself, 
has too long dwelt in selfish isolation, she longs 
to see America, so well fitted for the task by 
race and training, take up the new responsibili- 
ties thrust upon her, and give the impress of her 
character to this world of the Orient that is so 
greatly in need of such influence. Japan would 
not give one of her cruisers for the possession of 
the Philippines; but she would lend America 
the whole navy of which she is so proud could 
she have for her near neighbor the nation whose 
friendship she trusts.” 
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THE CHINESE EMPEROR AND THE BIBLE. 
RS. ARCHIBALD LITTLE writes in 
Cornhill a good paper on the Chinese Em- 
peror and his surroundings. She reports well of 
the young man with ‘the large brilliant black 
eyes.” She thinks the resolute way in which 
he revised the examination papers of 208 com- 
petitors shows greater energy and determination 
than he is often credited with. ‘It has been 
matter of notoriety that, though with abundant 
opportunities surrounding him, Kwangshu has 
abstained from wine, women, and cards.” Here 
is another very significant anecdote : 

‘¢The Empress Tze Hsi’s sixtieth birthday, 
had not the Japanese war interfered, would have 
been celebrated with unheard-of splendor through- 
out China, sixty years being Tennyson’s cele- 
brated Cycle of Cathay, to which he declared 
fifty years of Europe preferable, and I think 
most of us would very heartily agree with the 
poet. On this birthday the Christian women of 
China had decided to present the Empress with a 
Testament. All through the length and breadth 
of the empire little congregations of Chinese 
Christian women saved up their carefully earned 
copper cash and watched for the result with great 
eagerness. A revised edition of the Chinese 
translation was the outcome, beautifully printed, 
and above all beautifully bound in silver, inclosed 
in a silver casket, very finely worked. At last 
the offering, altogether worthy of an empress’ 
acceptance, was duly presented at Peking. What 
was the surprise of the agent at the chief mis- 
sionary book depot only a few hours afterward to 
receive a message by a palace eunuch, that the 
Emperor wanted a copy of the foreign book which 
had just been presented to the Dowager Empress ! 
There was no other copy of this revised edition 
yet to be had. But the best copy of the best 
translation obtainable was at once handed to the 
eunuch, who presently returned with comments 
—believed to be in the Emperor’s own hand- 
writing—pointing out the discrepancies in the 
two translations, and saying he should like to 
have one quite the same as that presented to the 
Empress. The eunuch took away with him 
various other books, selected as likely to be use- 
ful to an Emperor of China. And here again 
the veil of mystery falls, and we know no more. 

‘¢ All we do know is that just before the coup 
d’état last September the Emperor's chosen ad- 
visers, and it seems Kwangshu himself, were 
considering whether to proclaim Christianity as 
the religion of China, and that when the coup 
d’état occurred Kang Yu Wei, before flying by 
the Emperor’s advice, went for counsel to the 
missionary, Timothy Richard, the man who has 
done more probably than any other man to re- 











form China and prepare her people to be brought 
under Christian influences. This again looks as 
if the Testament had been read, if not by the 
Empress to whom it was given, with its costly 
binding and casket, by him to whom it was not 
given, Kwangshu, whose soul after all must be 
as precious in the sight of Him on high as that 
of the poor coolie.”’ 

The writer holds him to bea noteworthy young 
man, who dared all to improve the condition of 
the empire. She concludes : 

‘Tf not by the side of Luther, yet by the side 
of such failures as Rienzi or Savonarola, the large 
brilliant eyes of Kwangshu may fairly look out 
upon the world. 

‘‘But there is one great all-important differ- 
ence. Kwangshu is yet alive. Oh, the pity of 
it! that no European power saw its way to stand 
by him and the youth of China!” 





THE RESCUE OF THE WHALERS. 


7. June Harper's begins with a very thrill- 
ing story of the sled journey of sixteen 
uuadred miles in the icy barrenness of the arctic 

regions to relieve the whaling vessels which got 

caught in the ice last year. The particular 
species of whale from which whalebone is pro- 
cured is only to be found in the polar regions 
in the midst of the eternal ice, and the daring 
sailors who venture after them suffer every year 
some terrible catastrophe. The fleet of whal- 
ing vessels reach Point Barrow during the first 
part of August. Arriving there, they follow up 
the whales to the eastward, as far as and some- 
time further than the mouth of the Mackenzie 

River. It is along here they make their greatest 

catch ; but they must not remain too long in the 

season, and the whaling captains generally reckon 
on leaving that neighborhood by the middle of 

September, in order to reach Point Barrow again 

before the last part of that month. From there 

they work their way over to the westward, pur- 
suing their whaling south along the coast of 

Siberia, and finally come out through the Bering 

Strait not later than the middle of October. 

The catastrophe which came to the whalers 
last year was caused by the unexpected cold 
weather early in the fall of 1897, which blocked 
the whaling fleet as they attempted to get around 
Point Barrow on their way south, the northerly 
winds having blown the pack-ice down on the 
shores, while new ice was forming all the time. 
Eight vessels were caught and their situation was 
precarious to the last degree, because none of 
them had supplies enough to last them until 
spring. President McKinley discussed with his 
Cabinet the possible means of sending relief to 
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the imprisoned sailors, and finally it was decided 
that the revenue cutter Bear should go as near to 
them as the ice would allow, the officers of the 
service then proceeding on the ice. In eighteen 
days the vessel was made ready for a whole year’s 
trip, with all the elaborate paraphernalia of a 
rigorous arctic experience. The programme al- 
lowed for finding herds of reindeer on Cape Prince 
of Wales and driving the deer northward over- 
land to where the whalers were probably locked 
in. The plan succeeded, and it is very well worth 
while reading Lieutenant Bertholf’s account of 
the wonderful journey, as he was one of the three 
men who left the Bear to take the dog-sleds and 
deer to the north. 

The sled journey over the land from Cape Van- 
- couver to the northernmost limits of Alaska was 
sixteen hundred miles in length, and was the 
longest ever made by a single party in one win- 
ter. That no lives should have been lost and no 
extraordinary suffering was endured speaks well 
indeed for the good judgment of the men who 
conducted the expedition. They succeeded in 
getting no less than four hundred reindeer to the 
starving crews of the whaling vessels off Point 
Barrow. One of the whaling vessels had been 
crushed in the ice and another had been set on 
fire by the natives, leaving two crews destitute. 


WHAT SPAIN CAN TEACH AMERICA. 


~ENOR ESTEVANEZ, a former Spanish war 

minister, contributes a frank and sensible 

article to the North American Review for May on 
‘What Spain CanTeach America.” 

Colonizing powers, in the opinion of this Span- 
ish statesman, should study Spain’s colonial 
policy, ‘‘in rare cases to imitate her, but in 
many to learn wherein her example should be 
avoided.” 

Sefior Estévanez makes no attempt to palliate 
the record of Spanish cruelty in dealing with the 
aborigines. In some countries, he says, the 
Spaniards annihilated the natives, while in others 
they ruined and degraded them. Even when 
wise and just laws were made in Spain, they 
availed little,in countries whose viceroys had dis- 
cretionary power to execute them or not, as they 
pleased. Sefior Estévanez is convinced by the 
conquerors’ own testimony that horrible atroci- 
ties were committed. He reminds us, however, 
that Spain was not the only nation responsible 
for the extinction of races in America. Neither 
the Portuguese, the French, the English, nor the 
Dutch were guiltless in this respect. 

Another of Spain’s mistakes lay in the exclu- 
sion of the other European peoples from com- 
mercial privileges in the Spanish . dominions. 
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Foreigners were compelled to become naturalized 
as Spaniards and to accept the Catholic faith in 
order merely to settle and live in Spain’s Ameri- 
can possessions. This policy gave rise to an 
enormous contraband traffic, lasting for two cen- 
turies, and to a long series of fights with pirates, 
filibusters, and natives. ‘‘ Even the American- 
born Spaniards, children of the conquerors and 
colonists, were from the first violent enemies of 
Spain, of her monopolies, of her laws. The 
first Mexican separatist was the son of Ferdinand 
Cortés.” 

Sejior Estévanez has no fears that the Ameri- 
cans will fall into the errors of religious intoler- 
ance and commercial monopoly by which his own 
country has suffered so much, but he thinks 
there is some danger that they may treat the 
Porto Ricans and the Filipinos in an overbearing 
or unsympathetic manner. Anglo-Saxons gen- 
erally, he thinks, hold a false theory—a theory 
which divides races into superior and inferior. 


THE CASE OF MINDANAO. 


A lesson for all colonizing governments may 
be learned from Spain’s experience with Min- 
danao. That island, though discovered by Span- 
ish navigators in the sixteenth century, was never 
conquered, Spain’s sovereignty there was merely 
nominal. The inhabitants are Mohammedans. 
They showed a disposition to submit to Spain at 
the beginning, reserving only their religious be- 
hefs ; but Spain would not accept their submis- 
sion unless they consented to be baptized in the 
Catholic faith. The result was that Spain had a 
war’ of three centuries with the people of Min- 
danao, who retained the greater part of their 
territory, Spain possessing only the coasts. . 

Sefior Estévanez predicts that Mindanao will 
offer less resistance to the United States than 
Luzon and the other islands. By means of tol- 
erance and commerce, he says, the Americans 
can accomplish in a few months what the Span- 
iards failed to do in a little more than three 
centuries. 

In conclusion, Sefior Estévanez declares that 
as a Spaniard he deplores his country’s reverses, 
but that he considers them deserved, and that 
Spain will some day rejoice in them if true free- 
dom is established in the Philippines. 

‘¢ Whether it is made an independent republic 
or is incorporated in the United States, the in- 
habitants of the Philippine archipelago must at 
last be allowed to. enjoy liberty and the dignity 
of manhood, which were trampled upon by im- 
pure priests and by merchants without a con- 
science during the long dominion of Spain.”’ 

‘¢ Tf such was the result of the Spanish rule, 
let it be proved once more that liberty is the at- 
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mosphere of life, that all races have a right to it, 
that the United States is not a plutocracy, as 
they say in Europe, but a true democracy, a 
model republic, and a great nation.” 





WHAT WILL BECOME OF CUBA ? 


R. HERBERT P. WILLIAMS discusses 
‘in the June Atlantic Monthly ‘‘ The Out- 
look in Cuba.” He assumes that we must place 
our dealings with the Cubans on the understand- 
ing that they are as yet but children. He be- 
lieves that the most probable future for Cuba is 
permanent American control. Two ways in which 
this may come about are possible. We may sim- 
ply say that the Cubans are incapable of govern- 
ing themselves, and we may therefore govern the 
island as we govern our Territories ; or we may 
put the island into reasonably good working 
order and then remove our troops and officials on 
the ground that we had pledged independence. 
The result will be chaos, and we shall have to 
go back and take up the regeneration of the isl- 
and from the beginning. He approves of the 
former plan. 

‘¢Why should we feel obliged to sail away 
from the island, pretending that we had estab- 
lished a government, and allow the Cubans to 
massacre one another? Is it either right or ex- 
pedient to expose to the fury of the negroes and 
the other inflammable elements of the populace 
which the demagogues will stir up the resident 
Spaniards, the other foreigners (including our 
own people), and the Cubans who have proved 
friendly to us? The first thought of the Cubans 
after the protection of the Spanish troops was 
withdrawn was to murder the Spanish civilians, 
particularly in the small towns where the Span- 
iards, being men of honesty, industry, and 
stamina, kept the stores and owned most of the 
property. Are we to learn nothing by experi- 
ence? Have wea right to wash our hands of a 
responsibility which we assumed not only volun- 
tarily, but aggressively, and march away from 
that powder magazine when we know beyond a 
reasonable doubt that there are those who only 
wait for our departure to fire it? Europe has 
already taken it for granted (unofficially) that we 
are in Cubatostay. Putting aside the enormous 
expense and the disturbance connected with mov- 
ing our troops away from Cuba and tnen sending 
them back, are we called upon to put Cuba at 
the mercy of a half-barbarous rabble, with the 
inevitable result of having to: go back there in 
force, reconquer the island, and do all over again 
the splendid work of the past year ? 

‘«T'o be sure, it may be said with much plau- 
sibility that if a vote were taken to-morrow, the 












people of Cuba would by a large majority re- 
quest us to leave the island, and that we ought 
not to go into the business of government with- 
out the consent of the governed. It is probably 
true that the Cubans who want us to go out- 
number those who want us to stay. The point 
is that if all or nearly all the people whose con- 
victions deserve respect are on one side, mere 
numbers should not be allowed to decide the 
matter. 

‘« Tf we set theories aside and look at the situ- 
ation squarely, it becomes evident that the event 
will not be determined by any logical or a priori 
considerations. Our possession of the island is 
growing more firmly rooted every week, and 
Americans are forming interests and connections 
in it which will slowly change the face of things. 
With every life and every dollar we send to Cuba 
our hold on the island is being strengthened. 
We shall stay to take care of our own, and thus, 
by imperceptible stages, the present situation will 
glide into permanent control.” 





TRUSTS IN EUROPE. 


iol the Forum for May Mr. Wilhelm Berdrow 

gives an instructive account of the growth 
and present status of those industrial organiza- 
tions in Europe which correspond to what we 
in America term ‘‘ trusts.” 

It will perhaps surprise some of our readers to 
learn that as long ago as 1852 the Austrian 
penal code declared industrial combinations 
equally punishable with labor unions. Mr. Ber- 
drow argues from this fact that trusts were not 
only in actual existence at that time, but had 
begun to exert an unfavorable influence. Even 
at the present day, however, trusts of the mag- 
nitude and influence of those now so numerous 
(and daily growing more numerous) in the United 
States are exceedingly rare in Europe ; indus- 
trial combinations of small or moderate dimen- 
sions are far more frequent. Mr. Berdrow de- 
fends these small trusts as necessary because of 
competition and underselling, which are carried 
to a ruinous extreme. 


GERMANY. 


As an explanation of the undoubted fact that 
in Germany, of all European countries, the 
trusts have spread most extensively and been 
most successful, Mr. Berdrow reminds us that 
the German states, in respect to the recent in- 
crease of industry and the extraordinary growth 
of their great cities, bear a most striking resem- 
blance to the United States, and like the United 
States they furnish fruitful soil for the growth 
of industrial combinations. There, too, over- 
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production and excessive competition have con- 
tributed to the formation of trusts. 

The German trusts number less than 200 and 
are becoming fewer as the smaller combinations 
unite to form larger units. Only a few of these, 
says Mr. Berdrow, correspond to the American 
idea of a trust. Still, he thinks that the genuine 
trust is gradually becoming more common in 
Germany. 

‘‘As regards great industrial combinations, 
the most striking advance has been made in the 
German coal industry, the most prominent or- 
ganization in this department being the Rheinisch- 
Westfalische Kohlensyndikat, which is distin- 
guished by the characteristics of a genuine trust, 
exercising within its sphere of activity almost 
unlimited power. Like the American Standard 
Oil Company, it directly controls the sales, leav- 
ing the matter of production entirely to the sep- 
arate companies. Under the innocent title of 
ein Verein zum Ankauf und Verkauf von 
Kohlen (a society for the buying and selling of 
coal), this trust has for the past five years com- 
pletely controlled the west German coal industry 
and dictated prices. 

‘¢ The German and Austrian rolling-mill unions, 
the trusts of the chemical industries, as well as 
the most important French trusts—the latter em- 
bracing more particularly the iron, petroleum, 
and sugar industries—have all adopted this 
method of selling conjointly by means of a cen- 
tral bureau, in order to dictate prices and to de- 
prive the individual members of every vestige of 
independence. No mom - of such a trust has a 
right to take or w nil an order, whether at whole- 
sale or at retail. Each order must be referred to 
the central bureau, which then assigns it to the 
separate factories according to their location or 
their facilities. All accounts must likewise pass 
through the central bureau.” 

As yet no large element of the population is 
arrayed against the trusts in Germany. The 
trusts have been moderate in the fixing of prices, 
and there is no popular demand for legal interfer- 
ence with their operations. The legal weapons 
for such interference do not now exist, and the fact 
that Prussia and other states are directly inter- 
ested in some of the trusts would make legisla- 
tion difficult, to say the least. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


The tardy acceptance of the trust system in 
England is believed to be due in some degree to 
the thorough application of the principle of free 
trade ; a protective tariff is a necessary adjunct 
to the successful development of the largest trusts. 
Furthermore, there is more reverence for individ- 
ual freedom in England than on the continent. 
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‘¢ France is a country in which the trust sys- 
tem has long flourished and assumed extensive 
proportions. In the iron trade great trust com- 
panies—local in their character, it is true—have 
existed for the last twenty years; and the most 
powerful of these, like those of Germany, limit 
their activity to the establishment of sales depots. 
The chemical industry of France, like that of 
Germany, is now controlled almost exclusively 
by combinations, and this is true of several other 
lines which, in most other European countries, 
have as yet either successfully withstood the 
formation of trusts or in which the trusts have 
dissolved owing to disagreement among the 
members. The bottle-glass and sugar-refining 
industries may serve as examples. Several inter- 
national trusts, such as the zinc trust, also have 
their headquarters at Paris.”’ 


RUSSIA. 


Russia shows the same sequence of industrial 
conditions as the other countries of Europe—a 
powerful and poorly organized industry, over- 
production, strikes, and, finally, the formation 
of trusts. 

‘¢ Tt is true that the Russian courts, like those 
of many other countries, do not recognize the 
formation of trusts as legal, and in many in- 
stances vigorous proceedings to guard the inter- 
ests of the poorer classes have been instituted 
against the smaller corporations—more particu- 
larly against those organized by jobbers for the 
purpose of the uniform raising of prices. But in 
Russia, as elsewhere, the small thieves frequently 
are hanged in order that the greater ones may 
escape, and the powerful trust combinations in 
iron, brandy, sugar, and petroleum have appar- 
ently never encountered the slightest resistance 
on the part of the Russian Government. On the 
contrary, many of these corporations have been 
organized under the protection and with the as- 
sistance of the government. 

‘¢ When, in 1885, the sugar industry, in con- 
sequence of overproduction, had been brought 
almost to the verge of ruin, the large and influ- 
ential manufacturers succeeded in inducing the 
government to fix the annual legal output of the 
raw material ; whereupon it became an easy mat- 
ter to apportion the quantity to be produced 
among the great factories and thereby to close 
the smaller ones. A few years later the prices 
of Russian sugar had, in consequence of this 
trust, advanced so far beyond the prices prevail- 
ing in the markets of the world that in 1892 and 
1893 the Russian Government, in order to guard 
against so great an injury to the public, deemed 
it advisable to purchase about 2,000,000 poods 
of sugar abroad. This was sold, on account of 
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the government, to the Russian people, the gov- 
ernment realizing a net profit of 3,250,000 rubles 
by the transaction. The favorable provisions 
guaranteed to the sugar trust regarding production 
and importation were, however, left unchanged. 

‘¢ With the aid of the secret codperation of the 
Russian Government the oil trust in Baku was 
established several years ago, with the object 
either of combating the influence of the Ameri- 
can oil trust or of combining with the latter for 
the purpose of mutual advantage.”’ 


LEGISLATION. 


Legislation against the trusts has been chiefly 
confined to Austria, where a bill has been re- 
cently submitted to the Diet advocating state 
jurisdiction and aiming at the prevention of such 
trusts as may restrict the sale of goods on which 
indirect duties are levied by the state for the 
purpose of revenue, Hungary is now occupied 
with a similar measure. 

‘¢The other countries of Europe have as yet 
done little or nothing to define the judicial status of 
trusts. In England there are no penal ordinances 
against them, and the civil law confines itself to 
declaring their contracts null and void whenever 
the latter conflict with the freedom of traffic or 
trade. Such a proceeding, however, would only 
be necessary in those instances where a certain 
branch of industry had become completely mo- 
nopolized by a trust; and matters have not yet 
gone thus far in England or on the continent.” 





THE CONTROL OF MUNICIPAL FRANCHISES. 


N Self Culture for June Mr. Edwin Burritt 
Smith deals with the subject of municipal 
franchises. As to the present movement in the 
direction of public ownership this writer says : 
‘¢There is just now an increasing tendency to 
public ownership and opération of public enter- 
prises. Of the fifty largest cities of the United 
States but nine now depend on private water 
works, these being San Francisco, New Orleans, 
Omaha, Denver, Indianapolis, New Haven, Pat- 
erson, Scranton, and Memphis. While about 200 
cities and villages have changed from private to 
public ownership, only about 20 have returned 
trom public to private ownership. Over half the 
changes to public ownership have been made since 
1890, and only about one-third of the reverse 
changes within the same period. Gas plants 
are owned and operated by 168 English cities, 
338 German cities, by Brussels and Amsterdam, 
and by 11 American cities. Electric-lighting 
plants are owned and operated by nearly 300 
American municipalities, by many English and 
Austrian cities, and by 13 German cities. Fully 


one-third of the English street railroads are pub- 
licly owned and operated, notably in Glasgow, 
Leeds, Sheffield, and London, and but few ex- 
piring franchises are renewed. 

‘The advantages claimed for public owner- 
ship are, in part, improved service, lower rates, 
diffusion of use, stimulation of industry, and 
purification of politics. The last of these is of 
fundamental importance. The fear is widely ex- 
pressed that the further municipalization of public 
enterprises will lead to state socialism ; also that 
it will dangerously increase the raw material of 
spoils politics. On the other hand, it is contend- 
ed that the municipalization of public utilities 
has gone too far with success to be now checked 
for fear of state socialism ; also that the public- 
service corporation is really at the bottom of 
municipal misrule in America. 


CORPORATIONS SECRETLY ‘‘IN POLITICS.” 


‘¢The dangerous influence of political spoils- 
men is obvious everywhere. It may well be 
doubted whether this influence is as great, as 
far-reaching, or as dangerous as that of the 
public-service corporation. The one and _ its 
methods are known; the merit system, its ad- 
equate remedy, is also known, and its general 
application in time is certain. The other is 
hidden and its methods are secret ; its remedy, 
as many believe, cannot be found short of the 
annihilation of the offender. The public-service 
corporation is everywhere in politics. It is a 
potent, often a controlling, factor. It does not 
always or even generally directly bribe public 
officials. Its methods are various and insidious. 
As the spoilsmen are driven to the wall by the 
merit system, they are more and more allowed 
to name the employees of the public-service cor- 
poration. If its employment is to be continued, 
some form of the merit system will yet have to 
be applied to its service. A further large in- 
crease in the public service is not free from 
objection ; but it is a less evil than a corporate 
service secretly controlled by political bosses. 
At whatever cost the secret political influence of 
the public-service corporation must be destroyed. 
This almost certainly means that this form of 
corporation must in time give way to municipal 
ownership and operation. 

‘«The struggle for the public order which in- 
volves just government is everywhere and always 
against special privileges. Democracy aspires to 
secure government under which legalized special 
privilege shall yield to equal opportunity before 
the law. The time has fully come to refuse 
public grants to special favorites of the laws. 
The public-service corporation must go or sub- 
mit to strict legal control.”’ 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WOMAN AND FRENCH 
COMMERCE. 
. is a very interesting and highly suggestive 
article which Miss Ada Cone contributes to 
the Contemporary on English-speaking women 
and French commerce. ‘To put the gist of it in 
a sentence, France commercially lies at the foot 
of the English-speaking woman. In the great 
international workshop France has specialized in 
the production of commodities for the decoration 
of womanhood, and for her oversea custom prin- 
cipally depends on the woman who lives in Great 
Britain or the United States. 


THE PRINCIPAL FRENCH INDUSTRIES. 


Miss Cone examines the statistics of French 
exports for 1895 and reports : 

‘‘ Not only do we take a third of the entire 
French exports, not only do we take nearly half 
of the exported manufactures, in our purchase 
is included the greater portion of the art indus- 
tries that France sells abroad. . . . It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that the most delicate, the 
most intrinsically precious, the most artistic fab- 
rications of French exports are consumed in 
English communities.” 

Miss Cone shows that France, finding the ad- 


vantage of specializing its labor, ‘‘ has precipi- 


tated itself in a single direction. It has made 
luxurious dress industries its special field.” But 
decorative dress, once worn by men, is now only 
demanded by women : 

‘¢ English-speaking women, then, are the prin- 
cipal patrons of the art industries of France ; 
and as French industries are at present consti- 
tuted, their patronage is a necessity to the pros- 
perity of French commerce.” 


A SHREWD AND ‘‘ PALPABLE HIT.” 


From this fact Miss Cone derives an effective 
retort to French gibes at English taste : 

‘¢Tt is for our women that, after her own are 
served, France expends her ingenuity and her 
taste, and it is our patronage that enables her to 
keep her industrial reputation up to its high 
theoretic standard in the world. Whereby falls 
of itself the charge often made in French litera- 
ture that the Anglo-Saxons have no taste. The 
client that buys the most beautiful objects offered 
in the market is, on the contrary, the client with 
the maximum of taste.”’ 


ANGLO-AMERICAN SHARE IN FRENCH EXPORTS. 


In support of these general statements, a few 
of the figures quoted by Miss Cone may be 
given : 

‘« The specialties of French industry are tissues, 
imitation furs, garments and underwear, milli- 
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nery and artificial flowers, accessories of dress, 
including jewelry, gloves, buttons, and fans; a 
class of articles known as articles de Paris and 
another listed as ‘articles of collection outside of 
commerce.’ All but the two last are articles of 
women’s dress, and these two represent but a 
small fraction of the value of the rest. The 
most considerable of these industries is tissues, 
the export value of which is 711,000,000 franes. 
Of this value England takes 281,000,000 and 
the United States 123,000,000, making four- 
sevenths of the whole tissue export.” 


IN SILK. 


‘¢The value of the silk export in the year 
from which these fizures are borrowed is 270, - 
500,000 francs, of which amount England takes 
120,250,000 and the United States 75,000,000, 
or the two together about two-thirds of the silk 
export. ; 

‘¢ Of the elaborated silk weaves, England takes 
of gold and silver brocade nearly half the export, 
and of pure silk brocades the value of 6,000,000 
out of a total of 8,000,000, which, added to that 
taken by the United States, makes a total for 
the two countries of seven-ninths of the silk 
brocade. Of gauze and crape England takes 
five-sevenths of the export; of tissues in artifi- 
cial silk, more than four-fifths; and England 
and the United States together take one- half the 
silk tulle, each a value of 5,000,000. 


RIBBONS, EMROIDERIES, ETC. 


‘¢ Ribbons, that Richelieu fostered artificially 
to trim the doublets of the men, have become so 
large a proportion of the silk export for women 
as to be valued at 30,250,000 francs, of which 
amount England and the United States take four- 
fifths. Of the passementeries, which have a 
similar history, the English countries take well 
on toward two-thirds ; of silk lace England takes 
15,000,000 out of the value of 19,000,000, and 
the two English countries take eighteen-nine- 
teenths ; of silk lace mixed with gold and silver 
England and the United States are the sok 
clients, the bulk going to the United States ; 
while of the pure raw-silk tissue export England 
takes nearly the whole.” 

Of the wool-tissue export—323,000,000—the 
two English-speaking countries take well on 
toward two-thirds. Of cotton embroideries Eng- 
land takes 46,000,000 and the United States 
80,000,000 worth, or both countries together 
126,000,000 out of a total of 128,000,000 worth 
exported. 

IMITATION 


In imitation furs France distinguishes herself : 
‘“‘The French turn every year 80,000,000 
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rabbit skins, 15,000,000 hare skins, and a pro- 
portionate number of cat skins, according to 
finish, into Canadian martin, Prussian martin, 
Swedish martin, Russian sable, North Sea otter, 
etc. . . . It is said that two-thirds of the fur 
used in the world is rabbit. It may be haz- 
arded, then, that the greater number of fur jack- 
ets and muffs have their starting-point in French 
kitchens. 

‘¢Women’s gloves are the most renowned 
French specialty in skins. The export is rated 
at 49,000,000, of which England takes 29,000,000 
and the United States 18,000,000, or the two 
together practically the whole export. 

‘“‘Of the 35,000,000 francs’ worth of feathers 
for dress, England takes 15,500,000 and the 
United States 13,000,000, making this export 
depend entirely on our women.” 


WHO HOLDS THE SCEPTER ? 


Miss Cone deduces the general inference: ‘‘ It 
is over our women that the French scepter is 
held.”” Rather should one say, the English- 
speaking woman holds the scepter over French 
commerce. For, as the writer shows, France 
pays the penalty of the creative artist : she does 
not produce for the masses ; her colonial failure 
proves her unsuited to minister to the more vul- 
gar needs of the multitude; ‘‘she must depend 
on a special and limited public.” The article 
concludes with a dark hint of what would happen 
if the English-speaking woman were to with- 
draw the scepter she now holds out to suppliant 
France : 

‘‘ When masculine dress cast off the luxurious 
and the purely decorative, it freed itself at the 
same time from French dictation and from de- 
pendence on French industries. If the women 
go on they must do the same. It may happen 
to the critic to modify his taste ; it will be less 
easy for the artist to change his principles of work.” 


CHANGES IN CATHOLIC FRANCE. 


HE Quarterly Review contains a comprehen- 
sive study of ‘‘The Catholic Reaction in 
France.’’ The writer begins by declaring France 
in a perilous condition, manifestly decadent and 
corrupt ; outwardly rich and prosperous, intel- 
-lectually restless and unhappy. He finds ‘the 
real reason of disquietude’”’ in the fact that 
‘¢France has never lived down her infamous 
revolution.” 


THE SECRET OF THE FRENCH SEE-SAW. 


«« The monsters who abolished the ancien régime 
put nothing in its place but lawlessness and hy- 
pocrisy.”’ 
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‘¢Tn the revolution of 1789 France forgot her 
traditions and stamped upon her history. She 
thought, so to say, that she might live cn vacuo, 
and, disembarrassed of her atmosphere, make a 
dashing return to first principles. Her intelli- 
gence was acute enough to invent fifty new con- 
stitutions ; she saw the meaning of all things and 
deemed herself superior to the tyranny of kings 
or priests. She ignored only this: that her roots 
had sunk deep into the past, and that you can no 
more drag up a nation than you can drag up a 
tree without endangering its life.” 

‘¢She is tired from sheer curiosity. What 
natio. indeed, could live through a century of 
experiment and be strong? She has been racked 
by iconoclasm on the one hand and on the other 
by the reaction which iconoclasm always neces- 
sitates. 

‘¢So France alternated between piety and free 
thought, until the disaster of 1870 compelled 
another revision of theology and politics. . . . 
The avowed object of the new republic, as of the 
old, was the complete secularization of France. 
This object, conceived by Jules Ferry, was car- 
ried out in the spirit of harsh intolerance by 
Gambetta. . . . For a while the . republicans 
triumphed. With a Jew prefect in every de- 
partment the anti-clerical government felt se- 
cure. The faithful Catholic was exposed to every 
indignity : the bigotry of free-thinkers surpassed 
the worst bigotry of the Church. The word 
‘God’ was expunged from school-books, and the 
sanguine politician thought that ‘God’ was ex- 
punged from the hearts of the people.” 


THE PROPHETS OF VICTORIOUS BIGOTRY. 


But the inevitable reaction arrived. France 
—even free-thinking France—is, says the writer, 
Catholic at heart. ‘*The modern literature of 
France is persistently ‘Neo-Christian.’”’ But 
the Church, in fighting the true battle of free- 
dom and of emancipation from the yoke of fanat- 
ical secularism, has stooped to the basest instru- 
ments. Two agents of the reaction are selected 
for mention. M. Drumont, possibly a Jew, has 
no other policy or aim than to promote hatred 
against the Jews. His ‘‘ Libre Parole” consists 
of a leading article on Jewish villainy, and ‘the 
rest of the paper is a tissue of lies, designed to 
prove that every crime committed in France is 
committed by a scoundrel of Hebrew blood.” 
His ‘‘ Za France Juive” is ‘‘the Bible of the 
Catholic movement in France.” And ‘ what M. 
Drumont has done for the Jews, M. Ernest 
Renauld, in his ‘ Peril Protestant,’ does for the 
Protestants, but with less tact and even greater 
violence.”” The writer says that the Dreyfus 
case gave the Church her grand opportunity, of 
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which she has taken full advantage. Even she 
was surprised at her own influence. ‘‘ For two 
years she has prevailed against all the forces ar- 
rayed on the other side.”’ ‘‘ The Catholic revival 
is assured.” 


‘“‘THE BELLIGERENT PAPACY.” 


R. W. J. STILLMAN, late the London 

Times correspondent in Rome, discusses 

‘« the belligerent papacy ” in the National Review. 

He gives prominence to one aspect of the long 

duel between Vatican and Quirinal which is often 
overlooked. He says: 

‘¢ In case the Pope or the conclave should de- 
cide to leave Italy, it would lie in the power of 
the government to break up, once and forever, 
the constitution of the papacy for all political and 
mundane ends, for it holds him prisoner by a 
bond he dare not break. The Pope is Pontifex 
Maximus simply as bishop of Rome, and by the 
ancient right of the Church of Rome he must be 
elected by the people and clergy of Rome. The 
college of cardinals are only the delegates of 
the constituency, and should the government see 
fit, on any vacancy of the bishopric, to order the 
election to be made under the original and legal 
conditions, no assertion of authority by any for- 
eign election would ever regain the jurisdiction, 


and the papacy would be split by a schism which 
neither conclave, council, nor Emperor could ever 


heal. The Italian Church would be constituted by 
formalities as valid as those which founded the 
Roman Catholic, and all Italy would adhere to it.”’ 

When the last conclave voted at its first sit- 
ting that it would go out of Italy to elect Pio 
Nono’s successor, Crispi whispered to a cardinal 
friend that in that case the Vatican would be 
occupied by the Italian Government. Mr. Still- 
man proceeds : 

‘‘The Italian minister had but to hold his 
peace and the ‘last rampart of the pontifical 
sovereignty had passed into the hands of the 
enemy.’ That the decision of the minister was 
a misfortune for Italy has long been evident.” 

The belligerent policy of the papacy Mr. Still- 
man attributes to its ambition for political power 
and the temporal sovereignty. Its spiritual thun- 
ders have fallen flat; Italy, though Catholic, is 
still patriotic. The Pope, searching for temporal 
weapons, has come under the control of the So- 
ciety of Jesus—‘‘an intensely worldly body,” 
‘of the grossest materialism.’’ Hence the eager 
coquetting with France and servile submission to 
Russia. Hence the Dreyfus case. 

Civil war in France, in Austria-Hungary, and 
in Italy, with inevitable disasters to the papacy, 
is a possible outcome of this policy, in Mr. Still- 
man’s opinion: 


ASIA MINOR, PAST AND FUTURE. 


HERE is a very good article in the Edinburgh 
Review on Asia Minor. It opens with in- 
sistence on two important facts too frequently 
overlooked—that for four centuries Asia Minor 
was the Roman empire, after the western half 
had been overrun by the northern race, and that 
the same region has practically been the Turkish 
empire. ‘The Anatolian peasant and the Anato- 
lian taxes have been the mainstay of the Porte 
for two centuries. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE ARMENIAN MASSACRES. 


After remarking upon the beauty and variety 
of the scenery in which few countries can sur- 
pass Asia Minor, and after commenting on its 
chief defect, the absence of great rivers, the writer 
deals with the nearer political horizon. He grants 
that England’s policy of 1878 has proved a com- 
plete and signal failure, but he observes : 

‘¢One thing is certain, that the Disraeli policy, 
whether mistaken or not, was never given a fair 
trial. The object of that policy was to bring 
Turkey in Asia completely under British con- 
trol—to reform its government, to develop its 
natural resources, and to utilize its armies as a 
check on the possibility of a Russian advance 
upon India. It was an ambitious policy, de- 
manding continuous efforts and involving great 
risks, implying also most serious obligations. 
The efforts needed to convert the influence 
acquired by the Cyprus convention into a virtual 
protectorate of Turkey in Asia were not continued 
long. The peripatetic military consuls, who 
formed the very keystone of the new policy and 
who, in a very short time, had acquired an enor- 
mous influence in the country, were withdrawn 
by Mr. Gladstone. The only efficient means of 
fulfilling the obligations incurred by the conven- 
tion—viz., the safeguarding of the Armenians 
and the introduction of reforms—were thus de- 
liberately taken away. The obligations them- 
selves remained.”’ 


RUSSIA’S RESPONSIBILITY. 


‘¢The guilt of the Armenian massacres lies not 
at our door, but at the door of Russia. Men who 
ought to know believe that Russia deliberately 
encouraged the Sultan in his policy of massacre, 
aiming thereby at ultimately getting Armenia 
for herself without the Armenians. And there 
can be little doubt—for nothing else can explain 
Lord Rosebery’s attitude in the spring of 1895 
—that Russia deliberately threatened us with war 
if we should dare to do our duty and coerce the 
Sultan. The blood-guiltiness is Russia's, but the 
discredit of it has been all our own.” 

The writer mentions with respect the opinion 
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of many that in spite of what both Lord Salis- 
bury and Lord Rosebery said, Russia would not 
have gone to war had England insisted on a ces- 
sation of Armenian massacres. Many of the 
Turks would have welcomed any action on Eng- 
land’s part which would have enabled them to 
put an end to Abdul Hamid’s misgovernment. 
But, says the reviewer, ‘‘Englishmen have 
iearned from their experience in Egypt and else- 
where that if they upset existing authority they 
become responsible for what is to take its place, 
and Europe was hardly ready to permit British 
influences, however admirable our motives, to 
take in hand the establishment of an improved 
Turkish government at Constantinople.” 


THE HIGHWAY FROM EUROPE TO INDIA. 


So much for the past. For the future he argues: 

‘¢ But sooner or later the Eastern question will 
force itself upon us again, and the commercial 
and political interests of Great Britain in Tur- 
key—or, to speak more correctly, in Asiatic 
Turkey—are too great for us to allow the ques- 
tion to be entirely decided by others. Sooner or 
later the highway from Europe to India will lie 
through Turkey and Persia, and it is impossible 
for us to regard with indifference the fate of 
countries capable of such vast development and 
likely to be brought into such near political and 
commercial relations with our great dependency.” 





BRITISH AND GERMAN AIMS THE SAME. 


He considers that the new German policy is 
perfectly compatible with the interests of Great 
sritain : 

‘« Stated in its wildest terms, that policy means 
the strengthening and the commercial develop- 
ment of Turkey. Both these terms imply, as 
the very conditions of their fulfillment, the re- 
form of the Turkish administration. They do 
not of necessity imply the support of the Sultan’s 
iniquities ; in the long run they cannot imply it. 
There can be little doubt that as German indus- 
try expands in Turkey, the German Government 
will be compelled to throw its weight on the side 
of law and order and to interest itself in the 
safety of the peaceful population. And the 
more that takes place, the more will the policy 
of the English and German governments coin- 
cide. Both must desire the moral and material 
development of Turkey ; neither thinks—for the 
present, at any rate—of annexing the Turkish 
empire or any large part of it. Asiatic Turkey 
lies half way between Germany and India; its 
commercial development must benefit both ; the 
German scheme of a railroad to the Persian Gulf 
must largely depend on Indian trade for its suc- 
cess; as a military ally, Asiatic Turkey could 














be equally useful to-India or Germany. Russian 
annexation would close the door to British and 
German trade alike. But Germany is not so 
backward commercially as to depend for its suc- 
cess on a policy of exclusion.” 


INDUSTRIAL NECESSITIES. 


The reviewer grants that the development of 
German influence in Asia Minor and Mesopo- 
tamia would not be tolerated by Russia unless 
England supports it. Here is a sentence which 
might lead John Ruskin to exclaim how thor- 
oughly damned a condition nations must be in 
of which such words could with truth be written : 

‘Tt is in the purely practical and selfish need 
of the two great industrial powers, England and 
Germany, to find a new field for their manufac- 
turers and engineers to conquer and in the duty 
of protecting the interests that have already been 
established—not in treaty obligations, however 
strict, or in popular sentiment, however strong 
—that a really effective and continuous motive 
can be found for reforming the Ottoman gov- 
ernment.” 

The writer thus forecasts this commercial 
policy : 

‘« In course of time, perhaps, political reasons, 
not unlike those which have caused combined 
railroad action in China, may cause England 
and Germany to combine and support a railroad 
scheme under joint protection. Of this great 
undertaking the control of the western or Ana- 
tolian portion would naturally fall to Germany, 
while that of the Mesopotamian and Persian sec- 
tions would fall to England, whose military and 
naval base is in India and the Persian Gulf. . . . 
Mr. Rhodes’ visit to Berlin has brought German 
coéperation with England in the building of a 
great African railroad into the field of practical 
politics. The arguments for codperation in Asi- 
atic Turkey are no less cogent than those for 
coéperation in Africa.” 


Oe 


THE NORWEGIAN SURGEON-GENERAL ON 
AMERICAN ARMY SANITATION. 


URGEON-GENERAL THAULOW, of the 
Norwegian army and navy, has made an 
official report of his visit to the seat of war last 
summer, which has been translated for the St. 
Paul Medical Journal. 

General Thaulow was on board the Olivette 
when the wounded were brought to that ship 
after the fighting at Siboney in June. 

‘¢On the afternoon of the 25th the wounded 
began to arrive on board the Olivette ; the saloon 
was arranged for a dressing and operating room, 
for which it was very well fitted. We ascertained 
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that the Rough Riders, a regiment of volunteer 
cavalry, all on foot and numbering about 1,000 
men, had been attacked by the Spaniards unex- 
pectedly. Wild rumors that the Spaniards num- 
bered 5,000 and that their loss was enormous 
were bruited about, but the truth is that their 
number was only 1,000 and that their loss was 
less than that of the Americans. The last had 
about 20 killed and over 40 wounded, whereof 
36 were brought on board the Olivette. There 
were no arrangements for the transport of the 
wounded from land to the ship; the wounded 
were brought on board either by comrades or by 
details of men in boats of the most varied kind, 
and there were no good arrangements to hoist 
the men on shipboard from these boats. The 
wounded kept on coming in, until 3 o’clock in the 
morning, and some did not arrive until the next 
day. As the hospital had only four physicians 
and an extra one from another ship, my proffer 
of assistance was willingly accepted, and I had 
an opportunity to refresh my surgical skill. 
After the wounded were dressed they were put 
into the staterooms and berths prepared for them ; 
but it must be said that these places were not as 
good for the wounded as the saloon was for a 
dressing-place, and isolation of the sick, many of 
whom suffered from contagious diseases, was im- 
possible. The next day many of the sick were 
sent to another ship, it is true, but many of them 
were so weak that they could not be moved, and 
there was no opportunity for an effective cleansing 
and disinfection.” 


AN INTELLIGENT FOREIGNER’S OBSERVATIONS. 


General Thaulow noted the fact that the medi- 
cal corps in the regular army was altogether too 
small to provide physicians for even the principal 
posts in the volunteer army, so that surgeons 
had to be appointed from civil life. He deems 
it unfortunate that the operations of the Red 
Cross had to be independent of the work of the 
army medical staff. 

General Thaulow was interested in the action 
of the small-calibered rifles. He says: 

‘«It is hardly demonstrated as yet whether the 
modern weapons kill more at the time than the 
older, but as far as the wounded are concerned 
they certainly are more humane. Indeed the 
question is, Are the small-calibered rifles not too 
humane, since they do not render the combatants 
unfit for battle for a reasonable length of time 
in a great many instances ? This seems to hold 
good at least for the wild and semi-savage races.” 

General Thaulow concludes as follows : 

‘¢To give a brief réswmé of what I learned on 
my visit, I must first mention that it was of great 
interest to become acquainted with the organiza- 
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tion of American sanitation, and to see how the 
Americans with their practical sense understood 
how to quickly organize new detachments and 
supply them with personnel and equipment. But 
I saw also how impossible it was, even with 
America’s immense resources, to prepare even a 
small force in the beginning of the war, and | 
learned further how little one can depend upon 
untrained masses, and how necessary it is for 
every nation who thinks of defending itself 
against regular armies to have everything down 
to the minutest detail in good shape, and to af- 
ford every one from the private to the highest 
officers in all their relations the greatest possible 
practice.” 


CARRIAGE OF THE BODY IN MARCHING. 


| hare a Contemporary article headed ‘‘ Quick 

March ! ”’ by Sir Edward Verney, it seems 
that the soldier’s ordinary style of marching is 
unscientific. The writer says : 

‘¢ In African tribes the humble bearing of the 
slave contrasts with the haughty stride of the 
chief. It is this upright posture that is admired 
and taught to the soldier, but it is the one that 
demands the greatest expenditure of physical 
energy and is the worst adapted for prolonged 
effort. oiling men unconsciously assume the 
walk which saves them most and enables them 
to perform their day’s work with the least waste 
of force.” 

In the case of savage tribes, Oriental races, 
mountaineers, country folk, and hunters, ‘‘the 
body inclines forward, the knees are more or less 
bent, and the sole of the foot falls flat on the 
ground.” 

THE FLEXION EXPERIMENTS. 


The more natural system is recommended in a 
book entitled «‘ How to March,” the authors of 
which are Dr. Felix Regnault and the Com- 
mandant de Raoul. They call it the ‘flexion ”’ 
march. By aid of chrono-photography it is 
shown— 

‘¢(1) The body is more inclined forward in 
the ‘ flexion’ march than in the ordinary march ; 
(2) the leg taking the ground is more bent at the 
thigh ; (3) the leg leaving the ground is more 
inclined. It follows, therefore, that the jar to 
the body by the leg taking the ground will be 
less, as it is transmitted by a more bent lever, 
while the greater inclination of the other leg is 
more favorable to propulsion. . . . The total of 
the vertical oscillations of the body in ordinary 
marching is about 74 yards per kilometer, while 
in ‘flexion’ marching it is but 344—less than 
half. In ‘flexion’ marching, therefore, there 
is an economy of work done, besides diminution 
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of the jar at each step; and, further, owing to 
the greater inclination of the body, the action 
of each step has a greater propelling power. 
Experiments with a dynamometer have confirmed 








ORDINARY MARCHING. 


this view. Two soldiers were made each to 
carry a metal box containing a few nails; the 
one who marched in flexion made less rattle 
than the other. It is a fundamental principle in 
mechanics that the speed of vehicles increases as 
jerks and shocks are diminished.” 


SEVEN MILES AN HOUR. 


These are the mechanical facts. Now take the 
results of practical training in the ‘‘ flexion” 
march: 

‘¢In the winter of 1889-90 two officers, two 
sergeants, and thirty rank and file of the One 
Hundred and Sixteenth Regiment of the French 
army were put under training at Nantes. After 
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FLEXION MARCHING. 


three months’ instruction they marched, in the 
presence of General .Fay, carrying their rifles, 
bayonets, one hundred rounds of ammunition per 
man, and food for one meal, along a hilly road a 
distance of twelve and a half miles in an hour and 
forty-six minutes, which is at the rate of rather 
over seven miles an hour. Not one man fell out 
by the way. After a rest of two hours they re- 
turned in three hours and five minutes, including 
two halts of ten minutes each. which gives an 
average speed of over four and a half miles an 
hour. Two days afterward these same men, in 
the presence of General Colonieu, in heavy march- 
ing order, covered a distance of six and seven- 











eighths miles across fields on hilly ground in an 
hour and twenty minutes, which works out at 
about five and one-eighth miles an hour. At the 
end of their march they were at once told off to 
target practice, when their shooting proved 
superior to that of the best company of marks- 
men in the regiment. This was done to test 
whether the exertions of their rapid march had 
injured their capabilities as riflemen.” 

The immense importance of swift movement 
demands, in the writer’s judgmeat, that close at- 
tention be paid to the new kind of march. 





POLITICS AND THE JUDGES. 


N R. FRANK G. COOK, in his article on 


‘¢ Politics and the Judiciary ’ in the June 
Atlantic Monthly, takes for his text the recent in- 
cident in New York, where Tammany Hall re- 
fused to renominate for the Supreme Court a 
good judge who refused to recognize his obliga- 
tions to that organization, and examines into the 
history of our judiciary and the principles of 
their selection, with the result of becoming very 
dissatisfied with the election of judges by popular 
vote. He thinks it tends to degrade the office of 
the judge to the service of party politics. 

‘<Tt is not to be inferred that all judges elected 
by popular vote are corrupt. The evil influence 
of politics upon the bench has been largely coun- 
teracted by professional pride, by conservative 
public sentiment, and by acritical bar. Lawyers 
as a class are influential in politics, and do not 
easily submit to the imposition and burden of an 
incompetent or unworthy judge. They often 
dictate nominations for the bench. But even 
with these safeguards the evil is not obviated. 
It is too subtle. Men of the highest qualifica- 
tions, intellectual and moral, for judicial office, 
when chosen under the prevalent system of popu- 
lar election, can scarcely escape the baleful influ- 
ences to which that system subjects them. An 
under-feeling of political obligation, a brooding 
dread of political decapitation, consciously or un- 
consciously qualify the judgment and disturb the 
mind, They at least prevent complete independ- 
ence and repose. ‘It is plain,’ says Mr. Bryce, 
‘that judges, when sucked into the vortex of 
politics, must lose dignity, impartiality, and in- 
fluence.’ 

‘« In fact, the judiciary cannot escape the harm- 
ful power of politics so long as it is subject to 
popular election. The time has come for the 
States to return to the system of appointment. It 
is not contended that thereby all evil political in- 
fluence would be obviated. Under a system of 
appointment the selection of judges may at times 
be controlled by executive favoritism or by politi- 
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cal considerations, but the possibility of such 
control is reduced toaminimum. The executive 
can be held personally and directly responsible 
for his appointments to judicial office, and any 
departure from his duty can be rebuked at the 
polls. 

‘¢ Such a reform would be in harmony with a 
similar reform now in progress in municipal 
government. In recent years, in some of our 
great cities, notably New York and Boston, the 
method of appointment has been substituted for 
that of popular election in the selection of heads 
of departments and other similar officers. Thus 
we are to-day correcting the excesses to which 
the principles of democracy and of popular elec- 
tions have been carried. The various functions 
and factors in local and municipal government 
are being readjusted with less regard to party 
passion and advancement, and with more atten- 
tion to an expeditious, economical, honest, and 
efficient transaction of the public business. 

‘¢In this reaction toward better government 
let us not neglect the judiciary, the very founda- 
tion of the state. The statesmen of 1787 were 
not old fogies. With deep solicitude and with 


comprehensive view for the future welfare of the 
government that they were framing, they estab- 


lished the system of appointment for the selec- 
tion of judges, and we would do well to follow 
their exainple.” 


EVILS OF COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 
the Overland Monthly for April Dr. John 8. 
White discusses college education from the 
point of view of the preparatory school. Dr. 
White complains that the colleges now compel 
the preparatory schools to force all pupils’ minds 
into the same mold, whereas if the schoolmaster 
were permitted to arrange for each pupil the 
course of study best suited to that particular 
pupil’s talents and capabilities, a far better qual- 
ity of preparation would be secured. The en- 
trance examinations set by the colleges merely 
encourage ‘‘cramming ;” they are not real tests 
of the pupil’s fitness to begin college work. 

‘To illustrate the point, 20 per cent. of every 
senior class of eighteen years of age in the pre- 
paratory schools can never be really taught alge- 
bra, and yet all may be made to pass the college 
examination—even that one in which the conun- 
drum idea prevails to the greatest extent ; in 
other words, the boy may be crammed upon those 
pet forms of problem and question which the col- 
lege is known to select for its examination, who 
ten weeks later could not, to save his life, answer 
intelligently a series of questions, oral or written, 
which would accurately test his knowledge. I 
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contend that such a student, having no special 
capacity for the study of algebra, could far better 
have devoted at least one-half the time which he 
must have given to this study to subjects suited 
to his natural abilities, and from which he would 
doubtless have derived far more valuable mental 
training. 
A STIMULUS TO ‘‘CRAMMING.” 


‘¢The most pernicious effect of the present 
system of examinations for admission to col- 
lege lies in the stimulus which it gives to this 
very practice of ‘ cramming,’ which is a perpetual 
menace to real education. At the conference of 
schoolmasters referred to above the preparatory 
schools came in for a large share of blame, be- 
cause the majority of candidates for admission to 
college murdered the Queen’s English, wrote an 
illegible or unformed hand, spelled like school- 
boys of ten, and were careless in their figuring 
in mathematics. But what else could logically 
be expected when the colleges were demanding 
examinations in eighteen or twenty different sub- 
jects, embracing physics, mathematics, history, 
modern languages, and an ability to read Greek 
and Latin authors at sight, but did not ask the 
candidate to present himself for examination in 
spelling, writing, English grammar, or arith- 
metic—the four fundamental subjects of an 
ordinary education ? In order to pass without 
conditions in the twenty required subjects, a 
tenth of the senior class in any school must, from 
the nature of the case, be ‘crammed’ in mathe- 
matics, ar other tenth in Greek, and so on, inas- 
much as a dull mind and memory cannot be 
developed by the ordinary processes of recitation 
so as to retain for the final test so diversified a 
range of subjects. The teacher is therefore 
practically helpless when he attempts to secure 
good work from such a student in still other 
subjects upon which the college asks no examina- 
tion. In the matter of English, to be sure, this 
weakness has been largely remedied by the newer, 
though not altogether judicious, requisitions 
which the colleges have come to demand.” 

Dr. White asks that to the preparatory schools 
be granted the privilege of electing subjects, or 
groups of subjects, to be pursued by their stu- 
dents and the right to present candidates for 
admission to the colleges on certificate. With 
these reforms he promises that the next five 
years will see a revolution. 

‘¢The schools of real merit will have royally 
earned their right to such recognition, and the 
colleges throughout the land will begin to receive 
students possessed of a quality of training, a 
keenness of grasp, and a maturity of perception 
to-day practically unknown.” 
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THE WORLD’S “MOST WONDERFUL LOVE- 
STORY.” 


a ISCRETION and Publicity” is the sug- 
gestive title given to the Hdinburgh’s 
review of the Brownings’ love-letters. ‘‘As a 
rule,” says the writer, ‘‘love-letters have no 
business with print,”” and he quotes Browning : 


** God be thanked, the meanest of his creatures 
Boasts two soul sides, one to face the world with, 
One to show a woman when he loves her.” 


‘« Yet,” he proceeds, ‘+ if ever we could make 
an exception to this rule it would be for the love- 
letters that passed between Browning and his 
wife. In many lives love plays a strong part, 
yet asubaltern one. Johnson’s love for his Tetty 
was strong enough, so was Napoleon’s for Jo- 
sephine ; but the real gist and tenor of the life 
lay elsewhere. You could leave these things out 
and still have the man. But with the Brownings 
it was otherwise. A person who should sit down 
to write the biography of Mr. and Mrs. Brown- 
ing would have in effect nothing to record be- 
yond the bare fact that they wrote certain poems, 
which the world can read and judge of, except 
just this. -They acted one part which deserves 
to be memorable in the world’s history ; they 
were the hero and heroine of the most wonderful 
love-story, if you consider it rightly, that the 
world knows of. Here were two people who all 
their lives through in their poetry had been say- 
ing that the one thing in life which mattered, the 
one thing worth having, the one thing truly sig- 
nificant, was the love between man and woman 
which is inseparable from the sex instinct, but 
translates the most plainly animal fact in our 
lives into the most plainly spiritual. And hav- 
ing said this in their verse, it was given them, 
after long delay, to prove it in their lives.” 


‘CA MIRACLE.”’ 


It was not a case of early love or youthful ro- 
mance : 

‘¢ Here you had—what Elizabeth Barrett calls 
it—a miracle. Here you had, on the one hand, 
a man verging on middle age, who had glorified 
love in many poems, but who nevertheless, by 
his own avowal, repeated again and again with 
the plainest sincerity in these letters, had never 
known by experience what this glorified passion 
meant ; who had deliberately ceased to expect it ; 
who had settled his mind into the ful: anticipa- 
tion of living his life to himself; had so far 
given up thoughts of marriage as not to have 
vared to provide money ; had, in short, decided 
that either his nature was one that could not re- 
spond to love or would never find its counter- 
part. On the other hand, you have a woman not 
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only past youth, but to all appearance past health 
and the hope of recovery—‘a blind poet,’ she 
calls herself in one of the early letters. ‘I have 
lived all my chief joys, and, indeed, nearly all 
emotions that go warmly by that name and re- 
late to myself personally, in poetry and in poetry 
alone.’ It was a lifein darkness. ‘My face was 
so close against the tombstones that there seemed 
no room even for the tears.’ 


A TRULY ‘‘ AMAZING MARRIAGE.”’ 


‘¢ The stories which the letters tell is how the 
friendship, allowed to continue as friendship, be- 
came on his side gradually a repeated avowal of 
love. How she at first put the question aside on 
the ground that she could not accept such a 
sacrifice as would be involved in tying him to 
her; how gradually he gained her admission 
that this consideration alone weighed with her, 
and gradually convinced her that she meant to 
him the one thing desirable in the world ; how 
under this new influence health came back to her 
as if by magic; how he waited with infinite 
patience, never urging her, tolerant even of her 
father’s insane caprice which regarded any desire 
for marriage in any of his children as the height 
of filial disobedience ; and how, finally, this end- 
ed with their secret marriage.”’ 


Mr. Leslie Stephen’s Misgivings. 


Writing on the Browning letters in the 
National Review, Mr. Leslie Stephen confesses 
to misgivings as to their publication. He 
says : 

‘« The difficulty about the Browning letters is, 
I think, this—whether, in spite of their own un- 
deniable merits, they will not set a precedent 
eminently likely to be abused. They may be jus- 
tified as exceptional. . Unfortunately when 
a precedent is set there is no way of limiting the 
application to be made of it. Everybody is apt 
to be exceptional in his own eyes and in the eyes 
of his nearest relatives; and one fears that the 
habit of turning out the most private receptacles 
will be encouraged without reason by the success 
of this particular performance. All that 
one can do is to recognize the possibility of some 
bad consequences and reserve a right to condemn 
the next follower. There is, indeed, one other 
question. Admitting fully that the story ought 
to be told, that we had a right to be aware of 
this ennobling element in the lives of two such 
persons, was it really necessary that the whole 
correspondence should be published or the whole 
destroyed ? I cannot help fancying that some 
one might have been found . who could 
have given the truth without publishing the cor- 
respondence in mass.” 





THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

“THE Century publishes for June an ‘‘Out-of-Doors 
Number,” and signalizes the occasion by opening 

with one of Dr. Henry van Dyke’s fine out-of-door es- 
says, which he calls “‘ Fisherman’s Luck.” Itis beauti- 
fully illustrated by Albert E. Sterner and Edward Ed- 
wards. Another article remarkable for its illustrations 
is the succeeding one on “Niagara,” by Mrs. Schuyler 
Van Rensselaer, who writes of the great American falls 
from the point of view of the scenic artist. Gustav 
Kobbé continues his series on ‘‘ Heroes of Peace,” with 
an account of the work of the volunteer life-savers, 
chiefly those who have rescued drowning sailors on the 
Atlantic coast. Capt. James Cooper Ayres, of the 
United States army, tells about going ‘‘ After Big 
Game with Packs,” and incidentally gives some rather 
horrifying details of the slaughter that pack-hunters 
are apt to call sport. Prof. Benjamin Ide Wheeler in 
his eighth paper on the life and achievements of Alex- 
ander the Great comes to “‘ Alexander’s Mightiest Bat- 
tle,” where he defeated the Persian host at Gaugamela. 
Mr. Josiah Flynt, the expert on tramps and tramp- 
dom, tells some remarkable things in his discussion of 
“The Tramp and the Railroads.” For instance, he as- 
sures us the professional tramp population is about 
60,000, a third of whom are generally onthe move. ‘In 
summer the entire tramp fraternity may be said to be 
‘in transit.’ The average number of miles traveled 


daily by each man at this season of the year is about 


50, which, if paid for at regular rates, would cost, say, 
$1. Of course one should not ordinarily pay so much to 
ride in a box car as in a passenger coach, but the ordi- 
nary tramp is about as comfortable in one as in the 
other, and on the dollar-a-trip basis he and his 59,999 
companions succeed in getting out of the railroad com- 
panies $60,000 worth of free transportation every day 
that they all travel. Multiply this figure by 100, which 
is about the number of days in a year when all tramp- 
dom ‘flits,’ and you have an approximate idea of how 
much they gain.” 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


HE June Harpevr’s contains an article on “ Needful 
Precautions for Safe Navigation,” by Mr. John 
Hyslop, and the story of ‘‘ The Rescue of the Whalers,” 
by Lieutenant Bertholf, which we have quoted from in 
another department. 

Dr. Henry Smith Williams makes an exceedingly in- 
teresting article of his subject, ‘‘ The Century’s Progress 
in Scientific Medicine.” The landmarks, as he sees them, 
in the progress of scientific medicine begin in this cen- 
tury with Napoleon’s physician, Jean Nicolas de Corvi- 
sart, who first practiced percussion, as the chest-tapping 
method is called, to elicit sounds indicative of diseased 
tissues within. Another Paris physician, the great 
Laénnec, following Corvisart’s work, discovered in 1815, 
almost by accident, that the sound of the heart-beat 
could be heard surprisingly well through a cylinder of 
paper held to the ear and against the patient’s chest, 
with the stethoscope resulting. Dr. Smith passes from 
Laénnec to Owen’s discovery of the trichina spiralis, to 
the anesthetic experiments of Dr. Charles W. Wells, 


which were developed into immense importance by Dr. 
William J. Morton, of Boston, to Pasteur and his study 
of microérganisms, and Sir Joseph Lister with the won- 
derful improvements in medical practice which his an- 
tisepsis brought tosurgery. The last great discovery of 
medical geniuses of the century is the antitoxine treat- 
ment of diphtheria, developed most fully by Dr. Roux, 
of the Pasteur Institute of Paris. While not attempt- 
ing to define the limits of the success of the antitoxine 
treatment, which he regards as somewhat tentative as 
yet, Dr. Williams says: ‘‘In any event, there seems little 
question that the serum treatment will stand as the cul- 
minating achievement in therapeutics in our century.” 
These essays of Dr. Henry Smith Williams are some- 
what remarkable in the magazine literature of to-day, 
in possessing a style so beautifully fitted to the subject- 
matter. In the real worth of that subject-matter and 
the method of treatment they would add dignity to any 
of the periodicals of the world. 

Homer B. Hulbert gives some brief descriptions of 
Corean inventions, in which he tells us that Corea was 
the first community to use movable types, that the 
Coreans invented the first suspension bridge and also 
the first ironclad warship, as well as the first bomb and 
mortar. 

Mr. James Mooney contributes an interesting account 
of the Wichita Indians, in which he attempts an iden- 
tification of the so-called province of Quivira, their 
ancient home. The Wichitas were the only Indians of 
the southern plains who lived in grass houses and prac- 
ticed a native agriculture before the coming of the whites. 

Frederic Remington is the author and illustrator of 
an exceedingly pathetic Indian story, which loses noth- 
ing in pathos from being told in that artist’s bluff, 
straightforward way. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


N the June Scribner’s Governor Roosevelt brings to 
a close his story of the Rough Riders, bringing the 
recital up to September 15, when the men left the camp 
on Long Island and divided to their widely scattered 
homes in the great cities of the East and the plains, the 
mountains, and the deserts of the West and Southwest. 
Another military feature is Mr. Percy G. McDonnell’s 
account of ‘‘The Battle of the Block-Houses” in the 
war with the insurgents at Manila. Mr. McDonnell 
has something of an cpinion of the Filipino as a warrior. 
All day, he says of the block-house battle, Aguinaldo’s 
men fought against the combined attacks of the navy, 
artillery, and infantry. Scarcely a foot of ground was 
yielded until a charge was resorted to or the position 
fired, and experience shows that the Filipinos cannot 
stand charges. Dozens of places were defended until 
the men rushed the works at the point of the bayonet, 
and then they found the trench piled with the dead. 
As a fighting-machine the Filipino has gone up several 
pegs in the estimation of the American soldier. 

A beautifully illustrated article written by Cecilia 
Waern on ‘‘ The Modern Group of Scandinavian Paint- 
ers,” installments of letters of Robert Louis Stevenson 
and Sidney Lanier, and several readable stories com- 
plete this month’s showing for Scribner’s. 
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McCLURE’S MAGAZIN#. 


HE June McClwure’s begins with an excellent article 
on “ Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph,” by Cleveland 
Moffett, which we have quoted from freely in another 
department. Mr. R. H. Sherard tells about the won- 
ders of ‘The Deep Mines of Cornwall” and the life of 
poverty, toil, and tragedy that the hardy miners have. 
Dolcoath, ‘the old pit,” as it is called, is the deepest 
and richest of the tin mines of Cornwall, wnd seems to 
be inexhaustible. Only two years ago new deposits of 
great importance were discovered, and yet men have 
been busy looting her ever since 1758. The shareholders 
under the present lease had divided up to 1893—that is 
to say, in eighty-six years—the sum of $4,600,000, and 
during the same period the lords of the manor had re- 
ceived in dues upward of $1,247,895. The main shaft 
now goes down to a depth of 450 fathoms below the en- 
trance, which is over 30 fathoms from the surface, so 
that the lowest depth is nearly 3,000 feet. The descent 
into the bowels of the earth is generally made by a gig 
or iron cage, in two stories, which will accommodate at 
a pinch twelve miners. This is lowered and raised by a 
steel cable, wound and unwound on a gigantic wheel 
worked by anengine. The cable is over half a mile in 
length, for the lowest point to which the gig descends 
is 425 fathoms below the surface. Mr. Sherard tells of 
dramatic moments when the cable has snapped and 
when the gig has gotten away from the engine. 

Oscar King Davis, the correspondent of the New 
York Sun at Manila, tells of ‘‘Dewey’s Capture of 
Manila,” in which he emphasizes the fact right through 
that the surrender was due to negotiations which had 
been carried on between Admiral Dewey and the Span- 
ish captain: general for a period of several weeks. It 
was only owing to this, he thinks, that the Spaniards 
came to surrender without a stubborn resistance, and 
makes ample notes from the diary of M. Edouard 
André, the Belgian consul in Manila, to prove his point 
of view. 

Mr. Kipling contributes the last of the “Stalky” 
stories, and there is an interesting Lincoln chapter by 
Miss Ida M. Tarbell, entitled ‘Lincoln and the Sol- 
diers,” giving some remarkable instances of Lincoln’s 
kindness and clemency to soldiers in trouble, a leniency 
which was always mingled, as might have been ex- 
pected, with great shrewdness. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 


HE Cosmopolitan for June contains an article by 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale on ‘‘The United States 

of Europe,” which we quote from among ‘‘ The Leading 
Articles of the Month.” Mr. H. B. Nason opens this 
number with some account of the ‘‘Progress in Air- 
Ships,” especially in Russian and French experiments, 
of which pictures are given. These European ex- 
periments are almost entirely with cartridge-shaped 
balloons, guided and aided by aéroplanes. Mr. R. L. 
Packard contributes an essay on ‘‘In the Philippines, 
Past and Present,” illustrated with some striking 
photographs recently taken by Dr. Peterson, of the 
hospital corps at Corregidor Island. C. Francis Jen- 
kins tells ‘‘ How to Secure Expression in Photography,” 
by some rules which are not altogether convincing to 
those who care for less studied poses. Mr. James G. Mc- 
Curdy describes ‘“‘ Marine Disasters on Pacific Shores,” 
giving some extraordinarily dramatic photographs of 


great ships as they lie on the rocks or the beach. 
Mabel Osgood Wright has a little nature essay on some 
of the more common birds, and Prof. Harry Thurston 
Peck contributes an extensive essay on ‘ The Woman 
of To-day and of To-morrow,” in controversy with Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 





LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


HE most important article in the June Lippin- 
cott’s is the venerable Mr. R. H. Stoddard’s on 
John Greenleaf Whittier. He corresponded with the 
“good gray poet” very regularly and often on the sub- 
ject of Whittier’s poems. But Mr. Stoddard says of the 
ethic element in Whittier’s verse which has so distin- 
guished him before thousands of people that he was 
never at any time impressed byit, except with profound 
respect for his manly and upright nature and the sin- 
cerity of his moral convictions. 

Mr. Albert G. Evans discusses ‘‘Chemistry in the 
Kitchen.” He thinks that the constitution of a body 
may be entirely changed by diet alone, and that it is 
very important that people should have an intelligent 
idea of the chemical results of their various foods. To 
help them he goes through the list of commonly known 
food products and explains their special chemical re- 
sults. 

Mr. John E. Bennett writes on ‘‘ Fires in Metallifer- 
ous Mines ”—that is, in mines other than those contain- 
ing coal and other carboniferous substances. The fires 
in metal mines can feed on nothing except the timber- 
ing, but this is quite sufficient to do enormous damage. 
Witness the recent severe fire in the Utica Mine of 
California and the terrible ones now raging in the 
mines of the Smuggler Mountain, near Aspen, Colo. 
Recent improvements in lighting, especially the incan- 
descent lamp, and the replacing of sawdust with infu- 
sorial earth in the manufacture of giant powder have 
reduced the dangers of these conflagrations greatly. 

Mr. Charles C. Abbott describes the birds that are 
commonly met with in summer, their habits and song 
notes, and Mr. Owen Hall recites his experiences at 
“The Samoan Feast of Pilaui.” 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


_ the Ladies’ Home Journal for June Helen C. 

Candee gives some remarkable figures concerning 
the ‘‘Housekeeping on an Ocean Steamship.” She 
says the weekly wash on one of the ocean greyhounds 
amounts to 20,000 pieces. The steward has to provide 
two tons and a half of butter, 16,000 oysters, 2,500 quarts 
of milk and cream, all of which is sterilized, 20,000 
eggs, and vegetables and meats in proportion. When 
the ship comes into port the passengers have scarcely 
stepped off when the whole vessel is thoroughly reno- 
vated, every carpet being taken up from public places 
and staterooms and a thorough house-cleaning and 
scrubbing given from end to end of the vessel, even the 
walls and ceilings being washed. The steerage beds 
are burned, all utensils cleaned out of the kitchen, and 
these are scrubbed and invaded by persons whose busi- 
ness it is to exterminate insects. Whereas such a 
wholesale house-cleaning is indulged in only twice a 
year in most households, and in many not so often as 
that, this takes place twice a month on a transat- 
lantic liner. 

Mr. Jesse Lynch Williams, whose stories of Princeton 
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life and of the newspaper profession have been very 
favorably received tells ‘‘How a Young Man Can 
Work His Way Through College.” He tells of a Har- 
vard man who made $1,000 to $1,500 a year as a news- 
paper correspondent and of student-tutors with a repu- 
tation for being good teachers who make $5 an hour 
in coaching. But these are well-known methods, and 
in addition he cites the management of clubs, agencies, 
typewriting, stenography, and publishing the college 
annuals. He knows two Harvard undergraduates who 
went into a much more ambitious publishing business 
before they had obtained their degree, and had even 
attained to the dignity of publishing some of Steven- 
son’s works. Mr. Williams suggests that besides such 
occupations as these, a tutoring agency ought to prove 
successful, as should a college news syndicate or a firm 
of decorators. By a bolder stroke of the imagination 
he suggests a sock-darning and clothes-mending in- 
dustry, and the job printing of the various athletic, 
musical, dramatic, and literary organizations. Mr. 
Williams says he has yet to learn of anybody coming 
unhandicapped by disease or great debt and then going 
away because he could not earn a living at college. 

Mr. M. E. M. Davis describes the life of the Creole girl of 
New Orleans, and in the editorial department there is 
asymposium from celebrated clergymen of various de- 
nominations, answering the question, ‘‘What Is the 
Good of Going to Church ?* 


MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


EN. A. W. GREELY in the June Minsey’s re- 
views in ‘‘The Race for the North Pole” the 
work now going on in the attempt to achieve the final 
north, an attempt which has been constantly occupying 
the minds of adventurous men for three hundred years. 
Of Mr. Wellman’s expedition General Greely says that 
that explorer has cut out a very difficult task : first, to 
accumulate near the eighty-third parallel sufficient 
stores and shelter to serve as the base for his more ex- 
tended journey to the pole; second, the journey over 
the rough, broken ice of the sea to the north, with the 
pack moving unceasingly to the northwest, for a dis- 
tance ot three hundred and fifty geographical miles to 
the pole, and thence back over the same route, within 
the period of a single arctic summer. Wellman was 
last heard of in August, 1898, comfortably established 
in Jackson’s old quarters in Franz Josef Land, just 
north of the eightieth parallel and within six hundred 
miles of the pole. General Greely evidently thinks that 
Mr. Wellman’s undertaking is beyond the limits of 
human endurance, especially the trip over the ice, 
which to the pole and back is little less than a thou- 
sand miles. 

Mr. Poultney Bigelow gives a sketch of the life and 
character of the German Emperor. He says that the 
German Emperor opens all his letters, for the reason 
that he wishes every one who writes to him to feel sure 
that the letter reaches him. Of the Kaiser Mr. Bigelow 
says that he is personally brave and more inclined to 
court a combat than to shrink from one, but that he 
does not regard military glory as the principal object 
of his life, and that he has firmly announced his in- 
tention of never making war unless he is attacked. 

Mr. H. G. Prout, editor of the Railroad Gazette, tells 
“How People Get Killed on the Railroads.” Although 
6,000 people are killed on American railroads in a year 
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and 36,000 more are injured, he considers railroad travel 
marvelously safe and that it is becoming safer. Of the 
6,437 people killed in a year only 34 per cent. are pas- 
sengers, and of the 36,731 injured only 73g per cent. are 
passengers, and it is true, too, that only about 100 pas- 
sengers are killed by collisions, derailments, and acci- 
dents to moving trains, the others being killed at 
stations and highway crossings and on miscellaneous 
occasions. And it is further true that 55,000,000 miles 
are traveled for each passenger killed. At this rate 
one might spend 157 years on a limited train between 
New York and Chicago before one met one’s death in a 
railroad accident. 


THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


MONG the carefully prepared and well-illustrated 
articles in the New England Magazine for June 
we notice a thorough account of the history of Hamil- 
ton College, which Mr. E. P. Powell, the writer, calls 
“New England’s First College Out of New England.” 
He says that as late as the administration of President 
Penny the faculty exercised the right of corporal pun- 
ishment, and that President Penny was wont to carry 
a cowhide and lash the boys when he found them carous- 
ing out of legal hours. Mr. Powell adds that he knows 
no college where tradition has so strong a hold as at 
Hamilton. 

Mr. William I. Cole describes the picturesque island 
of Grand Manan, with its population of 2,000 or 3,000 
fishermen and its queer customs; and Walter Allen 
gives a history and description of the town of New 
Haven. One of New Haven’s claims to fame, he tells 
us, lies in the fact that it was the first town in the 
world to have a telephone exchange, and that there was 
demonstrated the general usefulness of the new means 
of communication in the beginning of the year 1878. 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


HE National Magazine for June begins with an 
account of ‘‘The Original Mr. Dooley,” by Frank 
A. Putnam. Mr. Putnam says, however, that there is 
no original Mr. Dooley other than Mr. Finley Peter 
Dunne, who is thirty-three, Kipling’s age, ‘‘and has a 
good deal of the Kipling front; you notice it in the 
firm lower jaw and the ample brain-pan, the man-o’- 
war nose, and the artificial detail of the eye-glasses.” 
Mr. Dunne was graduated by a Chicago high school ; 
‘“‘cub” reporter under the hardest city editor that ever 
terrorized a staff; political man and star assignment 
specialist on the big morning papers ; later an editorial 
writer on the T'imes-Herald. It was in the latter posi- 
tion that he began to write down the sayings of Martin 
Dooley for the Chicago Evening Post. The Spanish 
war gave Dooley his opportunity, and the “Uncle 
George Dewey” sketch caught the country. Dewey 
himself wrote the author saying that he liked it better 
than anything else that had been written about him. 
It was not until this came out that Mr. Dunne began 
to take his efforts seriously enough to collect the 
sketches. They were then hurried through the press in 
book form, and the young editor became perhaps the 
most popular literary celebrity of the year. 

Mr. Peter MacQueen, writing on ‘‘ The Inside of the 
Situation at Manila,” says that there is only one opinion 
at Manila as to the fighting qualities of the Filipino, 
and that is that they are beyond all praise. 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


E have selected from the Atlantic Monthly for 
June three contributions to quote from among 
the ‘Leading Articles of the Month :” ‘The Outlook 
in Cuba,” by Herbert P. Williams ; ‘“ Politics and the 
Judiciary,” by Frank G. Cook; and ‘Japan and the 
Philippines,” by Arthur May Knapp. Mr. Jacob A. 
Riis writes on ‘*‘ The Tenement House Blight” with his 
accustomed thoroughness and first-hand knowledge. 
He gives a vivid picture of the conditions in the worst 
portions of New York, and suggests a very dismal re- 
sult of the system of herding the poor people together 
in squalor in these tall buildings. The great misfor- 
tune of the tenement system is that the home of the 
olden days is not to be found in it. ‘*‘No home, no 
family, no morality, no manhood, no patriotism,’ said 
the old Frenchman. Seventy-seven per cent. of their 
young prisoners, say the managers of the State Re- 
formatory, have no moral sense, or next tonone. Weak-, 
ness, not wickedness, ails them, adds the prison 
reformer.” We have reared our civilization upon the 
corner-stone of the home. Mr. Riis thinks that the 
annihilation of the home by the slums has a dread 
warning for us. The ‘‘ Letters Between Two Poets” 
are the correspondence of Bayard Taylor and Sidney 
Lanier during the years 1875 and 1876, with an intro- 
duction by Henry W. Lanier. Curiously enough, for a 
man like Bayard Taylor, immersed in the terrible 
grind of a New York editor’s life, the friendship be- 
tween the two poets sprang into being almost in a 
moment, the occasion of it being the reference of one of 
Lanier’s newly published poems to Mr. Taylor. An 
important part of the correspondence deals with the 
severe criticisms of Sidney Lanier’s Centennial cantata. 
Another contribution of literary interest is Harriet 
Waters Preston’s essay on Robert and Elizabeth Bar- 
rett *Browning. 





THE FORUM. 


HE Forum for May opens with two articles relat- 
ing to trusts. The Hon. Aldace F. Walker, 
formerly interstate commerce commissioner, discusses 
** Anti-Trust Legislation,” holding that most of this 
kind of legislation thus far enacted has brought on 
evils far worse than those that it was intended to cure. 
Mr. Walker gives a clear exposition of the relation be- 
tween trusts and the discrimination in railroad rates. 
His proposition for ameliorating the present chaotic 
conditions is to legalize pooling contracts, which would 
put the carriers on an equality with the trusts. He be- 
lieves, however, that united self-interest will in the end 
do away with this difficulty. The article on ‘“‘ Trusts in 
Europe” by Mr. Wilhelm Berdrow has been noticed in 
our department of ‘Leading Articles.” Like Mr. 
Walker's paper, this article is moderate in tone, and 
sets forth the beneficial results of trusts rather than the 
evils of such organizations. 

The article by Mr. Frank Moss on ‘The Problem of 
Police Administration ” has application in other cities 
than New York, though it makes some startling revela- 
tions of police depravity under Tammany rule. 

Gustave Kobbé makes a plea for native American art, 
taking care to stipulate, however, that by native art he 
does not mean ‘the old panoramic ‘Hudson River 
school,’ with its photographic attention to detail, nor 
pictures of cows standing beneath convenient oak trees 
near accommodating looking-glass pools. This is not 


typical American art. It is simply bad art.” Mr. 
Kobbé shows that various art institutions throughout 
the country are giving more attention than ever before 
to the representation of native art in their galleries. 
The Chicago Art Institute is preparing a special gallery 
for American paintings, and the trustees of the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York are discussing similar 
plans. The situation seems hopeful. 

Mr. Francis H. Tabor contributes a suggestive paper 
on ‘*‘ Directed Sport as a Factor in Education.” This 
idea of regulation of sport is somewhat novel in Ameri- 
ca, but Mr. Tabor shows that the system has taken deep 
root in England, and, indeed, would seem to be one of 
the most important elements in the English schoolboy’s 
development. ‘‘Unselfishness must be practiced at 
every turn; the strong must help the weak; and the 
weak must be aroused that they may not be a drag 
upon the strong. The team that represents a school 
must be chosen purely on the merits of its members. 
The less attractive and more tedious positions in the 
field must be conscientiously filled without a murmur, 
the pride of success felt without conceit. As the eredit 
of the school demands the best effort of every individual, 
there must be patient practice and steady perseverance. 
If wrangling and ill-feeling are to be averted, respect 
must be shown to the referee, even when his decisions 
seem palpably unfair.” Mr. Tabor’s picture of English 
school sports is calculated to impress Americans with 
the marked advantages of regulated sport. 

Mr. W. Kinnaird Rose, Reuter’s special war corre- 
spondent in the Soudan campaign last year, describes 
“War's Aftermath.” Mr. Rose has made a careful 
study of sanitary conditions in the British army, es- 
pecially the efficiency of the hospital and medical corps, 
and the food, drink, and clothing of the troops. He 
gives statistics of losses in previous, wars, from which 
we gather that the improvement in hygienic conditions, 
in the British army at least, within the last thirty years 
has been remarkable. He is convinced, however, that 
under the very conditions under which war is waged 
the sanitary condition of armies can never be absolutely 
good. 

Mr. Henry G. Kittredge, editor of the Textile World, 
gives a résumé of the textile industries since 1890. 
From figures that he presents it appears that the pres- 
ent value of cotton manufactures in the United States 
is considerably less than the value of the same products 
in 1890, notwithstanding the fact that there has been 
an increase of 24 per cent. in the number and 10 per 
cent. in the productive capacity of the spindles. The 
loss, or decrease, in value is entirely due to the great 
depreciation in the market price of the goods, which 
Mr. Kittredge places at 30 per cent. 

President Jordan, of the Leland Stanford University, 
writes on ‘Lessons of the Paris Tribunal of Arbitra- 
tion.” President Jordan declares that five years of 
“protection and preservation” of seals under the regu- 
lations of the Paris tribunal have achieved the commer- 
cial destruction of the two most valuable and almost 
sole remaining seal herds. 

Prof. Brander Matthews says of William Archer, “a 
critic of the acted drama:” ‘In the main Mr. Archer’s 
criticism is sympathetic, although his sympathy is 
sane always and never sentimental. Certain things in 
the theater of to-day he detests, and he says what he 
thinks ; but he does not dwell on these things again 
and again, losing his temper. He drops on them a few 
words of scorching scorn in passing by, and then gives 
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his attention to things that he likes, to things that are 
worth while. Here he is at odds with those who cry 
aloud for a crashing criticism that shall free the land 
of humbugs, pretenders, and quacks. But he is in 
agreement with the practice of all the foremost critics 
of the past.” 

Mr. John J. O’Shea writes on “‘The Irish Leaven in 
American Progress;” Mr. Oscar P. Austin, of the 
United States Bureau of Statistics, describes ‘‘The 
Colonies of the World and How They Are Governed ;” 
and Mr. Jacob Schoenhof attempts “‘ A Cetennial Stock- 
taking: A Retrospect.” 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 








COL. GEORGE B. M. HARVEY, 
Editor of the North American Review. 


HE May number of the North American—the 
first under the editorship of Col. George B. M. 
Harvey—is a notable issue, quite worthy of the tradi- 
tions of our pioneer review. Americans may be par- 
doned a little honest national pride in the vigor and 
alertness of this dignified periodical, now in its eighty- 
fifth year, in whose pages so much of the best work of 
our native writers has made its first appearance. 

In the days of Channing, the Everetts, Francis Bowen, 
A. P. Peabody, and James Russell -Lowell the review 
which these men successively conducted was ‘“‘ Ameri- 
can” in an exclusive sense; its writers were almost all 
Americans, and the point of view taken on all subjects 
was therefore distinctively an Americanone. Mr. Allen 
Thorndike Rice, in 1877,changed the plan of the magazine 
by incorporating in its contents the treatment of topics 
interesting to Americans by contributors having expert 
knowledge on those topics, without regard to national- 
ity. Mr. Rice’s successors have followed in his path, and 
it has come to be a matter of course to see the names of 
distinguished foreign writers on the North American’s 
cover. We observe that the new editor is disposed to 
continue the practice, since of the thirteen articles com- 
prising the contents of the May number seven bear the 
signatures of foreigners. The subjects treated, how- 
ever, are without exception matters of interest to 
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American readers, whose horizon has greatly widened 
within the past few years. 

The North American’s partiality to international 
and colonial politics is marked ; the following articles 
in the May number are clearly within this field: ‘‘ The 
War with Spain—I.,” by Gen. Nelson A. Miles; ‘‘ China 
and the Powers,” by Rear Admiral Beresford ; ‘‘ The 
Nicaragua Canal,” by Thomas B. Reed ; ‘“‘ England and 
Egypt in the Soudan,” by Col. Charles Chaillé Long; 
“Conditions and Needs in Cuba,” by Gen. Leonard 
Wood ; “Work of the Joint High Commission,” by a 
Canadian Liberal; and the paper by Sefior Estévanez 
on ‘* What Spain Can Teach America,” which we have 
reviewed in our department of ‘‘ Leading Articles.” 

In the department of science and invention the May 
number has two important articles on wireless teleg- 
raphy—one by Signor Marconi himself, on the origin 
and development of his invention, and one by Professor 
Fleming, the English expert in electrical engineering, 
on the scientific history and future uses of this system 
of communication. 

“The Religious Situation in England” is presented 
by “Ian Maclaren;” literary criticism is represented 
in an article by Mr. William Dean Howells on ‘The 
New Poetry ;” Rebecca Harding Davis describes ‘‘ The 
Curse in Education;” and the Rt. Hon. Sir F. H. 
Jeune, judge advocate-general of the British army, 
writes on ‘“‘ Courts-Martial in England and America.” 


THE ARENA. 


HE leading feature of the Arena for May is a 
rather sensational exposé of ‘‘ Christian Science 
and Its Prophetess” by two former disciples of the 
faith-healing cult, Mr. Horatio W. Dresser and Jose- 
phine Curtis Woodbury. These writers are evidently 
thoroughly familiar with the record of Mrs. Eddy’s 
apostleship from the days of her alleged cure by Dr. 
Phineas P. Quimby. Mr. Dresser himself is now con- 
vinced that a disruption of the ‘Christian Science” 
church is at hand. 

Writing on ‘‘ The Republic of Cuba,” Mr. Richard J. 
Hinton says: ‘‘We are, for the time being, in honest 
control of Cuba, but there are things we may not hon- 
estly do. We do not need an army in Cuba, for a small 
garrison is sufficient. We should let the Cubans do 
their own police work. We must not allow them to be 
despoiled of their franchises, utilization of which must 
be to enrich the island and not our speculators and in- 
vestors. We must for our own health’s sake, as well as 
the safety of the Cubans, set them to planning and 
working for sanitary improvement.” 

Mr. Albert L. Blair raises the heretical question, 
‘““Was Jefferson a Democrat?” He declares that in 
only one important aspect—namely, in his views on 
nullification and secession—was Jefferson a true Demo- 
crat. In his other political principles and public efforts, 
especially in relation to protection and anti-slavery, Mr. 
Blair declares that Jefferson was the forerunner of the 
Republicans of to-day. ‘Even in his chief act as Presi- 
dent—the Louisiana purchase—an act to which the 
country owed incalculable good and for which he will 
ever be most gratefully remembered, he patriotically 
departed from his theory of strict constitutional ad- 
herence and set the example, followed by Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration, to employ if necessary the inferential 
powers of the Government for the obvious benefit of the 
people. Republicans have really more reason than 
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Democrats for political pilgrimages to Monticello and 
Jefferson birthday banquets.” 

Mr. W. J. Corbet, M.P., writes on ‘Illustrious Luna- 
tics ;” Jean Porter Rudd on ‘‘The Divine Opulence ;” 
and Mrs. Dario Papa on “‘ The Italian Revolt ;” while 
Mr. A. C. Coursen attempts an answer to the question, 
‘*Ts Bellamy’s Idea Feasible ?” 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HE Nineteenth Century for May is a good number. 
We have dealt with several of its leading articles 


elsewhere. 
THE THEORY OF BRAIN WAVES. 


One of the most interesting papers is the last, in 
which Mr. Knowles reproduces, apropos of Marconi’s 
wireless telegraphy, a letter which he wrote to the 
Spectator in 1869, suggesting that the phenomena of 
telepathy, etc., might be explained on the theory of 
“brain waves.” He tells us that the suggestion came 
to him from seeing the way in which a hypnotist was 
able to impress his thought upon the mind of his sub- 
jects. Marconi’s success leads him to reprint his letter 
and press home his conclusions. 

THE INFLUENCE OF WOMEN IN ISLAM. 


Mr. Justice Ameer Ali, under this head, once more 
surprises the Western world by an exposition of the 
marvelous virtues of Mohammedanism. It is always a 
pleasure to read his articles, although in this case their 
perusal occasions the same kind of regret as that with 
which we read of the passing of the Amazons, for ac- 
cording to him the women immediately after Moham- 
med—and still more when the Arabs were supreme in 
Spain—had a position of influence and equality of 
opportunity for which the sex may now sigh ‘in vain, 
not only in Mussulman countries. He declares that 
“the ethical movement created by the Arabian prophet 
was intimately connected with the elevation of women.” 
One of the first persons to illustrate the improved 
position of women was the prophet’s own daughter 
Fatima, who deserves a high place in the annals of 
female worthies: 

“She lectured to mixed congregations of both sexes 
often in the court-yard of her house and sometimes in 
the public mosque. Many of her sermons are still ex- 
tant. The remains of her sayings reveal to us a noble- 
ness of spirit and high feeling that would do honor to 
the best women of any age or country.” 

His practical point is that if women did all those 
things in the old days, there is no reason why they 
should be forbidden similar liberties and opportunities 
at present. 

THE TRIUMPH OF PEACE AT THE HAGUE. 


Mrs. Lecky, writing on ‘‘The House in the Wood,” 
where the peace conference will meet, describes a great 
allegorical picture, painted by Jordaens, a disciple of 
Rubens, in honor of the triumph of Prince Frederick 
Henry : 

‘“We see the noble figure of the Prince seated in the 
triumphal car and crowned by Victory, who reserves 
another crown for his son and successor, William II. 
The young Prince, at the head of a band of cavaliers, 
rides near the car, which is drawn by four white pranc- 
ing horses, led by Pallas and Mercury. The statues of 
William the Silent and Maurice on either side are sur- 
rounded with spectators. Hatred and Discord are trod- 
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den under foot. Death hovering above vainly struggles 
with Fame for the mastery, while Peace, one of the last 
wishes of the Prince on earth, is seen descending from 
heaven, holding an olive and a palm branch and accom- 
panied by angels bearing the symbols of the arts and 
sciences, and an unfolded scroll with the ‘ Ultimus ante 
omnes de parta pace triumphus.’ The figure of Peace 
is dressed in white, as the painter tells us, to symbolize 
that peace should be ‘of sincere intention and without 
fraud or guile.’” 
THE FAILURE OF PARTY GOVERNMENT. 


Prof. Goldwin Smith writes on the modern system of 
party government. He explains that “it is the perma- 
nent division of the nation into two political organiza- 
tions, to one of which each citizen is bound through life 
on pain of being regarded as an apostate to adhere, and 
which are to carry ona perpetual struggle for the offices 
of state, each of them assailing and traducing the other 
with much of the moral bitterness of a civil war, though 
the theory is that both of them are equally necessary to 
the operation of the volitical machine. Such a system 
appears to me neither rational nor moral, nor do I be- 
lieve that it can forever endure.” 

HOMING PIGEONS IN WAR-TIME. 


Mr. George J. Larner, an officer, pleads in favor of 
greater utilization of the pigeon by the English War 
Office. He says: 

“After the fall of Paris many of the powers imme- 
diately inaugurated pigeon systems that have ever since 
been growing in utility. Spain, Italy, Russia, France, 
Germany, Austria, and Roumania have all established 
military lofts, and to-day large amounts of money are 
annually spent on their maintenance.” 

Pigeons, he thinks, will be of great service in war- 
time in keeping up communication between the fleet in 
the channel and the English coast. Of course Marconi’s 
system may obviate the need for such messengers, but 
until it is perfected the pigeons would no doubt be 
invaluable. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mrs. Alexander Ross quotes extensively from Lady 
Byron’s letters, which show that she was a very reli- 
gious, philanthropic person, who took a keen interest in 
everything that was going on around her : 

“During eight years of wifehood and thirty-six of 
widowhood, Lady Byron found relief from personal 
griefs which she did not wish published to the world in 
an enlightened philanthropy. She made friends with 
the best workers and thinkers of her day.” 

Mr. Edmund Robertson, M.P., writing on ‘The 
Church of England as by Law Established,” combats 
the arguments of the high churchmen concerning the 
judicial committee of the privy council. 

Sir G. S. Clarke, writing on ‘‘Germany as a Naval 
Power,” describes the naval programme of the German 
Government, and predicts with some degree of confi- 
dence that it will soon be discovered to be insufficient. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE May Contemporary is an unusually brilliant 

number. The names of many of its writers form 

quite a constellation of eminence, while for range, 

variety, and opportuneness it would be difficult to find 

an issue so high above the average. Several of the 
articles claim separate notice elsewhere. 
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RURAL VICE IN PRUSSIA. 


It is a heart-sickening tale which Mr. Richard Heath 
recounts in his paper on the Prussian rural laborer and 
the evangelical Church. He recalls the ancient pros- 
perity of the German peasant, his overthrow in the 
peasants’ war, and his subsequent serfdom. At last in 
1807 the serfs were freed and day-wage laborers took 
their place. In 1821 the partition of the common lands 
left the laborer at the mercy of the landowner. His 
wage averages 1.17 marks a day. A woman laborer 
rarely gets more than a mark a day. Two volumes 
published by German pastors in 1895 on ‘‘Sex Morality 
of the Evangelical Rural People in the German Empire” 
show the result of this expropriation. The people live 
in cottages of one or at most two rooms, frequently un- 
sanitary and in bad repair. ‘‘The reports use the 
strongest and most graphic language in describing the 
licentiousness which prevails among the young.” It is, 
according to these volumes, universal and equally 
marked in both sexes. 


PLEA FOR RESPECTABLE DRUNKARDS. 


Mr. Thomas Holmes pleads for some extension of help 
to habitual inebriates who are not yet convicted crimi- 
nals. He says: 

‘“‘Since this act has been talked of numbers of men, 
mostly young men, have consulted me personally, wish- 
ing to be committed to some inebriate reformatory. And 
when I havetold them the conditions—four times in one 
year before a magistrate—they have gone away sorrow- 
ing, for self-respect was not yet dead within them. I 
have on my list of friends a number of men, splendid 
fellows in every sense but one; good workers, with in- 
telligence more than common; good husbands and 
loving fathers when free from drink.” 


PHANTOMS EXPLAINED AWAY. 


Mr. Sydney Olivier contributes an interesting dialogue 
on portraits and phantoms. The naturalist tells how 
he had mourned over the death of his sister, until one 
night he suddenly woke and saw her there before him, 
so vividly outlined in the dark that he put out his hand 
to his drawing materials to sketch her. Then she van- 
ished. He proceeds: 

“Since that time I have never felt any trouble at all 
because of her death. It seemed to me as though what 
had been diffused in pain, as I said, all about me, had 
gathered itself together into one sense—the most joy- 
giving of all the senses—-and so passed out in the form 
of a figure seen, outside of me, leaving joy only. It 
would not have consoled me at all simply to think that 
my sister had herself been there and had gone ; my loss 
of her would have remained just as great. I did not 
think so; I felt quite sure of the contrary ; and always 
since then I have been satisfied that there are no such 
things as ghosts, because I had seen one; for no one 
ever saw a solider ghost than that.” 


THE OLD MAN HUMANE. 


Mr. W. J. Stillman presents a plea for wild animals, 
which is steeped in the reverent tenderness of a beauti- 
fully humane old age. He claims that “if a man is 
punishable for cruelty to a beast which is recognized as 
his, he is more responsible morally for cruelty to the 
beast which is not his.” He argues that the suscepti- 
bilities of men like himself who cherish the “ religion 
of the heart” should be protected from the outrage done 
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them by cruelties practiced on wild animals. Here are 
two incidents which the old man tells : 

“A baby squirrel, brought to me bya village boy, and 
which I bought in order to give it more effectual protec- 
tion, first taught me, by its devotion and its almost 
human sympathy, the community of all sentient being, 
and awakened in me the perception of the common par- 
entage of the great Creator. 

‘“*T do not remember in all my life a more exquisite 
sensation of pleasure than when, last summer, in the 
great and crowded Central Park of New York, thronged 
with its heterogeneous public, all classes and nations 
meeting there, I saw a squirrel go about among the 
children on the broad footpath, stopping before each 
one and standing up on his hind legs toask for his daily 
bread. It wasan ideal of the millennium, when the lamb 
shall lie down with the lion and a little child shall lead 
them ; and to me it has a pathos finer than the finest 


music.” 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE Fortnightly for May is a good number, marked 
by much variety and actuality. Some of its 
principal articles have received separate notice. 


LORD SALISBURY AS HOME RULER. 


‘“*Milesius” writes on the Irish County Council elec- 
tions and their bearing on homerule. After recounting 
and emphasizing the Nationalist victories, he concludes 
with a rather confident claim on the Unionist govern- 
ment. He recalls the famous Newport speech of 1885 
and says: 

‘“‘Lord Salisbury surely will, by a measure of home 
rule, relieve the loyal minority from ostracism from 
public life in Ireland. If, however, home rule be not 
granted, the loyal minority will soon join the ranks of 
their fellow-countrymen, and Ireland, with one voice, 
will demand the restoration of her native Parliament.” 


THE TITLE OF CARDINAL. 


The recent alarm about the Pope’s health leads Mr. 
Richard Davey to explain the procedure connected with 
the death, lying in state, election, and coronation of 
popes, under the title “Cardinals, Consistories, and 
Conclaves.” The consistory is a meeting of the college 
of cardinals. When held under lock and key it is 
called a conclave. Of the word “cardinal” he says: 

‘‘The title of cardinal makes its first appearance in 
history in the fourth century, when Constantine as- 
sembled the council of Rome. Cardinal Belarmin, a 
great authority, tells us that in the early ages of Chris- 
tianity the word cardinal was bestowed upon the 
principal churches of Italy, which were known as Car- 
dinalis. From these churches the title, in course of 
time, became synonymous with the chief pastors who 
directed them. Pope Pius V., however, by a constitu- 
tion dated March 13, 1567, ordered them to relinquish 
this title in favor of the chief priests of the Church of 
Rome.” 

THE FIRST GREAT NOVELIST. 

Mr. Arthur Symons contributes a very vivid study of 
Balzac, born one hundred years ago, whom he hails as 
the first great novelist and the creator of the modern 
novel. As Dante with his ‘“‘ Divine Comedy” was the 
father of modern poetry, so Balzac with his ‘“ Human 
Comedy” has made the novel the modern epic. The 
writer observes in conclusion : 
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‘A great lover, to whom love, as well as every other 
passion and the whole visible world, was an idea, a 
flaming spiritual perception, Balzac enjoyed the vast 
happiness of the idealist. I do not know, among the 
lives of men of letters, a life better filled or more ap- 
propriate.” 

THE DOOM OF THE SOLILOQUY. 


Mr. H. M. Paull turns on the dramatic convention of 
the soliloguy—for it is a pure convention—a cold douche 
of common sense. He says: 

‘¢A man does not speak to himself, unless indeed he 
is beside himself ; when we hear any one muttering and 
talking to himself we are apt to think that he is not in 
‘full possession of his senses. Is it allowable, then, to 
introduce into a representation of ordinary life a con- 
vention not absolutely necessary, which is contrary to 
actual practice instead of merely a modification ?” 

But is it necessary in order to lay bare the inner work- 
ings of the soul? Mr. Paull offers a strong instance : 

“Tf there is one dramatist who is introspective in the 
highest degree, whose every recent play is the history 
of a soul, it is Ibsen. Now, Ibsen uses the aside and 
soliloquy very rarely; in some of his later plays he 
abandons them entirely. ... We may conclude that 
the soliloquy not being necessary, and being false to 
real life, it is desirable that its use should be abandoned. 
Even those who will not go quite so far must acknowl- 
edge that to an increasing section of intelligent au- 
diences it is becoming irksome. If so, it is condemned. 
A convention that is questioned isdoomed; its existence 
. depends upon its unhesitating acceptance.” 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


HE principal papers in the May number of the 

National are Mr. Arnold White’s on the Uitland- 

ers, Mr. Leslie Stephen’s on the Browning letters, and 

Mr. Stillman’s on “The Belligerent Papacy,” which 
claim separate notice. 


AMERICAN PARTIES IN TRANSITION. 


Mr. Maurice Low holds out a doleful prospect for Mr. 
Bryan’s friends : 

‘The Democratic party appears to be fast drifting to 
destruction, and at the present time is more hopelessly 
divided than it has been for years. It is rent into fac- 
tions ; it has no recognized leader ; its titular chiefs are 
squabbling among themselves, and having no common 
ground on which to unite against the common enemy 
are fighting one another.” 


PALMERSTON AND GARIBALDI IN 1860. 


The Right Hon. Evelyn Ashley gives a vivid picture 
of his trip to Naples in 1860. His Garibaldi reminis- 
cence throws an instructive light on the attitude of 
England toward the insurrection in south Italy. Her 
‘“ benevolence” was much more evident than her ‘“ neu- 
trality,” for the writer was then private secretary to 
Lord Palmerston, and this was his lordship’s answer to 
his parting request : 

“<*T do not want to know what you are going to do 
for a holiday. All you ask me is to give you a letter of 
introduction to Count Cavour. What you want it for 
is no affair of mine. I will hand you a letter asking his 
good offices on your behalf.’ That is what Lord Palm- 
erston said to me with a chuckle. It was all I wanted, 
and with eagerness I started off in great spirits.” 
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So it came to pass that he joined Garibaldi and wit- 
nessed his peaceful entry into Naples. 


A NEW IRISH POET. 


The Earl of Lytton introduces with warm commen- 
dation the poetry of an Irish writer whose identity is 
hid under the initials A. E.; and the passages quoted 
seem to warrant his lordship’s eulogy. The writer says: 

“The central idea of his poetry is the revelation 
of the divine in nature. Humanity is dwarfed and 
cramped and surrounded by a ‘vestiture of pain,’ but 
in rare moments when nature speaks to us through 
cloud or sunshine, dawn or twilight, mountain or sea, 
we transcend the limits of mortal sense and feel thrill- 
ingly our divine birthright. Another most fascinating 
characteristic of these poems is their author’s firm be- 
lief in the connection between our own world and a 
world of fairies.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. M. M. Beeton, secretary of the Anti-Bounty 
League, rejoices over the countervailing duties which 
Lord Curzon has imposed on imports into India of 
bounty-fed sugar. He also lays stress on the fact that 
similar countervailing duties levied by the United 
States on European beet sugar have enabled the British 
West Indies to increase their exports of cane sugar to 
this country. The ‘‘moral” which the writer urges is 
that the home government should follow suit. 

Sir John Sterling Maxwell criticises Sir William 
Richmond’s work in St. Paul’s, and while admiring 
the “‘very glorious roof” of mosaics, declares much of 
the new work under the dome to be on “essentially 
wrong lines.” 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


TRENUOUS, hortatory, and doctrinaire, the May 
number of the Westminster Review has in it 
much that is interesting. 


LEADERSHIP OF THE BRITISH LIBERALS. 


‘*Will He Lead ?” is the title of the first article. The 
writer generally approves the commencement of Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman’s leadership and asks for a reso- 
lute and explicit policy. This is the programme which 
he cuts out for Sir Henry : 

‘‘Let him proclaim from the house-tops the glorious 
truth that the House of Lords cannot block financial 
measures ; and let him also proclaim from the house- 
tops that if returned to power at the next general 
election the Liberal party will in their very first budget 
impose on present values the existing land tax of four 
shillings in the pound, introduce payment of members 
and of election expenses and old-age pensions, and abol- 
ish the breakfast-table duties. Let him further pledge 
the Liberal party to introduce in their very first session 
a bill to empower local bodies to tax land values.” 

PIETY IN MODERN FICTION. 

Writing on ‘religion in novels,” Mr. H. H. Bowen 
expresses much dissatisfaction with the stories descrip- 
tive of New England life. In them, he says, ‘“‘ we have 
simply a series of wooden, hypocritical, conscience- 
riven figures. So much stress has been placed upon 


their tendency to religion and religious subjects that 
all sense of symmetry and propriety has been lost... . 
The discerning reader will admit that the prevailing 
schools of fiction of the day are those of New England 
and Scotland, and that a prominent characteristic of 
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their pages is a continued revelry of churches, parsons, 
and catechisms. The goodness is so dense as to be al- 
most impenetrable.” 
He hopes that people are not really as these novels 
show them to be. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 


Miss Isabel Foard writes somewhat depressingly on 
the power of heredity. She argues that though educa- 
tion, sanitation, and longevity advance, thee is a grow- 
ing loss of concentrative brain power. ‘Originality is 
becoming rarer every year.” Everything must be done 
with rapidity. A ‘casual type of mind” is being devel- 
oped. This is largely due, she holds, to alcoholic par- 
entage. 

“Liberalism and Empire” is a subject: discussed by 
Mr. A. C. F. Boulton. He says that the idea of empire 
with the Tories is the domination of a central govern- 
ment, exercising its patronage in colonial appoint- 
ments ; with the Liberals it is empire by home rule. 

Mr. Charles E. Hooper advances what he calls an ab- 
stract scheme of democracy, an ingenious speculation 
for securing mathematically exact proportional repre- 
sentation. 

Madeleine Greenwood pleads for the extension of trade 
unions among women. Oliphant Smeaton defends 
Grosart as a great Elizabethan scholar from Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s disparagement. Mr. O’Niel Daunt 


asks, ‘“‘ Has there been a deluge ?” and exercises himself 
to disprove the universality of the flood. 


BLACKWOOD. 


6 LACKWOOD” for May has in it some interest- 
ing material. The Splendid service rendered 
by the Gurkha scouts in the Tirah campaign is outlined 
and cordially commended. Mr. Alexander Macdonald 
describes his adventures ‘‘ pioneering in Klondike.” 

There is a sketch, not wanting in humor, of what an 
unbeliever saw at a Christian scientist meeting in Lon- 
don. Christian science, says the writer, is important, 
because for the moment it is gaining ground rapidly in 
London; but he predicts for it “schism, mutual vitu- 
peration, and extinction.” 

Germany’s influence at Constantinople is recognized 
ungrudgingly by a writer who strongly urges England, 
whose influence there at present is nil, to assume the 
réle of sympathetic ccéperator with Germany and Tur- 
key, siding with the triple rather than with the dual 
alliance in relation to the Porte. 

A very curious chapter of English expansion is 
brought to light ina paper on “A Forgotten Puritan 
Colony ”—the island of Old Providence, off the coast of 
Honduras, now known as Santa Catalina. A patent 
was granted to an “intensely Puritan” company of 
adventurers in 1630, but the attempt to make the island 
a home of Puritan industry was ‘hopeless from the 
beginning.” The place sank into being a nest of pirates. 
It was taken by the Spaniardsin 1641 and its inhabitants 
deported to Cadiz. It was an illustration of Puritan 
and buccaneer in one, and showed how the old buc- 
caneering policy toward Spain persisted long after 
Drake’s death. 

The “Looker-on” regrets that though there is a rage 
for the theater—and there are a thousand playgoers in 
the British Isles to-day where in 1860 there were not 
twice ten—there is no corresponding increase in the 
number or genius of playwriters. 
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CORNHILL. 


HERE is not such a profusion of anecdote as usual, 

but the May number of Cornhill is full of good 

matter. Reference has been made elsewhere to Mrs. 
Little’s account of the Chinese Emperor. 

Mr. W. E. G. Fisher supplies the centenary tribute to 
Balzac, who was, he says, ‘‘the first novelist who had 
the courage to conceive and the genius to depict a world 
as real and complex” as the one we are educated to call 
real. The three or four thousand personages of the 
Comédie possess a strange vitality ; they were to him 
more real than his own friends of flesh and blood. The 
writer quotes Mr. Browning’s saying about him: “ He 
is a writer of most wonderful faculty—with an overflow 
of life everywhere—with the vision and the utterance of 
a great seer.” 

Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell takes up the discussion on ‘‘ Sense 
of Humor in Women” in a paper which does not 
heighten one’s appreciation of the sense of humor in 
man. Itisasoltid attempt to vindicate the position that 
of all English writers George Eliot shows conspicuously 
the Shakespearean quality of humor. Dickens he sets 
down as possessed of overflowing fun, but no insight 
into human nature, no humor thai will stand the test 
of time. 

‘“*Urbanus Sylvan,” in his conferences on books and 
men, deplores the lack of patriotic songs to stir the 
heart of the empire, laments that even Kipling leaves 
Demos cold, and offers—whimsically burlesquing his 
own suggestion—a lot of doggerel on parish councils. 
He makes one suggestion which sets thought astir: 
what if Milton, instead of writing “‘ Paradise Lost,” had ~ 
put his blood into battle-songs of Worcester or Dunbar ? 
Would he not have merited more of an imperial people ? 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


HERE are a few articles of exceptional interest in 

the April number of the Edinburgh. We have 

noticed elsewhere papers dealing with the past and 

future of Asia Minor, with the origin of diamonds, and 
with the Browning letters. 


FRENCH BLUNDERS IN MADAGASCAR. 


The story of Madagascar as a French colony is told in 
no unfriendly spirit, but it leaves the impression of a 
fatuous series of blunders. It was a blunder to break 
up and discredit the Hova ascendency—the one impor- 
tant instrument of government ready to hand. It was 
a blunder to carry out the politique des races. Even 
the too sudden emancipation of the slaves was a blun- 
der, though generous in intent: it dislocated the eco- 
nomic system, as the upsetting of the Hovas had dis- 
located the political system. The sudden and general 
imposition of taxes, as on cattle and rice, and the differ- 
ential duties in favor of French imports, which simply 
reduced the takings at the custom-houses, were other 
errors. Nevertheless civilization is advancing : 

“No doubt the French have created some enormous 
improvements throughout the island. Tananarive has 
been transformed into a fine town of almost European 
aspect. The roads and communications are rapidly 
being made fit for vehicular traffic. The railroad from 
Tamatave to Hivondro is laid down, and the ‘ panga- 
lena’ or isthmuses, which divide the series of lagoons 
between Tamatave and the Iharoka, are now nearly cut 
through to allow water transit throughout their length. 
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A new line has been traced across the Angavo range, 
and a concession for a railroad from Tananarive to the 
east coast has been granted to a company.” 

‘“ WHERE PARNELL AND GLADSTONE FAILED.” 


A review of Parnell’s life declares him to have been 
“badly treated in the end both by his Irish followers 
and his English allies.” It leads up to this conclusion : 

“Trish patriotism, as time goes on, will, we cannot 
doubt, develop on lines very different from that of the 
late Nationalist leader. After all, among the majority 
of Irishmen, love of their country does not mean hatred 
of England; and the day will come when all educated 
Irishmen will look upon John Bright as a far truer 
friend of Ireland than ever was Parnell. Parnell failed 
utterly and completely in the object he had set before 
himself, the making Ireland a nation, and the instru- 
ment by which he was to achieve it broke in his hands. 
His party could not, as an independent party, impose 
its will on Parliament, and when it entered into a close 
alliance with the Gladstonians it lost the independence 
of even choosing its own leader. Where Parnell and 
Gladstone failed it is not likely that lesser men will 
succeed. It is impossible to arrest the tendency of our 
times toward national consolidation.” 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
OVERS of literature and art will find a feast of fat 
things in the April Quarterly. Students of af- 
fairs are less sumptuously provided for. We notice 
elsewhere an article on the Catholic reaction in France. 


PAINTERS, CLASSIC AND TEUTON. 


Velasquez and Rembrandt are finely compared and 
contrasted. One essential point of likeness is found in 
their marked individuality. ‘Each, undisturbed by 
contact with great painters and foreign influences, was 
himself and no other.” Both paint what they actually 
see ; ‘‘ but Velasquez leaves us alone with the sitter.” 
Rembrandt, on the other hand, ‘‘seems present at the 
interview ; his personal influence is distinctly felt.” 
Velasquez fixes his attention on the permanent alone. 
Rembrandt on the transitory also. Velasquez was a 
Greek of the Greeks : 

“If Velasquez is severe, symmetrical, classic in his 
fiber, Rembrandt is a Teuton of the Teutons, mysteri- 
ous, vague, passionate, tender.” 

THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE LONG BOW. 


Recent works on medieval warfare lead to a singu- 
larly high valuation of the long bow and its function 
in the evolution of Europe. The long bow first came 
into use possibly in South Wales, certainly in the do- 
minions of Edward I., who first made intelligent and 
systematic use of it in battle. It was practically a new 
weapon, surpassing the short bows preceding it, as the 
rifle the musket. It won Falkirk for the English, but 
its advantage was thrown away by Edward II. at Ban- 
nockburn : 

“In England, on the contrary, the lessons alike of 
Falkirk and Bannockburn were thoroughly taken to 
heart. The archers, properly supported, won for Eng- 
land the astonishing series of victories which laid France 
prostrate at the feet of her insular neighbor, and broke 
forever the supremacy of mailed horsemen on the field 
of battle, and with it the political system which the 
mailed horsemen represented.” 


HOW MAHOGANY ‘ ARRIVED.” 


A paper on ‘‘old oak” utters a warning against the 
spurious antique, with its worm-holes cleverly carved 
in newly manufactured furniture. The writer tells how 
oak was superseded—for a time—by a more showy wood 
from the West : 

“In the year 1724 the master of a West Indian ship 
brought home some logs of wood called mahogany as 
ballast, and gave them to his brother, Dr. William Gib- 
bons, a London physician of some repute, who was 
building a house. The carpenters declared that it was 
too hard for their tools and refused to use it. Mahog- 
any as we know it is more easily worked than oak ; but 
it must be remembered that the early importations con- 
sisted of what is known as Spanish mahogany from the 
island of St. Domingo, an extremely hard variety, and 
the use of English oak had then for some time been 
largely superseded by soft-grained woods. A candle- 
box was afterward made of the new wood, which looked 
so well that a bureau was taken in hand. This attract- 
ed the admiration of the doctor’s visitors and, among 
them, of the Duchess of Buckingham, who ordered an- 
other of the same material. A supply being easily ob- 
tained, mahogany became the rage.” 


WHAT BRITISH WORKINGMEN HAVE ‘PUT BY.” 


From Mr. Brabrook’s recent work on provident soci- 
eties, an article treating of the ‘‘ Wages and Savings of 
the Workingmen ” quotes the following list of invest- 
ments made by the working class : 


Trade unions 
Friendly societies 
Workingmen’s clubs... 
Other societies under the friendly 
society acts 
Industrial and provident societies... 28,451,328 
Building societies 
Trustee savings banks 
Post-office savings banks............. 108,098,641 
The railroad savings banks 
The loan societies 


£278, 216,684 


This sum, taken with the annuities and assurances 
granted by the national debt commissioners, accounts, 
says Mr. Brabrook, “for not far short of £300,000,000.” 
To this may be added £14,000,000 for industrial insur- 
ance companies and a good many millions for the 
‘‘ordinary” insurances effected by the working class. 
The rate of increase of this total may be indicated by 
the statement that in 1877 a similar computation would 
have brought out the total of £111,500,000 and in 1891 
£220,000,000. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

A writer on the government of London reviews its 
progress up tothe present bill. Hedescribes Lord Salis- 
bury’s famous “suicide” speech as ‘‘casual and inex- 
plicable words.” He recognizes the county council asa 
permanency, but traces to its jealous influence the 
opposition to the bill. 

‘Ecclesiastical Courts” is the subject of a solemn 
talking to Lord Halifax and the Church Union, in 
which the writer sees great triumphs in store for the 
Anglican Church if she can consolidate her forces, but 
insists that consolidation must be on central lines—not 
on either wing. 
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THE FRENCH AND ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


HE interest of M. Brunetiére’s review for April is 
considerable ; there is no lack of variety in the 
contents and the topics treated are important. 


A BELGIAN IN PEKING. 


M. d’Ursel describes in the first April number his 
mission to Peking on the part of the Congo Free State 
in May of last year. The traveler does not linger long 
over the stopping-places on the way from Marseilles to 
China, but it is interesting to note that he admires 
Singapore asa model town of the English style, while at 
Hong Kong he is struck by the magnificent appearance 
of the English soldiers, with their air of being the con- 
querors of the world. When he gets really into China 
he gives an extremely vivid picture of the state of transi- 
tion in which the Middle Kingdom finds itself. Though, 
as is well known, railroads cannot be built in China 
without desecrating an enormous number of ancestral 
tombs, M. d’Ursel nevertheless prophesies that in ten 
years the empire will be covered with a network of iron 
roads. The strain of life among the small group of 
Europeans in Peking must be terrible. With few ex- 
ceptions they belong to some embassy or legation, and 
the aims of their respective governments being neces- 
sarily kept as far as possible secret, conversation tends 
to be centered on the most banal subjects. It is inter- 
esting to note that the traveler at the time when he left 
Peking last July was able to traverse every street in the 
city without being insulted by the native Chinese, and 
he attributes this, in part, at any rate, to the presence of 
the detachments of troops which were ordered to guard 
the various legations. He does not believe much in the 
thrilling newspaper stories of what went on recently in 
the imperial palace. He defends the Empress’ action in 
snatching the reins of power from the enfeebled grasp 
of her nephew, on the ground that the latter’s policy of 
reform was an attack upon the essential bases of Chi- 
nese society, and he points out that from a Chinese 
point of view the present position of the Emperor is not 
a humiliation at all, but simply a family arrangement. 
It will have been gathered that M. d’Ursel is a firm be- 
liever in the opening upof China to Western civilization. 
Will it, he asks, be accomplished pacifically ? He thinks 
this very doubtful, but he suggests the possibility of 
the Czar’s peace conference resulting in another con- 
ference, which would deal with the Chinese question as 
a whole. 

HOW WE ARE WARMED. 


M. d’Avenel continues his interesting series on the 
mechanism of modern life with a paper on the various 
methods of warming houses. France isa country which 
displays the most astonishing variations of tempera- 
ture, and to this fact he attributes no small portion of 
the tact and mental agility for which his countrymen 
are famous. They pay in hard cash nearly 1,000,000,000 
franes ($200,000,000) every year on various methods of 
warming themselves. On coal about, 540,000,000 francs 
are spent, on wood about 360,000,000 francs, and the rest 
goes in petroleum, methylated spirit, and gas. Alto- 
gether, Frenchmen spend about 5 per cent. of their total 
annual incomes in warming’ themselves, though, of 
course, it must be remembered that a certain propor- 


tion of the warmth serves also for cooking purposes. 
It is a curious fact that the French words for home— 
namely, ‘‘hearth” or “‘tire”—are both becoming obsolete, 
because the old-fashioned open fire is being more and 
more replaced, especially in the towns, by stoves, which 
no doubt give out more heat, but have not the same 
associations in poetry and history. Of course before 
the introduction of coal the staple fuel was wood, 
which is now becoming, especially in Paris, the luxury 
of the rich. In Paris, as in the United States, the com- 
petition of electricity has driven those who are inter- 
ested in gas to develop the utility of that product fov 
cooking purposes—indeed, in France gas has ousted 
charcoal from the kitchens of the people. Moreover, 
there is nothing like gas for certain operations, such as 
grilling a steak, because the heat can be applied from 
above, and the principles of Brillat-Savarin can be per- 
fectly carried out. M. d’Avenel tells an amusing story, 
showing for how long the south of Europe remained 
ignorant of the existence and use of coal. An Italian 
cardinal, who was on a visit to a.bishop in the Nether- 
lands, saw with astonishment a distribution of alms in 
the court-yard of the palace of his host. ‘They gave,” 
he said, ‘‘to each poor. person a piece of black stone, 
with which he went away as pleased as if he had been 
given a loaf of bread.” Electricity is still too expensive 
to serve as a general heating medium, though it 
is sometimes employed for ladies’ curling-irons. M. 
d’Avenel looks forward to the time when our houses 
will be warmed on a coéperative plan, as is already 
done in some quarters of New York, by means of hot 
air conveyed in pipes through a practically unlimited 
number of houses. 


FRANCE IN THE LEVANT. 


M. Lamy continues his series of articles on “ France 
in the Levant” withan examination of the causes of her 
decline there. The French protectorate over the Catho- 
lics of the East is of old standing and has been ratified 
by many treaties ; indeed, at one time Russia herself, or 
what afterward became Russia, had to rely upon the 
protection of the French flag. It is well known that 
nowadays there is no love lost between the Greek Or- 
thodox and the Catholics, and the quarrel seems to have 
arisen over the custody of the holy places in Palestine. 
In 1757 the persistent intrigues of the Greek Orthodox 
were rewarded by obtaining from the Sultan the guard- 
ianship of the holy places. M. Lamy evidently has no 
very high opinion of Russian intrigues in Jerusalem, 
which are aimed, he thinks, at the acquisition of as 
many of the holy places as possible; and the curious 
thing is that the Franeco-Russian alliance was a signal, 
not, as might have been expected, of an agreement be- 
tween the two powers, but of renewed activity and 
rivalry on the part of the Greek Orthodox—that is to 
say, of the Russian—propaganda. Whatever the Franco- 
Russian alliance has gained for France in other ways, 
it has certainly been followed by a diminution of her 
prestige in the near East. Protestantism has begun to 
play a part in this conflict between the Roman and the 
Greek Orthodox churches. The extraordinary proceed- 
ings in connection with the Anglo-German Jerusalem 
bishopric, as well as the recent visit and speeches of the 
German Emperor, have rendered the problem still more 
complicated. 
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OTHER ARTICLES. 


Among other articles may be mentioned a remarkable 
account by the Marquis de Gabriac of a visit which the 
Duchess de Guiche paid in 1801 to Napoleon, with the 
view of inducing him to play the part of a General Monk 
in restoring the old dynasty, and an able review by 
M. Valbert of Miss Mary Kingsley’s “‘West African 
Studies.” 





NOUVELLE REVUE. 
HE articles in Madame Adam’s review for April 
are scarcely of so much immediate interest as is 
usually the case. 
PITY THE FRENCH SCHOOLBOY. 


M. de Coubertin, in the first April number, pleads for 
what he calls the urgent reform of the day in France. 
It is nothing less than a radical reform of the system 
under which the French schoolboy apparently groans. 
M. de Coubertin says that at first sight the proceedings 
of last year seemed of good augury for the advocates of 
reform. There was a highly successful meeting at the 
Sorbonne ; a public school on the English model was set 
up; and the Chamber appointed a commission to in- 
quire into the possible improvements of secondary edu- 
cation. But M. de Coubertin is very pessimistic. It is 
an old story in France, he says, and he does not expect 
much from these new efforts, because every reformer 
rides off on his own particular hobby-horse, and the 
French parent remains enveloped in the old foggy 
apathy. The fundamental vice of French education is 
that old fallacy of confusing education with instruc- 
sion. Instruction is only a part, and not by any means 
the most important part, of education. French parents 
and the French state alike ask about every pupil, not, 
what can he do? but, what does he know ? and the suc- 
cess of the schoolmaster is measured by the amount of 
information he has contrived to cram into his pupils’ 
heads, regardless of the character, the power of initia- 
tive, and the moral energy which they have almost cer- 
tainly failed to acquire under this one-sided and hide- 
bound system. 

It is a barren task to denounce Napoleon or the 
Jesuits for bringing about this state of affairs. Who- 
ever is responsible in the past, there can be no doubt 
that the future of France as a great power depends al- 
most entirely on whether she will perceive and remedy 
the defects of her national education. Future his- 
torians will tell how much the British empire of to-day 
owes to the English public-school system with its or- 
ganized confidence in schoolboy honor, its tactful policy 
of keeping the terrors of discipline in the background, 
and its persistent cultivation of that indefinable senti- 
ment of esprit de corps and of reciprocal loyalty be- 
tween the school and the boys, who regard themselves 
as belonging to it, not for a few years of childhood, but 
for the whole of their lives. M. de Coubertin rightly 
brushes aside the absurd theory that Frenchmen are 
not made for liberty. They are the inheritors of the 
oldest civilization of modern Europe, and if the parents 
of to-day have had their initiative ground out of them 
by the iron discipline of the lycées, that is all the more 
reason why their children should be submitted to the 
influences of a wiser system. M. de Coubertin places 
his finger unerringly on the first and most important 
reform. The schools or lycées must be made self-gov- 
erning ; they must be emancipated from the iron cen- 
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tralization which checks all individual effort and cuts 
down originality to an official routine of red tape. In 
other words, the way must be cleared in France for 
great educators like Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, and Edward 
Thring, of Uppingham—men of individual enthusiasm 
and originality for whom the present system leaves ab- 
solutely no scope. Such a reform would inevitably 
bring in its train subsidiary changes such as the aboli- 
tion of the degrading espionage which saps the self- 
respect of the French schoolboy. 


MADAME ADAM ON FOREIGN POLITICS. 


Madame Adam praises the ability of M. Delcassé in 
his conduct of the Anglo-French negotiations, but she 
still believes that England is animated by hostile senti- 
ments toward France. The reception of. Sir” Cecil 
Rhodes at Berlin makes Madame Adam somewhat un- 
easy. As for the relations between Italy and England, 
Madame Adam represents the government of King 
Humbert as the dupe of British perfidy in China and 
in Africa. As to the peace conference, Madame Adam 
tells us that the young Queen Wilhelmina is deeply 
interested in its success. Madame Adam considers on 
the whole that wars undertaken out of greed and 
ambition may be suppressed, but she thinks that de- 
fensive wars against invasion will always be holy wars, 
and she drops a terrible hint of the ‘‘yellow peril” 
which seems to threaten Western civilization. 





REVUE DE PARIS. 


HE Revue de Paris keeps up an extraordinary 
high ievel of excellence and general interest, and 
its contents reflect more truly than do those of any 
other French review the French life and thought of the 
moment. Wagnerians will find much to interest them 
in a curious article contributed by M. Saint-Saens, en- 
titled ‘‘The Wagnerian Illusion.” In it the writer draws 
acomparison between Wagner and Homer, Atschylus, 
Shakespeare, and Dante; still he warns composers of 
the future against what he styles the Wagnerian tra- 
dition, apparently holding the view that genius is es- 
sentially unique in its manifestations. 


DAUDET AND MEREDITH. 


Of very general interest is the concluding chapter of 
Daudet’s ‘‘ Notes on Life.” In the first few pages the 
great novelist attempts to transcribe on paper some of 
his most curious dreams, including even some verses 
which he composed while asleep. He must have been a 
man singularly open to varied impressions, for in giv- 
ing his impressions of London he speaks with enthu- 
siasm, though of course with a very different choice of 
language, of the Zoo, of the Tower Bridge, and of the 
Abbey, and he suggests that an admirable story might 
be written explaining the feelings of a grandchild of 
Dickens who in early childhood finds himself shut up 
one night in the Abbey, close to his grandfather’s tomb. 
Exceedingly charming is the account of a visit to 
George Meredith. ‘George Meredith was waiting for 
us at the station; though of medium height, he appears 
tall; he has a delicate tine face and short white beard.” 
He was also much impressed by Holland House, which 
he considered with truth one of the unique mansions of 
London. Eton struck him more than Windsor; but it 


is to Oxford that he devoted most of his space, for, as 
he truly says, there is nothing in France that gives the 
slightest idea of a great university town. French in- 
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terest in England is further shown in the Revue de 
Paris by a second article on Rudyard Kipling and by a 
translation of one of the same writer’s short stories. 


FRANCE AND THE FINNS. 


The only political articles in either number are two 
entitled ‘“‘The Right of the Feeble,” which deal with the 
Schleswig-Holstein question and with Finland. M. 
Bernadini’s article on the Finnish question is the first 
criticism of Russian policy which has appeared in a 
French publication during the last four years. 


THE INFANTICIDE QUESTION IN FRANCE. 


Perhaps the most notable example of modern French 
philanthropic methods is that embodied in L’Assist- 
ance Maternelle, by which an attempt is made to deal 
with the infanticide question, a vital one for France, 
owing to the fact that the population is steadily de- 
creasing. : 

In the year 1811 a law was passed by which the state 
adopted all children abandoned by their parents ; the 
mother had only to bring her baby to a kind of central 
hospital, there to be rid of it forever. In the year 1812 
there were 235 centers where children could be aban- 
doned, and very few of these créches were really looked 
after properly. The child was put in a basket, which 
turned on a swivel placed in the door of each créche, 
the theory being that the mosher would be too much 
ashamed to bring her baby in. It was finally decided, 
however, that it would be much more practical to 
assist the girl-mother with money and medical aid at 
the time of her confinement, and later to help her to 
support her child. Accordingly L’ Assistance Mater- 
nelle was founded, and the results have been very sat- 
isfactory. Instead of taking the baby away from the 
mother a small sum toward its keep is allowed her, and 
everything is done to secure that each child shall be 
brought up with his or her mother. In other words, 
the old system encouraged women to abandon their 
illegitimate offspring, while the present system helps 
them to develop the maternal instinct. Since the year 
1869 poor married women are also given temporary help 
at the time of their confinement, though even now 
greater favors are showered on the unmarried mother. 

One serious difficulty constantly confronting the offi- 
cials whose duty it is to deal with this delicate problem 
is that concerning the period before the birth of an ille- 
gitimate child. The town of Paris took the matter in 
hand some years ago and built a very suitable building, 
L’ Asile Michelet. There not only filles méres, but 
also poverty-stricken married women, are welcomed 
some time before the birth of their children, and no in- 
mate is compelled to prove more than extreme poverty. 
They are not even obliged to give their names. In the 
year 1897, 1,994 women were for longer or shorter periods 
inmates of L’Asile; of these 1,641 declared themselves 
to be single, 249 were married women, 82 widows, and 
12 divoreées. The fact that 1,248 were domestic servants 
throws a sad light on the conditions of French service. 
On the whole, L’ Asile Michelet has been a very great 
success ; an astonishing improvement in the health of 
the women always takes place during their stay there. 
The inmates are not obliged to work, but are encour- 
aged to make the garments for the little strangers whose 


arrival they are expecting. In one matter France is 
very much behind many great countries, notably Ger- 
many, Austria, Norway, and Holland, where no woman 
is allowed by law to begin work until a month after the 
birth of her child. Notwithstanding the incessant ef- 
forts of Jules Simon, the Comte de Mun, and Jules 
Guesde, no analogous law has been passed in France. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


N the Nuova Antologia Prof. G. Sergi draws a 
parallel, interesting as coming from an Italian and 
highly flattering to the English, between the modern 
English and the ancient Romans, in respect both of in- 
dividual character and national policy. Referring to 
Demolins’ much-discussed book, he declares English su- 
periority to be a question not of education, but of race. 
Prince Baldassare Odescalchi continues his sporting 
reminiscences, and gives an amusing account of his 
first fox-hunting experiences in England. 

The mid-April number republishes the address on 
Gladstone which Signor Luzzatti recently delivered at 
the Institut de France on his election to that body in 
succession to the English statesman. The address is 
an able and sympathetic appreciation of Mr. Gladstone, 
such as one might expect from an Italian source, and is 
in great measure a reply to the recent onslaught of Mr. 
Lecky. Signor Luzzatti dwells especially on his genius 
for finance. Admitting that a great politician can 
scarcely also be a great saint, he sums up his subject in 
the following passage : ‘‘ He too had to present himself 
before the divine mercy with the burden of his sins as a 
man, an Englishman, and a minister ; but assuredly he 
has been absolved by the sincerity of his faith in God, 
by his horror of blood-stained glory, by his eloquent 
defense of the weak and the oppressed, by his immortal 
invective against Bourbon tyranny, by the reparation 
made by him to the Irish nation, the victim of centu- 
ries of injustice, and finally by his invincible faith in 
the goodness of human nature.” 

The Civilta Cattolica celebrated in April the fiftieth 
year of its existence by a special jubilee number (April 
1). This is prefaced by a warm letter of congratulation 
in Latin from Leo XIII. and by a historical sketeh of 
the progress of the magazine. From it we learn that 
the Civilta was founded with the express sametion of 
Pius IX. in order to counteract in a measure the evils 
that sprang from the disorders of 1848, and in spite of 
the numerous practical difficulties in the way of dis- 
tribution at a time when Italy was subdivided into a 
number of independent states, the magazine soon 
reached a circulation of 11,000. In general it may be 
said to have maintained the interests of an intran- 
sigeant Catholicism. 

Considerable space is given in the various reviews to 
the question of the recent acquisition of San-Mun and 
an Italian forward policy in China, but nowhere does 
the policy seem to call forth enthusiasm or even ap- 
proval. 

The Rivista Politica e Letteraria in an unusually 
strong number contains a goo | critical essay on D’An- 
nunzio and the criminal tendencies of his various 
heroes, by S. Sighele: an article on Sir Cecil Rhodes 
and African railroads, and an illustrated account of 
the Spanish Academy in Rome. 
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. NOTES UPON 


RECENT FICTION. 


Nobody has been able to discover just what quality 
in a book gives it the success that is attested by large 
sales and wide reading. A good many well written 
American novels have appeared within the past few 
months, but not many of them show signs of making a 
wide or deep impression. The story that has for the 
past two or three months led all others in demand has 
been David Harum. It appeared, if we mistake not, 
last October. Its success came gradually rather than 
immediately. It is the story of a country banker of 
Central New York,—a quaint and original personage, 
whose sayings are likely to become proverbial. The 
author of David Harum, the late Edward Noyes 
Westcott, was himself a banker who was born in Syra- 
cuse in 1847, and died there in March, 1898, of consump- 
tion,—just as he completed the book, and six months 
before it was published. It is pathetic to note the re- 
markable favor with which David Harum has been 
received in every part of the country, when one remem- 
bers the months of pain and ever increasing weakness 
in which the author wrote it. 

Next to David Harum, the best selling American 
novel of the season has also been a first book by a pre- 
viously unknown author, namely, the romance entitled 
When Knighthood Was in Flower, by Mr. Major, 
of Indiana. Thomas Nelson Page’s Red Rock, a book 
already strongly recommended by this magazine, fairly 
ranks with these other two by the market tests. No 
other American novels that have lately appeared begin 
to approach these three in popularity; for one could 
not call Mr. Dooley in 
Peace and in War a 
novel. Mr. Howells’ 
new story, Ragged 
Lady, is evidently des- 
tined to achieve suc- 
cess in the popular 
sense, and Mr. Cable’s 
Strong Hearts makes 
a propitious start in 
the race. 

The American ac- 
tress, Miss Elizabeth 
Robins, has achieved 
in her last novel, The 
Open Question, an in- 
ternational reputation. 
The book was _ pub- 
lished in London last 
fall, and had received 
an abundance of favor- 
able mention from the 
pens of the most competent European critics before a 
copy of it appeared in the author’s native land. Miss 
Robins was born and brought up in Zanesville, Ohio, 
and came to New York at the age of seventeen to begin 
her career on the stage, and within a few years was 
playing Jessica with Booth and Barrett. A few maga- 
zine stories, and a novel called George Mandeville’s 
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Husband were favorably received by the public, but 
gave little indication of the rare power shown in The 
Open Question. Since its publication in this country 
Miss Robins’ story has had an enthusiastic reception. 
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The hero and heroine of this tale, Ethan and Val Gano, 
while they figure as representatives of a physically de- 
generate Southern family, are themselves types of any- 
thing but degeneracy. The ‘open question” suggested 
by the story relates to intermarriage between families 
in which consumption is hereditary. The question is 
merely stated without an attempt at an answer. 
Another book that has been warmly welcomed on both 
sides of the Atlantic during the past spring is Mr. 
Richard Whiteing’s No. 5 John Street, which can hard- 
ly be properly described as a novel, since it is quite 
destitute of plot. It is a partially disguised study of 
social conditions, and in more than one respect it re- 
minds us of Mr. Wyckoff’s The Workers, but the 
characters in No. 6 John Street are more self-assertive 
than the people who figure in The Workers, and one 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Whiteing took a 
more vital interest in the people themselves than in the 
problems with which they were concerned. Mr. White- 
ing, like Mr. Wyckoff, disguised himself as a working- 
man, burned his bridges behind him, and went to live 
among those who toil with their hands. Mr. Whiteing 
is an artist, a word-painter, and the portraits that he 
has drawn of Covey, and Tilda, the flower girl, are 
more than merely realistic. Mr. Whiteing’s literary 
style is precisely adapted to such work as this, and we 
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trust that we shall have more studies from his pen in 
the same line. 

One more “international” novel has -recently ap- 
peared. The Market-Place, by Harold. Frederic, was 
announced before the lamented author’s death. It is a 
study of Americans in England, dealing with certain 
phases of English life, which have never been so fully 
described before in works of fiction. Mr. Frederic was 
evidently familiar with the financial and business side 
of London social life, and certain matters that have been 
recently exposed in the Hooley scandals were exhibited 
in The Market-Place. It isa matter of gratification to 
the many American friends of Mr. Frederic that the 
author’s last book is fairly representative of his best 
work. 

Eden Phillpotts, the author of Down Dartmoor Way, 
has written Children of the Mist, a realistic novel, the 
scene of which is laid in a Devonshire village. Mr. R. 
D. Blackmore, the author of Lorna Doone, has said of 
this book : ‘‘ I was simply astonished at the beauty and 
power of this novel. A pleasure is in store for many, 
and literature is enriched with a wholesome and genial 
and noble tale.” 

Across the Campus is a bright story of an American 
girl’s college life by Caroline M. Fuller. Miss Fuller is 
a graduate of Smith College in the class of ’95 of that 
institution, which is believed to be the class whose for- 
tunes are related in this story. 

Even the most consistent and devoted realist of them 
all might well hesitate before choosing an Indian half- 
breed of our Western plains as his hero, but Mr. Fred- 
eric Remington understands just how to utilize such 
material. Theshort stories brought together under the 
title of Sundown Leflare are, with one exception, Sun- 
down’s own productions; Mr. Remington has simply 
transcribed them—at any rate, that is what Mr. Rem- 
ington would like to have us believe. .However that 
may be, the stories have a basis in personal experience 
on the plains, and they present a phase of life that is 
rapidly becoming obsolete. It goes without saying that 
Mr. Remington does his own illustrating. 

Several months ago there appeared a very bright, 
original and wideawake story of sea adventures off the 
California coast, from the pen of a new writer, Mr. 
Frank Norris, entitled Moran of the Lady Letty. It 
won prompt attention from the discriminating who 
like to welcome really strong, fresh, and vital work in 
American fiction. That first story has been followed 
by another entitled McTeague: A Story of San Fran- 
cisco. This story moves in a wholly different sphere, 
but, even more strongly than its predecessor, it shows 
power and directness of method. It is about the most 
unpleasant American story that anybody has ever ven- 
tured to write. It is a study of life and character 
among aclass of people that story-tellers generally avoid, 
or at least seldom select for their chief characters. Mc- 
Teague is an ill-born lad of the mining country, who 
learns something of dentistry as a trade from a travel- 
ing dentist who makes the rounds of the camps. The 
young fellow finally opens an office as a dentist on a 
side street in San Francisco, where he lives in his office 
and takes his meals at a third-class restaurant near by. 
He fallsin love with a girl of German-American fam- 
ily who happens to find her way into his dentist’s chair, 
and their marriage leads to ever-increasing wretched- 
ness through the development of the brutal side of Mc- 
Teague’s nature, and of a miserly quality in that of 
his wife. It is unnecessary to follow this story to its 
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hideous end. Mr. Norris has shown us in this power- 
ful study of life an ability that it is to be hoped he may 
henceforth use in the writing of books that will be not 
less true but a good deal more agreeable. 

Mr. Howells’ latest novel, Ragged Lady, has been 
acclaimed with a chorus of praise as conceived in his 
happiest and most delicate vein, and as relieved from a 
certain air of responsibility for the working out of 
social problems that had weighed down some of his 
more recent work and really reflected Mr. Howells’ per- 
sonal views of our contemporary conditions of life. 
*“ Ragged Lady” is a New England girl of Mr. Howells’ 
favorite type, and there is a transition from the New 
England atmosphere to Florence and other Italian 
spots, where Mr. Howells is so perfectly at home that 
he knows just how to make those Americans behave 
who are anything but at home in a place like Venice. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison has made a firmly established 
reputation as a writer of attractive, wholesome, and 
thoroughly representative American stories. There is 
differentiation enough to lend fresh interest to each 
new book of hers as it appears, while there is a same- 
ness of quality that seems to make these stories all of 
one piece. They have certainly come to be ‘standard 
goods.” Her new story, A Triple’ Entanglement, like 
its predecessors, deals with the class of Americans who 
travel abroad a good deal, and the love story is worked 
out with the usual accompaniment of travel incidents, 
and of sojourn in various parts of Europe. 

Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield’s story, Latitude 19°, 
will probably be real more generally for its presenta- 
tion of the romantic and strange side of life in the West 
Indies, and particularly in Haiti, in the early part of 
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the century than for its literary qualities. It is evi- 
dently based upon a study of the accounts that are to 
be found in the libraries of the remarkable period in the 
history of the Black Republic that followed the death 
of Toussaint. The adventures described in this story 
purport to be those of an American skipper and his com- 
panions, who were captured by pirates, and who, as 
fugitives in Haiti, had strange adventures and witnessed 
still stranger things. 

Mr. George W. Cable in the volume entitled Strong 
Hearts has collected three short stories, namely, The 
Solitary, The Taxidermist, and The Entomologist, and 
he returns for his scenes and characters to New Orleans 
and the Creoles. This new work has much of the quality 
of the delightful stories which gave him his first fame, 
but their method is a little more serious. There is 
reason to expect a great deal of excellent fiction yet 
from Mr. Cable’s pen. 

The Armenian question, for the time being, is some- 
what in abeyance. It has not been settled, however, 
and it cannot be dismissed. A very valuable contribu- 
tion to its literature (Through the Storm) comes from 
the pen of one of the leaders of the party that represents 
Armenian aspirations, who is the editor of the principal 
organ of that party, his name being Avetis Nazarbek. 
This book, which was written in French, has been 
well translated by Mrs. Elton, and appears with a pref- 
ace by Professor F. York Powell, of the University of 
Oxford. In the form of descriptive sketches and nar- 
ratives one finds 1aost ef the history of the recent 
Armenian massacres and disttirbances recounted in a 
manner at once eloquent and appealing. 

Mr. R. Nisbet Bain, the translator of one of Dr. 
Maurus Jokai’s most important novels, under the title 
of A Hungarian Nabob, has taken what would seem 
a questionable liberty in cutting down the book by a full 
third. But surely none of us would ever have discov- 
ered this ourselves if the translator had not frav.kly told 
us about it. Jokai is one of the greatest stery-writers 
of our time, or of any other time ; and we ought to be 
thankful when his books are made accessible to us. 
Just now his readers in Hungary are making it worth 
while for his publishers to bring out a new uniform edi- 
tion of the more than one hundred novels that he has 
produced. This particular story is a characteristic ac- 
count of Fungarian life in the early part of the present 
century, and is delightful reading. 

Mr. S. R. Crockett, in the opinion of many of his 
reatlers, is decidedly strongest in those stories of his 
which are distinctly devoted to phases of Scotch history. 
His contemporary tales of rural love are a trifle insipid 
and palling, but when he writes of Covenanters and 
border raiders he gives us a stronger diet. His new 
novel, The Black Douglas, deals with the Scotland of 
the 15th century, and its theme is the fall of the great 
house of Douglas, which, he informs us, is the most 
popular of all the traditional tales that have been handed 
down in Galloway. Mr. Crockett has had this story on 
hand for a number of years, and it will enhance his 
reputation. 

Dr. Conan Doyle’s new novel entitied A Duet, with 
an Occasional Chorus is as readable as possible, and is 
deserving of entire approbation. It is a London story 
of happy married life, with enough external incident 
and description to keep the movement rapid. 

Swallow: a Tale of the Great Trek is another 
African novel from the pen of Mr. Rider Haggard. 
The heroine is a maiden of the nation of Oom Paul 
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Kruger, and the hero is an Englishman, who very 
properly weds the heroine. The villain is a half-breed, 
and he steals the Boer heroine, who is, of course, hap- 
pily rescued in the end. Mr. Haggard supplies all the 
thrilling adventure that the most exacting reader could 
possibly demand. 

Mr. Robert Barr’s contributions to literature are 
always welcome in summer vacation time, and his col- 
lection entitled In a Steamer Chair and Other Ship- 
board Stories will not fail to serve the purposes of 
light reading for idle moments. It is only fair to say, 
however, that these stories—or some of them—appeared 
some years ago, and the present volume appears to be, 
in the main, a reprint. 

Mr. Henry Gillman, author of a romance of Pales- 
tine entitled Hassan: A Fellah, is said to have derived 
his materials from a knowledge gained by a residence 
of some years in the Holy Land. The story is romantic 
enough, certainly ; but the book derives such impor- 
tance as it possesses from its accurate portrayals of 
present-day life in the East, with the commingling of 
races and the sharp distinction of types. There stands 
out from these pages the Turk, the Syrian and the 
Jew, and one may gain from the book a great deal of - 
instruction concerning the land, its people and its 
problems. 

The one humorist brought to light and to high favor 
in our recent war period, is the author of a now widely- 
famed book entitled Mr. Dooley in Peace and in War. 
Mr. F. P. Dunne is a Chicago newspaper man, whose 
little sketches, reprinted in book form, were first con- 
tributed day by day to the columns of the Chicago 
Journal. These sketches purport to contain the con- 
versations and reflections of an Irish philosopher named 
Martin Dooley. Mr. Dooley’s comments are drawn out 
by contact with the more or less stimulating mind of 
his friend Mr. Hennessy. Dooley talks on diplomacy, 
on war preparations, on appointments, on the Anglo- 
Saxon, on our Cuban allies, and many kindred matters, 
while war is the theme of the day. In peace times he 
discusses new year’s resolutions, paternal duty, the new 
woman, football, the Victorian era, anarchists, the 
Dreyfus case and any other matter of interest that hap- 
pens to engage his attention. These sketches are often 
wise, and they are always exceedingly funny. 

The Professor's Daughter by a Western writer, Miss 
Anna Farquhar, is a story that has earned very favor- 
able attention and that evinces much talent. It is a 
characteristic American love story. 

Miss Mary E. Wilkins’ newest story, The Jamesons, 
appears in book form after having appeared as a serial 
in The Ladies’ Home Journal. It is as clever as one 
expects her work to be, and it is a good deal more free 
than her usual writing from painful analysis of the un- 
pleasant side of New England life. The Jamesons are 
simply a city family who make their appearance in a 
New England village which had never before taken 
any summer boarders ; and the manner in which Mrs. 
H. Boardman Jameson undertakes to make over the 
village is highly diverting. 

Miss Beatrice Harraden’s new novel is called The 
Fowler, in allusion to that text of the Psalms which 
refers to the escape of the soul as a bird out of the 
snare of the fowlers. This isa story of contemporary 
life in London.somewhat in the analytical mood of Henry 
James. The heroine—who is the highly intelligent and 
modern sort of young woman that Mrs. Humphry 
Ward and others have frequently told us about—comes 
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somehow under the influence of a disagreeable cynic and 
pessimist, whose unpleasant and objectional attitude 
towards life and all that is worth while is presumably 
the ‘‘fowler’s‘snare” in which the able-bodied and intel- 
lectual heroine is in danger of being entangled. She 
gets out of the net eventually, and, having escaped 
from Mr. Theodore Bevan, she goes out to Lower Cali- 
fornia. In the end she makes an unromantic but ap- 
propriate marriage. The best character in the book is 
a London trained nurse. 

The Rev. William Barry, the author of a new nevel 
entitled The Two Standards which has caused no little 
comment, 'is an English Catholic clergyman, whose 
story The New Antigone a dozen years ago was a pro- 
nounced success. The 
present book deals in the 
main with ethical ques- 
tions as illustrated in the 
history of the life and 
career of its heroine, and 
itis a versatile and schol- 
arly piece of writing that 
derives its chief charm 
from its atmosphere of 
music and art. 

There is no just reason 
why the romantic and pa- 
thetic history of the Aca- 
dians should be closed to 
all subsequent writers on 
the ground that Longfel- 
low had immortalized 
Evangeline. Professor 
Charles G. D. Roberts, 
probably better than any 
one else, is qualified to write a sympathetic and charm- 
ing story of those times and people, and he has certainly 
done this in the narrative (A Sister to Evangeline) 
which tells how Yvonne de Lamourie went into exiie 
with the villagers of Grand Pré. 

Mr. Rounsevelle Wildman, who has been a conspicu- 
ous personage in our recent public affairs in the far East, 
through the fact of his being Consul General at Hong- 
Kong, is, first of all, an accomplished writer. His nine 
years of residence and experience on the Malayan coast 
have given him the material for a very readable volume, 
entitled Tales of the Malayan Coast, made up partly 
of descriptive sketches and partly of short stories. 

Miss Murfree does not like to wander far from her 
beloved Tennessee mountains ; but in her Story of Old 
Fort Loudon, instead of a tale of the contemporary 
mountaineers she carries us back to the days when the 
English-speaking pioneers overcame the wilderness, 
successfully resisted the French claims, and faced the 
still fiercer opposition of the Indians. The book con- 
tains a charming story, but it is even more valuable as 
a chapter in the history of what Mr. Roosevelt calls 
“the winning of the West.” 

As a record of a phase of life on our Western plains 
that will soon have disappeared, the book entitled A 
, lexas Ranger, by N. A. Jennings, will probably come 
to have a considerable value as testimony. It is a sim- 
ply written and transparently truthful account of the 
experiences in Texas of the well educated son of a 
Philadelphia merchant, who had read of frontier life 
until he was determined to try it, and who went at the 
age of eighteen, in 1874, to become a cowboy. The book 
is one, of course, that will appeal most strongly to boys, 
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but it has peculiar value, apart from the interesting 
adventures it recounts, in its quality as an historical 
document. 

Mrs. Coates, who continues to be known as “Sarah 
Jeanette Duncan,” has added to her growing series of 
readable books a novel called Hilda, which deals with 
social life in India, with an actress and a Salvation 
Army girl as the principal characters. 

Mr. Jesse Lynch Williams brings out in an attractive 
volume the newspaper stories which have been so suc- 
cessful in their magazine publication. It is not because 
Mr. Williams is a good newspaper man and understands 
the technique of newspaper making that these stories 
are so successful, although his special knowledge is, of 
course, a factor. He has given us good stories of news- 
paper life and work simply because he has the knack of 
making good stories. It is to be hoped that he will 
venture into wider fields and deal with more varied 
material, for he has certainly earned a right to rank 
with our best short story writers, in The Stolen Story 
and Other Newspaper Stories. 6 

The love story in Young Mistley, Mr. Henry Seton 
Merriman’s last novel, is not remarkably exciting, but 
from first to last the hero passes through a number of 
varied and startling adventures, displaying much cour- 
age. As a picture of modern social life in London, the 
story is what might have been expected from Mr. 
Merriman. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Dr. Sven Hedin is a learned Swede who possesses a 
knowledge of many sciences, but who is particularly 
eminent as a geographer. It is no small feat to go 
across Asia, even as a mere traveling adventure. But 
it is a colossal feat to take four years in going across, 
making daily record of geographical, geological and 
various other scientific data. Dr. Hedin has produced 
a work of about as fascinating a quality as Nansen’s 
Farthest North, and it is as original and instructive as 
it is entertaining. We have known very little, after 
all, about Central Asia,—its deserts, its vast mountains 
and its nomadic tribes. All 
Europe is uniting to praise 
and honor Dr. Hedin for the 
wonderful study he has now 
given us of the almost inac- 
cessible Pamir region. The 
two volumes contain about 
200 illustrations and some 
very valuable maps. Al- 
though they are especially 
praised by scientists, they 
are written avowedly for the 
general reader, and are as at- 
tractive as travel books can 
well be made. 

It is wonderful how the 
systematic opening up of 
Africa, by virtue of the di- 
vision of the continent into 
spheres of influence, has been 
resulting in the establish- 
ment of order and peace, 
and has rendered accessible 
great regions which only five or ten years ago were 
practically closed to the outside world. This is well 
illustrated by aremark on the first page of Dr. Ansorge’s 
Under the African Sun. This attractive volume is an 
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account of life in Uganda. The author says that he 
made his first journey to Uganda in 1894. At that time 
the caravan route to Port Alice, a distance of 800 miles, 
was very difficult and dangerous ; but ‘‘now a gentle- 
man can travel the whole distance in absolute safety, 
armed with nothing but his walking stick.” This 
change has come about through the British protecto- 
rate. There is a railway running 200 miles inland from 
Mombasa. It will,of course, in due time go much further, 
connecting with the prospective Cape-to-Cairo trunk- 
line upon which Mr. Cecil Rhodes has set his heart. 
Dr. Ansorge is a distinguished naturalist and a great 
authority on animal life in Africa, with an especiaily 
famous collection of African birds. This volume 
abounds in descriptions of African hunting, and is full of 
the valuable observations of a highly trained naturalist. 
Dr. Ansorge was formerly a professor in Mauritius. 

A good many Americans will have played some part 
in the work of opening up the African continent. It 
Was as an American newspaper man that Staniey 
first went to Africa; and American missionaries in 
various parts of th@ dark continent have done their full 
share. In the adventurous work of developing the 
mining resources of South Africa and of opening up 
the great region now called Rhodesia, Americans have 
been particularly active. One of these Americans, Mr. 
William Harvey Brown, gives us an excellent volume 
entitled On the South African Frontier. Brown, 
while in the University of Kansas, was active in zo6- 
logical work, and spent his vacations in studying west- 
ern fauna, from bison and grizzly bears down to butter- 
flies. Subsequently he went to Africa as naturalist of 
a United States Government expedition. That was in 
1889. He remained in Africa eight years, and this book 
recounts his experiences, ‘‘mainly as collector, big- 
game hunter, gold seeker, landowner, citizen, and 
soldier during seven years’ participation in the settle- 
ment and early development of Rhodesia.” Our Eng- 
lish friends will approve of this book, since it contains 
glowing defenses of the value to the world of British 
imperial development in the dark continent. 

Our budget of books on Africa includes two devoted 
to the British possessions on the west coast. ‘The one 
by Miss Kingsley is not her first volume on West Af- 
rica. Miss Kingsley is an indefatigable inquirer, and a 
very charming and breezy writer. The volume is al- 
most encyclopedic in the range of its information and 
discussion. It is histerical, descriptive, politival, and at 
the same time devoted especially to the study of such 
questions as fetich worship. It has some valuable 
contributed appendices by expert authorities on the 
negro tribes of West Africa and on West African 
trade. 

A projected ‘Imperial Library,” so-called, which is 
to contain a series of books on the different parts of 
British Empire, begins with an opening volume on 
British West Africa, by Major Mockler-Ferryman, of 
the Oxfordshire Light Infantry, who has previously 
written of Africa and is accounted an authority. The 
book is a systematic historical account of the opening 
up of Western Africa. It discusses very frankly the 
great bane of West Africa for white men, namely, the 
malarial fever. The author admits that the climate is 
very bad, but shows that with due precaution it is not 
necessarily fatal. 

Major Younghusband’s book ,about the Philippines, 
and that part of the world, will be especislly appreci- 
ated in the United States because of its outside testi- 
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mony upon our own men and their achievements. Ma- 
jor Younghusband is a well-known English author of 
interesting books of travel and exploration, and he 
reached Manila at a lucky time. He pays tributes to 
Admiral Dewey that will be very grateful to all Ameri- 
‘an readers, and he gives a good account of our soldiers 
anc their behavior in the Philippines. His story of the 
difficulties between the American and German fleets 
will attract especial attention. Like allof Major Young- 
husband’s writing, this book is turned off in an easy, 
gossipy style. 

Few current writers in this country have so great a 
‘apacity for rapid production as Miss Hamm. She has 
been one of the foremost of the writers who have con- 
tributed valuably to the contemporary literature of the 
var period. It was her good fortune to have lived and 
traveled extensively in the far East, and to have known 
the Philippines through recent and extended observa- 
tion. Thus, a few months ago she gave us a very use- 
ful volume entitled Manila and the Philippines. 
More lately she has been in Cuba and Porto Rico, both 
before and during the war, and she was active in hos- 
pital and relief work. With the experience of a trained 
journalist she has gathered and presented just the sort 
of information about Porto Rico that American read- 
ers would be most likely to desire. Besides the chap- 
ters about the people,—their life, industry, productions, 
political, social and religious institutions,—Miss Hamm 
gives us much information of a zoédlogical and botanical 
sort that enhances the value of her book, and lifts it 
safely out of the class of merely ephemeral perform- 
ances, 

Mr. Frank T. Bullen’s The Cruise of the Cachalot 
is one of those books that will go on a shelf with Dana’s 
Two Years Before the Mast, Kipling’s Captains Cour- 
ageous, and a few books of that same quality. This 
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book is by the first mate of a whaling ship, who has 
been many years at sea, and whose object is to tell ina 
direct way the most interesting and least known things 
about the life and adventures of men engaged in that 
little understood calling, the taking of whales in the 
south seas. Mr. Kipling has*indorsed it with glowing 
enthusiasm. It will rank as a classic. 

To Mr. Frederick Palmer, the well known newspaper 
correspondent and magazine writer, must be accorded 
the credit of writing what is, on the whole, the most 
satisfactory account of Klondike experiences that has 
yet issued from the press. Mr. Palmer made the winter 
journey to Dawson City, and records its unique hard- 
ships and perils. During the early summer he was 
able to explore the mining camps of the region, taking 
the first steamer down the Yukon. Mr. Palmer’s pic- 
tures of life in the gold seeker’s country are free from 
sensation, and the general reader will find them invari- 
ably bright and entertaining. 


HISTORY. 

In the field of modern history new books are not lack- 
ing this season. Professor E. A. Grosvenor of Amherst 
College has prepared a brief Contemporary History of 
the World which covers the period 1848-1899, and serves 
very conveniently as a continuation of Duruy’s General 
History. Professor Grosvenor outlines in this volume 
of 160 pages the most prominent political events in 
Europe and America during the past half-century. 
Taking the year 1848 as a turning-point in history, we 
are almost amazed when we consider the changes that 
have been wrought since that date. The German Em- 
pire has been created ; the unification of Italy has been 
secured ; the Balkan provinces have become independ- 
ent States ; Africa and Oceanica have been divided and 
seized by European powers ; Asia, too, has undergone 
considerable dismemberment; the United States has 
moved westward to the Pacific Ocean, more than treb- 
ling its population, and the British colonial system has 
developed into an empire. All these and many other 
important transformations are described in Professor 
Grosvenor’s little book. It is a compact and handy vol- 
ume for reference. ; 

For a more detailed study of England’s part in this 
nineteenth century advance the reader is referred to 
Mr. Justin McCarthy’s Story of the People of Eng- 
land, just published in two volumes. The first volume 
brings the narrative down to the year 1832. It was 
noticed in our last number. The second volume is 
almost entirely taken up with the events of Queen 
Victoria’s reign. Such topics as the treatment of crim- 
inals, the movement for church disestablishment in 
Ireland, the foundation of the Dominion of Canada, 
the Chartist agitation, the opium question, the Irish 
national movement, the Crimean War, Mr. Gladstone’s 
career, and the development in literature, art and 
science are sketched in Mr. McCarthy’s graphic style. 

Returning to the continent of Europe, a volume on 
Austria has just been added to the ‘‘Story of the Na- 
tions” series, by Mr. Sidney Whitman, the author of 
Imperial Germany. As the story of Hungary already 
had a place in the series, Mr. Whitman’s volume at- 
tempts no more than a record of that particular part of 
the Austrian-Hungarian Empire which has always, to 
a great extent, been German in race and character, just 
as its ruling dynasty, the House of Hapsburg was itself 
German in origin. In a word, he has written the story 
of Austria proper, the home of the Hapsburg dynasty. 
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This story he brings down to the assassination of the 
Empress in 1898. His discussion of Austrian literature, 
science and art will open a new vista to many Amer- 
ican readers. Like its predecessors in this series, the 
volume is well illustrated. 

Mrs. Augusta Hale Gifford has written Germany: 
Her People and Their Story, a popular history 6f the 
German Empire from Arminius to William II. The 
book is especially adapted to the needs and demands of 
American readers. Mrs. Gifford has had in mind not 
only the youth of American parentage, but the young 
German-Americans who desire to obtain a fuller knowl- 
edge of the country of their ancestors. 

At first glance it would seem that Mr. Justin Huntly 
McCarthy’s Short History of the United States must 
have been intended for British consumption, since it 
traverses so much ground already familiar to Ameri- 
cans, and so very little that is unfamiliar; while it 
contains a great deal of information that would doubt- 
less be new and strange to English readers. It is 
evident that Mr. McCarthy’s sympathies are with the 
United States from the beginning, and he does not 
attempt to con- 
ceal them. Very 
few Englishmen 
have ever written 
our history from 
a like point of 
view—but Mr. 
McCarthy hap- 
pens to be an 
Irishman. There 
is this to be said 
of his book, that 
in style it is far 
superior to many 
works covering 
the same ground 
by American 
writers. Further- 
more, it is well 
up to date and in- 
cludes the Span- 
ish-American 
War. It is not 
to be relied on as 
a text-book, since better works of that kind are abun- 
dant ; but as a broad and readable sketch of our na- 
tional history it is to be cordially commended. 

Ever since Daniel Webster uttered his famous remark 
about Massachusetts, ‘‘ There she is ; behold her,” Mas- 
sachusetts men seem to have interpreted it to mean 
“write about her,” for certainly no American State has 
had her history so exhaustively treated, and probably 
no State has been the scene of so much historical ro- 
mancing. It is certainly true that every school history 
studied by the youth of the land from Maine to Cali- 
fornia has a disproportionate amount of space devoted 
to the record of Massachusetts. Nevertheless, much of 
this material is worthy of preservation, and we would 
not willingly let it die, if there were the slightest dan- 
ger ofsuch acatastrophe. The latest addition to this 
voluminous literature is a little book by Elbridge S. 
Brooks, entitled Stories of the Old Bay State. Mr. 
Brooks justifies the publication of this work on the 
ground that it is meant to foster a broad national spirit 
rather than simply to gratify State pride. And it is 
true that the names of its heroes belong to the whole 
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country, not to Massachusetts alone. These stories are 
calculated to inspire patriotism the country over. 

The election of Andrew Jackson to the presidency 
marks the epoch to which historians commonly assign 
the beginning of popular rule in the United States. Prior 
to that time popular sentiment did not control in our 
national politics. For this reason the period of Jackson 
is a peculiarly important one, involving as it does the 
development of a remarkable group of public men. 
We do not need to accept the opinion recently expressed 
in the New York Sun that the statesmen of Jackson’s 
time were the most distinguished ever brought together 
in this country ; but we have only to recall the names of 
Calhoun, Clay, Webster and Benton, and the issues 
that these men debated on the floor of Congress, to ap- 
preciate the importance of the times in which they lived 
and the policies which they shaped. Mr. Charles H. 
Peck has just given us a volume of 470 pages entitled 
The Jacksonian Epoch. This work includes a critical 
survey of the political history of the United States from 
the first candidacy of Jackson to the accession of Tyler, 
with a preliminary review of the period beginning with 
the War of 1812. Mr. Peck has combined in this work 
the methods of the biographer with those of the histo- 
rian, and the result is a remarkably life-like picture of 
the period. The writer’s evident attempt to present all 
the facts on the controverted points gives the impression 
of candor and fairness ; and all the positions which he 
takes are stated with moderation. So much has been 
said of Jackson’s relations to tne spoils system that Mr. 
Peck’s treatment of the subject seems to minimize the 
evil. He places the responsibility, however, on the peo- 
ple, rather than on their chosen rulers. , 

The West Indies, by Amos Kidder Fiske, is the latest 
accession to Putnam’s “Story of the Nations” series. 
In this volume of 400 pages Mr. Fiske has not only 
recorded the history of the islands, but has given a 
very compact and useful account of their physical 
characteristics and resources. In short, his book is 
an encyclopedia of the West Indies, and will prob- 
ably be recognized for years to come as the best 
brief compendium of the subject in the English lan- 
guage. 

Mr. William A. Johnston has entitled his brief ac- 
count of the war of 1898 between the United States and 
Spain History Up to Date. Mr. Johnston is inclined 
to minimize the importance of the war from a naval and 
military point of view. The relation of the events of 
the war to the future of the country, and especially to 
the colonial and foreign policy of the United States, 
makes their accurate preservation important; and this 
is Mr. Johnston’s reason for publishing his little book. 
It will be found convenient for reference as to the lead- 
ing facts of the war. 

The first complete story of the war with Spain for 
younger readers that we happen to have seen comes 
fren the pen of Mr. Elbridge S. Brooks. The narrative 
has movement and life, and will not fail to interest 
young Americans for years to come. The book is illus- 
trated with snap-shot photographs taken at the front. 


BIOGRAPHY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


The country has waited a long time for the authorized 
life of Edwin M. Stanton, the great War Secretary, who 
died just thirty years ago after completing eight years 
of heroic and unsparing public service rendered in the 
cabinets of three presidents, namely, Buchanan, Lin- 
coln and Johnson. Stanton was an Ohio boy, like so 
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many of the strong men who came to the front in the 
war period. His success in some important law busi- 
ness for the Government lifted him into Buchanan’s. 
cabinet towards the end of the administration, where 
he showed great strength in resisting the movement for 
the breaking-up of the Union. He was a Democrat, 
and was not a member of Lincoln’s cabinet as originally 
formed ; but a necessary vacancy in the secretaryship 
of War soon gave Lincoln an opportunity to appoint to 
that supremely important post a ‘“‘ war Democrat” who 
had won the confidence of the entire North. Mr. Gor- 
ham, who writes these volumes, deals only briefly with 
Stanton’s personality apart from his eight years of pub- 
lic service. No other member of the Government ex- 
cepting Lincoln himself, and probab y no general in 
the field, had so difficult and arduous a labor to per- 
form during the war as Secretary Stanton. He was a 
man of iron will and dauntless courage. He made 
many enemies and was subjected to bitter criticism. 
Mr. Gorham’s biography does not purport to be written 
from the outside and critical point of view. It has 
been done with the aid of all the valuable data pre- 
served by the Stanton family, and is in avowed sym- 
pathy with Stanton’s position in all controverted mat- 
ters. This detracts nothing from its value, but on the 
contrary adds much to its real worth, as supplying a 
needed point of view for the study of the politics of the 
war period. Mr. Gorham hasdone his work admirably, 
and to him and to the members of the Stanton family— 
without whose materials and ail, doubtless, these vol- 
umes could never have been written—the public is 
indebted. There is evidence of abundant patience and 
painstaking; and this important biographical work 
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has gained, rather than lost in value and real signifi- 
cance, through the calm deliberation which has ma- 
tured it and ripened the public judgment for its recep- 
tion thirty years after the death of the great American 
whose public services it recounts. 

Another of the great statesmen of the Civil War pe- 
riod, hardly second in personal power to 
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much of the really vital and essential legislative history 
of the Civil War. Like the other volumes in this series, 
Mr. McCall’s book has been carefully written and care- 
fully edited. 

As one of the small circle of Lowell’s lifelong friends 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale has been chosen to write 
for the benefit of the present generation the story 
of Lowell’s early life and especially of nis Cambridge 
and Boston associations. Dr. Hale has written often 
and delightfully about the Boston and Harvard of half 
a century ago; and no one was more intimate than he 
with the whole group of Boston men and women of 
letters of whom Lowell was for years the natural 
leader. In this volume Dr. Hale adds to his personal 
reminiscences many interesting notes that throw help- 
ful side-lights on the history of our country for the 
past fifty years. His recollections of the anti-slavery 
agitation and of the Civil War are especially full. The 
book kas been illustrated with many portraits and fac- 
similes of manuscripts. Not the least important 
service rendered by Dr. Hale in this volume is the 
bringing into notice of more than one of Lowell’s con- 
temporaries who had become well-nigh forgotten. The 
papers comprising this volume have appeared in the 
Outlook during the past year. 

If any one knew the Cambridge of Lowell’s time more 
intimately than Dr. Hale did it was Col. Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, whose Old Cambridge has just 
appeared as the initial volume in the Macmillan Com- 
pany’s series of ‘‘ National Studies in American Letters.” 
Colonel Higginson describes the three literary epochs 





the great War Secretary himself, was fi 
Thaddeus Stevens, the leader of the House 


of Representatives. Itseemsstrange that 
no complete biography of Stevens has 
ever before been published, but it is cer- 
tainly most appropriate that such a vol- 
ume should now appear in the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Statesmen” series. Mr. McCall has 
devoted his special attention to Stevens’ 
vigorous campaign in behalf of free 
schools in Pennsylvania, his anti-slavery+ 
record during his first term of service in 
Congress, and his leadership in that body 
after the outbreak of the war in 1861; in- 
cluding his chairmanship of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, and, after the 
war, his chairmanship of the committees 
on Appropriations and Reconstruction, 
noting particularly Mr. Stevens’ identi- 
fication with the financial measures of 
the war, such as the legal tender acts, all 
the important war revenue measures, and 
the tariff. After the war the various re- 
construction plans and the impeachment 
of President Johnson, together with the 
great Constitutional amendments of that 
period, absorbed Mr. Stevens’ energies 
down to the day of his death in 1868. 
There are, of course, many other matters 
with which Mr. Stevens had to do in 
those days, but this biographer has wisely 
confined the narrative to the events which 
monopolized public attention at the time. 
In a very true sense this volume is a his- 
tory of the times. The life of no other 
man of that period would embrace so 








JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
(Frontispiece of ‘* Lowell and His Friends.”’) 
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of the North American Review, the Dial, and the At- 
lantic, and adds entertaining reminiscences of Holmes, 
Longfellow, and Lowell. 





THOMAS CARLYLE, 
(Frontispiece of ** Letters.”’) 


For his series of brief essays on Bismarck, Napoleon 
III., Kossuth, and Garibaldi, Mr. William Roscoe 
Thayer has chosen the appropriate title Throne- 
Makers. In the lives of these men is embodied a great 
part of the history of continental Europe in the nine- 
teenth century. Mr. Thayer has pictured these person- 
alities in an attractive way, and the historical student 
will find these papers very suggestive. The latter half 
of the volume is devoted to portraits of ‘‘ Carlyle, Tin- 
toret, Giordano Bruno and Bryant.” The sketch of 
Bryant was written for the REVIEW OF REVIEWS in 
1894 on the occasion of the Bryant centenary. 

Controversy still continues about the propriety of Mr. 
R. B. Browning’s action in publishing the letters of his 
father and mother. To many it seems an unnatural 
course for a son to take, and almost to imply a lack of 
true filial respect for his mother’s memory. But to 
others the impression left by the letters is so attractive 
that it would seem unjust to the memories of both par- 
ents for the son to have withheld these letters from 
publication. There is little to be said of the two pub- 
lished volumes except that they contain the letters 
written by Robert Browning to Elizabeth Barrett in the 
years 1845 and °46, just preceding their marriage. These 
letters have the greater significance since they comprise 
the sum total of correspondence between Browning and 
his wife. After their marriage they were never sepa- 
rated. Browning’s wishes in the matter of the publica- 
tion of these letters had never been stated. He had de- 
stroyed all the rest of his correspondence, and in refer- 
ence to these letters he said : ‘‘ There they are ; do with 
them as you please when I am dead and gone.” Theson 
thinks that his own alternative was to publish them or 
destroy them all. Why a selection could not have been 
made for publication is not apparent. However that 





may be, the letters have been published precisely as they 
were originally written, and no publication of the kind 
for many months has aroused so much interest. . Both 
writers indulge in characteristic comment on literary 
topics of the times; and the addition of these volumes 
to the Browning literature already in existence is a mat- 
ter for congratulation. 

Felix Moscheles, the amiable portrait painter, whose 
personal acquaintance has ranged from Mendelssohn 
and Rossini to Robert Browning and Grover Cleveland, 
has just published Fragments of an Autobiography. 
M. Moscheles will be best remembered by American 
readers as the author of In Bohemia with Du Maurier. 
This keen and versatile Frenchman has taken advantage 
of his privileges as a portrait painter to interrogate the 
eminent personages who at different times have been 
his clients. Various were the replies of the ‘sitters ” 
to M. Moscheles’ insinuating questions ; but perhaps the 
most sphinx-like of all were the utterances of Governor 
Cleveland in 1884. M. Moscheles invented a name for 
Mr. Cleveland while the sittings were in progress ; he 
labeled him ‘‘Solid and Stolid.” As for the “solid,” 
that needed no apology. ‘‘ Physically, any weighing 
machine would prove his substantial solidity ; and in- 
tellectually, even a slight acquaintance with him would 
show him to be a powerful man.” One of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s sayings that M. Moscheles has thought it worth 
while to preserve is this: ‘They'll have to find out 
sooner or later, and the sooner they find it out the bet- 
ter, that ’'m not a figure-head to be put in front of a 
tobacconist’s store.” 

Wordsworth and the Coteridges, with Other Mem- 
ories, Literary and Political is the title of a volume 
just published by Ellis Yarnall, whose span of reminis- 
cences extends through seventy years and upwards. 
taking in the visit of Lafayette to America in 1824. 
This writer made a visit to Wordsworth in 1849, and in 
the same year became acquainted with the son and 
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daughter of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. He contributes 
a chapter on Mr. Justice Coleridge, of whom no.a*e- 
quate memoirs have ever been published. There are 
also reminiscences of Charles Kingsley, John Keble, 
William Edward Forster and other eminent Englishmen. 


SUMMER READING. 


Among the recent literary ‘‘discoveries” of impor- 
tance is a collection of letters written by Thomas Carlyle 
to his youngest sister, Mrs. Robert Hanning, who died 
in Toronto on December 13, 1897. The first of these 
letters was written in 1832 and the last in 1875. In the 
volume now published under the editorship of Prof. 
Charles T. Copeland of Harvard University, other let- 
ters are included, notably several from Carlyle to his 
mother, a few from the mother to her oldest and to her 
youngest child. Professor Copeland contributes an es- 
say on “Carlyle as a Letter-Writer,” growing out oz 
a comparison between Carlyle’s correspondence with his 
family and his letters to other persons, already pub- 
lished. 

In The Martyrdom of an Empress we have an ac- 
count, apparently written by a lady of the Austrian 
court, of the life and sad death of the Em»7:ess Eliza- 
beth of Austria. The writer, it appears, was an inti- 
mate friend of the Empress from the early years of the 
latter’s marriage down to the day of her assassination. 
So intimate was her association with the Empress that 
after offense had been given at Vienna by the refusal of 
the Empress to take part in some court ceremony the 
two together left Vienna and remained away on hunting 
expeditions for months at a time. The writer indig- 
nantly repudiates the intimation that the Empress was 
of unsound mind. 

Many readers of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS will recall 
the sketch of George Miiller which appeared in this 
magazine in May, 1898. Dr. Arthur T. Pierson has 
written a life of Miiller which has just been published 
by the Baker and Taylor Company. The book is illus- 
trated with views of the Bristol orphanages and other 
buildings connected with Mr. Miiller’s work, and there 
is a frontispiece portrait of Mr. Miiller himself. 


NATURE STUDY. 


Miss Alice Lounsberry’s Guide to the Wild Flowers 
has had its value to the student greatly enhanced by 
the insertion of 64 colored plates by Mrs. Ellis Rowan, 
who also contributes a series of drawings in black-and- 
white to the same volume. These plates, like those in 
the Butterfly Book and other recent works in natural 
history, illustrate the great practical importance of the 
new process of color photography. This new form of 
illustration for such books is not only attractive for 
young readers, but it conduces greatly. to accuracy 
in the study of natural history. A suggestive in- 
troduction to the volume is furnished by Dr. N. 
L. Britton, the director of the New York Botanical 
Garden. 

Mrs. Frances Theodora Parsons, formerly Mrs. Wil- 
liam Starr Dana, the author of How to. Know the Wild 
Flowers, has written a guide to American ferns under 
the title How to Know the Ferns. Not agreat deal has 
been done heretofore in the way of popularizing knowl- 
edge of our native ferns, and indeed Mrs. Parsons’ book 
is practically without a rival in its field. How to Know 
the Wild Flowers was perhaps the most successful book 
of its class ever published in the United States, and the 
methods of that work have been largely followed in the 
present one. The illustrations are from original draw- 
ings and photographs. We shall expect that hereafter 
the names, haunts and habits of our American ferns 
will be far better known to intelligent Americans than 
they have been in the past. 

Mr. Frederick L. Sargent has brought out a book on 
Corn Plants: Their Uses and Ways of Life. The 
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author describes the six important grain plants of the 
world,—wheat, oats, rye, barley, rice and Indian corn. 
Familiar as these plants are, the young student or 
indeed the reader of an older growth will be surprised 
to find how much there is to be learned about them 
which the untrained observer would never notice. Mr. 
Sargent’s book is designed for use in schools, but not 
strictly as a text-book. It forms admirable supplement- 
ary reading for classes in elementary botany. 

The multiplication of books about home-making, 
with particular reference to landscape gardening is a 
very good sign of the times. Nature has given us a 
beautiful country, some portions of which have been 
sadly disfigured by the ruthless hand of man. With 
the constant improvement in the average standard of 
taste, and with some practical guidance by experts, our 
country districts—particularly in the vicinity of large 
towns—are destined in the near future to become as 
beautiful as the best parts of rural England. Among 
the books that give just the sort of guidance that is 
needed, we have found nothing more sensible and sound 
than Professor Samuel T. Maynard’s Landscape Gar- 
dening as Applied to Home Decoration, which has 
just made its appearance. It is free from the stilted 
language and rhapsodical quality of some of the books 
that have been written by landscape architects, and it 
is a perfect mine of useful information about grading, 
road-making, preparation of soil, trees, shrubs and kin- 
dred matters. 


LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM. 


A comparatively obscure field has been invaded by Mr. 
Leo Wiener, instructor in the Slavic languages at Har- 
vard, who has essayed to write The History of Yiddish 
Literature in the Nineteenth Century,—a literature 
which, as Mr. Wiener very truly remarks, is less known 
to the world than that of the Gipsy, the Malay, or the 
North American Indian. Mr. Wiener tells us that when 
the suggestion to write this book first reached him in 
the spring of 1898, his library contained several hun- 
dreds of volumes of the best Judeo-German literature, 
which had been brought together with great difficulty 
owing to the absence of bibliographies or guides of any 
sort and what he terms the ‘ whimsicalness” of the 
Yiddish book trade. He therefore resolved to visit 
Slavic countries for the purposes of gathering data. 
First, however, he familiarized himself with the Oppen- 
heim collection of Judeo-German books of the older 
period in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. In the 
British Museum he also found a few modern works 
now difficult to procure. In Warsaw he discovered 
many books, and obtained valuable information. <At 
St. Petersburg, Odessa and Crac@w he also added 
greatly to his collection, and in the course of his jour- 
neyings he succeeded in seeing nearly all of the living 
Yiddish writers of note. Mr. Wiener has found a col- 
lection of data on Yiddish writers in America even 
more difficult than in Russia. Most of the periodicals 
published here, he says, have been of an ephemerai 
nature, and the newspapers, of which there have been 
forty at’ one time or other, can no longer be procured. 
These are a few of the difficulties that beset Mr. Wiener 
in his investigations. He is certainly entitled to great 
credit for having rescued so much perishable material 
and presenting it to the American reading public in 
such a systematic and interesting form. An appendix 
of the volume contains a bibliography covering 25 


pages. 
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René Doumic’s volume entitled Contemporary 
French Novelists, translated into English by Miss 
Mary D. Frost, contains critical essays on the following 
authors : Octave Feuillet, the Goncourt brothers, Emile 
Zola, Alphonse Daudet, Paul Bourget, Guy de Maupas- 
sant, Pierre Loti, Edouard Rod, J. H. Rosny, Paul 
Hervieu, J. K. Huysmans, and René Bazin. These nov- 
elists would generally be accepted outside of France as 
fairly representative of modern French fiction. It is in- 
structive te have a competent French critic’s estimates 
of his contemporaries so tersely and forcibly presented 
as they are in this series of essays. 

Dr. Edwin H. Lewis has written An Introduction to 
the Study of Literature, for the use of secondary and 
graded schools. Nothing could serve better to show 
how wide a departure has been made from the old edu- 
cational methods than to compare this volume with the 
familiar school readers of a quarter of a century ago. 
Dr. Lewis’ book is modestly described by the author as 
‘“a tentative body of lyrics, ballads, and short stories.” 
The authors represented belong chiefly to the nineteenth 
century. So far as wise selection can accomplish it, Dr. 
Lewis’ attempt to make good literature interesting to a 
fourteen-year-old boy or girl ought to meet with success, 


PHILOSOPHY, ESSAYS, AND MISCELLANY. 

Several of the present season’s books appeal to profes- 
sional men, and especially to the teacher, in a peculiar 
way. Professsor William James of Harvard, of whom it 
has been said that he is a psychologist who writes like a 
novelist, while Mr. Henry James is a novelist who writes 
like a psychologist, has just brought out an interesting 
volume entitled Talks to Teachers on Psychology: and 
to Students on Some of Life’s Ideals. If the epigram 
just quoted is true, this book ought to interest many 
readers who are neither teachers nor psychologists. A 
few of the topics of thése “talks” are: ‘The Child asa 
Behaving Organism,” ‘‘ The Laws of Habit,” ‘‘ Memory,” 
‘““The Will,” “The Gospel of Relaxation,” ‘On a Cer- 
tain Blindness in Human Beings” and ‘‘ What Makes a 
Life Significant.” Professor James says that he has 
found by experience that what the. hearers of his lec- 
tures care most for is concrete practical application. 
The lectures as he has revised them for publication are 
all practical and popular. 

Almost simultaneously with Professor James’ new 
book appears a volume on the same general topic by his 
colleague, Professor Hugo Miinsterberg, who is also de- 
sirous of popularizing his studies in this field. Such 
topics as “‘ The Danger from Experimental Psychology,” 
*“ Psychology and the Real Life,” ‘‘ Psychology and 
Art,” ‘‘ Psychology and Mysticism,” are treated in Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg’s essays. This book appeals with 
especial force to teachers, clergymen and students of 
social conditions. 

Mr. Samuel T. Dutton, the efficient superintendent of 
schools at Brookline, Mass., has written Social Phases of 
Education in the School and the Home. The chapters 
which make up this volume are selected from lectures 
at universities and papers read before scientific and 
educational bodies, and deal with educational problems 
in their more formal and practical phases. They are 
addressed to parents as well as teachers. The intro- 
ductory chapter is entitled ‘‘The Social Aspects of the 
Home and the School,” and this, in a measure, sounds 
the keynote of the volume. The last chapter is an ad- 
mirable exposition of the unique methods and work of 
the Brookline Education Society. 
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RENE DOUMIC. 


A second edition of Sir Frederick Pollock’s Spinoza: 
His Life and Philosophy has recently appeared. This 
is the fullest statement in English of Spinoza’s system, 
and was prepared by Sir Frederick Pollock with great 
sare, after minute study and research. 

Mr. Norman Bridge has written a series of essays 
that ought to be read by all school-masters. These are 
the titles of the papers: ‘The Penalties of Taste,” 
“Two Kinds of Conscience,” ‘ Bashfulness,” ‘ The 
Nerves of the Modern Child,” ‘‘Some Lessons of Hered- 
ity” and ‘Our Poorly Educated Educators.” The last 
of these essays is an amusing description of the igno- 
rance about practical things often displayed by people 
who are supposed to know more than ordinary mortals. 
The teacher is supposed to go out on a vacation tour 
with a lot of inquisitive young students who continu- 
ally ask questions which, though simple enough, are 
sufficient to hopelessly tangle up the pedagogue a dozen 
times within twenty-four hours. ‘The boys see the fog 
appear to approach from the ocean, and they ask what 
fog is, and does it really come from the ocean? And 
what is dew, and where does it come from? And why 
does it rain? The replies of the professor are a fine at- 
tempt to talk without committing himself, for he does 
not answer one of the questions.” 

Mr. Francis Watt’s The Law’s Lumber Room (sec- 
ond series), while it deals exclusively with matters of 
English law, will not be without interest to American 
lawyers, who are, as a matter of course, familiar with 
the details of English criminal procedure. In this vol- 
ume Mr. Watt deals with such subjects as ‘“‘Tyburn 
Tree,” ‘‘Pillory and Cart’s Tail,” “State Trials for 
Witchcraft,” ‘‘A Pair of Parricides,” ‘‘Some Disused 
Roads to Matrimony,” ‘‘The Border Law,” and ‘‘ The 
Sergeant-at-Law.” These papers were originally pub- 
lished in the New Review, the Yellow Book and the 
Ludgate, but additions have been made to them. 





SUMMER READING. 


The last published volume of Sidney Lanier’s essays 
—Retrospects and Prospects—should be read by all ad- 
mirers of Mr. Lanier’s verse ; to many such these essays 
will reveal a new aspect of their favorite poet’s charac- 
ter—a certain healthful optimism in the presence of 
facts and problems that in themselves might well have 
baffled a less courageous soul. The ‘Confederate 
Memorial Address” and ‘*‘ The New South” remind us 
of the bitter years of ‘‘reconstruction” in the South, 
but there is no trace of bitterness in Lanier’s utterances, 
which are only strong and sensible and just. The men 
of the South who could write as calmly and wisely of 
what they believed to be their wrongs as Lanier wrote 
in the 70s were not many ; the men who could write as 
hopefully of the prospects ©. their section in those dark 
days were fewer still. 

In the field of political philosophy one of the most 
noteworthy books of the season is Professor James S. 
Hyslop’s Democracy: A Study of Government, ‘“ af- 
fectionately dedicated to all those who despise politics.” 
This is aracy and spirited discussion of the evils and 
dangers of our political system ; but the author does not 
stop with mere theorizing, since more than half of his 
volume is given up to a setting-forth of ‘Practical 
Remedies.” Many of his readers are likely to take issue 
with both his statement of the problem and the proposed 
solution. But his book as a whole is stimulating, and 


calculated to lead the mind into lines of profitable think- 
ing on the questions discussed. 

It is with a feeling akin to relief that we turn from 
Professor Hyslop’s rather somber conclusions to the 
more calm and optimistic views of political and social 
conditions expressed by his colleague at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Professor George E. Woodberry, ina little book of 


essays entitled Heart of Man. Professor Woodberry, 
far from despising politics, seeks to illustrate in his 
essays “‘ how poetry, politics, and religion are the flow- 
ering of the same human spirit, and have their feeding 
roots in a common soil ‘deep in the general heart of 
men.’” 

The discussion of the historical aspects of the same 
problem is contained in Mr. Frederick A. Cleveland’s 
The Growth of Democracy in the United States, in 
which the evolution of popular codperation in govern- 
ment and its results are described. Mr. Cleveland has 
brought together a large amount of valuable material 
on this subject, which he has arranged in a ‘systematic 
and logical order. 

Another recent work which deserves mention in this 
connection is George W. Walthew’s treatise on The 
Philosophy of Government. This work contains a 
chapter on ‘The Government of Cities,” and, in an ap- 
pendix, a form of a city charter. 

Those of our readers who are familiar with thirteenth 
century French will enjoy a perusal of Li Livres du 
Gouvernment des Rois, a version of Colonna’s treatise 
on the education of princes, recently published under 
the auspices of Columbia University. 


MUSIC. 


Mr. James Huneker, one of the ablest of our writers 
on musical themes, has only recently been persuaded to 
arrange his articles in book form. The result is a vol- 
ume entitled Mezzotints in Modern Music, a sort of 
critical commentary on Brahms, T'schaikowsky, Chopin, 
Richard Strauss, Liszt and Wagner. Perhaps the book 
is chiefly notable for its comprehensive study cf Brahms 
and his compositions—something that no previous 
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writer in English, it is said, had ever &#ttempted. Mr. 
Huneker writes from a fullness of knowledge, and his 
book cannot fail to interest and instruct all students of 
instrumental music. 

Another musical critic, Mr. W. J. Henderson, has 
brought out a small volume on The Orchestra and 
Orchestral Music in the ‘‘Music Lover’s Library,” 
published by the Scribners. Mr. Henderson does not 
address himself so particularly to students of music, 
but rather to music lovers in general. He puts before 
the reader a description of each instrument, with an 
illustration which will enable him to identify its tone 
when next heard in the delivery of the passage quoted. 
Another feature of Mr. Huneker’s book is the history 
of the development of the orchestral conductor. The 
volume is illustrated with portraits of eminent com- 
posers and conductors. 

A book well calculated to make the judicious grieve 
is Mr. George Bernard Shaw’s Perfect Wagnerite: A 
Commentary on the Ring of the Niblungs. This work 
is unselfishly offered by its author to such imperfect 
Wagnerites as are not able to follow the ideas of the 
master, and are therefore in urgent need of instruction. 
The distinctly novel idea of the book is the association 
of Wagner with social and political revolution. This. 
according to Mr. Shaw, was all that was lacking to 
explain the mysteries of the Wagnerian drama. What- 
ever may be thought of Mr. Shaw’s conclusions, his 
essays are not lacking in lucidity and pungency. 


RELIGION. 


Those among our readers who cherish affection for 
the Church of England, and are weary of the ritualistic 
controversy of the past few months, will be interested 
in a volume by the Rev. Arthur Rogers on Men and 
Movements in the English Church, a series of sketches 
of such eminent churchmen as Newman, Pusey, Keble, 
Arnold, Robertson, Tait, Stanley, Wilberforce, Maurice, 
Kingsley, Lightfoot and Church. These sketches pur- 
posely avoid controversy and criticism. The author’s 
point of view is apparently that of a broad churchman 
in the broad sense of the word, seeking to take each 
man of whom he wrote at his own terms; that is to 
say, he has tried to see each man as he was at his best, 
and to judge of his action, so far as possible, by the 
man’s own standard of conduct. 

Dr. Henry van Dyke has written The Gospel for a 
World of Sin as acompanion-volume to The Gospel for 
an Age of Doubt. In the latter volume an attempt 
was made to find an answer to the questioning spirit of 
modern times. The present book deals with the actual 
human need of a deliverer from sin, not as a theory, but 
as afact. As Dr. van Dyke himself expresses it in his 
preface, the book is not meant to present a theory of the 
Atonement; on the contrary, it is meant to teach that 
there is no theory broad or deep enough to embrace or 
explain that fact. 

President John Henry Barrows of Oberlin has pub- 
lished under the title of The Christian Conquest of 
Asia his studies and personal observations of Oriental 
religions, made during his recent journey to the far 
East. President Barrows cherishes no expectations of 
the swift evangelization of the countries now domi- 
nated by Mohammedanism, Hinduism, Buddhism ané 
Confucianism, but he finds in the giving-way of na- 
tional isolation more and more hope for the Christiani- 
zation of those lands. ‘‘The echoes of Admiral Dewey’s 
artillery from the harbor of Manila have brought the 
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Asiatic peoples eleven thousand miles nearer to many 
Americans than ever before.” 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. 


Of all the contributions that America can well make 
to the cause of international peace as discussed in the 
parliament of nations now in session at The Hague, by 
far the most substantial is embodied in the six noble 
volumes entitled International Arbitrations that 
have issued from the Government Printing Office at 
Washington just in the nick of time for this note- 
worthy occasion. The American delegates might, in- 
deed, distribute sets of this monumental work among 
their European colleagues, and, as the lawyers say, 
“rest their case.” For these volumes do not set forth 
a theoretical plan for the settlement of disputes be- 
tween nations without resort to brute force, but they 
give the history of many actual instances wherein the 
United States has employed the dignified and honorable 
method of arbitration. The facts are all here, together 
with the treaties that have related to such arbitrations, 
and with ample historical and legal notes relating to 
the whole subject of international arbitration. The 
first volume is made up of the history of arbitrations 
between Great Britain and the United States. Such 
negotiations have been carried on between the two 
English-speaking countries from time to time for more 
than a hundred years. Beginning with the settlement 
of a boundary dispute provided for in the Jay Treaty 
of 1794, not less than seventeen treaties between Great 
Britain and the United States,—the earliest in 1794 and 
the latest in 1896,—have involved arbitration of certain 
specified questions. These treaties, or as much as re- 
lates to arbitration, are all published in an appendix, 
together with treaties between the United States and 
other countries of similar purport, to the total number 
of sixty-five or thereabouts. Seven such treaties have 
been made between Spain and the United States, the 
first in 1795 and the last in 1883. Between the United 
States and France there have been three, all of them in 
the ’80s. Portugal las been concerned with three of 
these arbitration treaties, and all the others have pro- 
vided for the settlement of questions between the 
United States and powers in the Western Hemisphere, 
—six, for instance, with Mexico, five with Venezuela, 
several with Colombia, three with Peru, and so on. 
The second volume is devoted to the history of arbitra- 
tions between the United States and countries other 
than England. The third and fourth volumes are in 
the nature of a digest, and deal in a systematic way 
with the questions, principles, and doctrines involved 
in all the arbitrations to which the United States has 
been a party, together with the methods of procedure, 
rules of evidence, etc. Volume V. contains appendices, 
the first of which gives an account of domestic commis- 
sions for the adjustment of international claims, begin- 
ning in the early years of the republic and coming 
down tothe Alabama Claims Court. The second ap- 
pendix is made up of the text of arbitration treaties, 
while the third contains more than 200 pages of ex- 
tremely valuable historical notes. The first of these 
notes relates to arbitration prior to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the second to arbitrations of the nineteenth cen- 
tury other than those with which our own country has 
been concerned, the third to mediation, the fourth to 
plans for permanent arbitration. The sixth volume is 
made up entirely of maps under Articles VI. and VII. 
of the Treaty of Ghent, having to do with the settle- 
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ment of the boundary line between the United States 
and Canada along the St. Lawrence and the great 
lakes. Professor Moore, who wrote for this magazine 
last month concerning ‘International Law in the War 
with Spain,” is the author of this great history and 
digest of international arbitration. The work is printed 
under a joint resolution of Congress of April 2, 1894, 
and has, therefore, been in preparation for a number of 
years. Its appearance at the present time is opportune 
and auspicious. International disputes ought to be 
settled rationally, and upon their merits in accordance 
with principles of law and justice. Arbitration, as one 
such method, is particularly applicable to boundary 
disputes, and to all differences which can be settled by 
the payment of monetary damages. 

The actual political state of Europe on the eve of the 
disarmament conference could not fail to be a subject 
of surpassing interest. Mr. W. T. Stead, who was pro- 
foundly desirous that the overtures of the Czar should 
obtain the serious and general support of the world at 
large, and particularly of the English-speaking peoples, 
determined to prepare himself for the advocacy of 
the peace movement in England by a journey to Rus- 
sia and, if possible, an interview with the Emperor. 
His journey was successful in its primary object, for 
he secured some long and satisfactory private confer- 
ences with the Czar. He also visited all the principal 
capitals of Europe, with certain definite objects of in- 
quiry. The result is a book not only entertaining and 
brilliant, but exceedingly instructive in the great array 
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of clearly presented information it gives concerning the 
personages and the questions now uppermost in the 
chief European countries. Mr. Stead calls his book 
The United States of Europe on the Eve of the Par- 
liament of Peace. Even to suggest the scope of the 
book would be almost impossible in any brief space. 
Perhaps no other living man gathers impressions as 
swiftly as Mr. Stead, and he evidently made this three 
months’ journey with his faculties at their keenest, and 
all his training as journalist invoked for the collection 
of data concerning political affairs current in every 
part of Europe. Portraits and maps are libera ly sup- 
plied. 

The title of Mr. Joseph McCabe's little volume, Can 
We Disarm, seems to have been chosen with more 
reference to the Czar’s conference than to the subject 
matter of the book, which proves on reading to be a 
discussion of contemporary politics and international 
relations in continental Europe,—all with a tone and air 
of knowing everything, that does not, somehow, carry 
conviction. The chapters purport to be written in col- 
laboration with Georges Darien, who had given the 
world some previous information about certain aspects 
of French militarism, and to whom the valuable part 
of the present book is evidently due. 

As a matter of fact, the growing tendency towards 
the federation of the world and the abolition of war are 
due most of all to the practical working out of the 
problems of federal government by such political or- 
ganisms as the United States, and of world-wide empire 
under such auspices as those of Great Britain. There 
are many complicated problems yet to be solved in the 
evolution of the British Empire, and every time some 
gain is madein the methods by which the principles of 
colonial liberty and imperial unity are kept in har- 
monious action, the world has gained something to- 
wards the ultimate plan under which the nations will 
be able to work out their individual destinies while liv- 
ing together in peace and harmony. An interesting and 
very valuable discussion comes to us from the press of 
the Allahabad Pioneer, India, entitled The Lines of 
Imperial Union, by F. J. Stevenson. Mr. Stevenson 
advocates a policy which, in one sense, would render 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and New Zealand 
more independent than at present, while in another 
sense tying them more completely to the mother-coun- 
try. 

Mr. Thomas Balch, of Philadelphia, twenty-five years 
ago published an essay on -International Courts of 
Arbitration, a reprint of which is now given to the 
public. It is a most excellent essay, advocating what 
has now come to be recognized as highly desirable in 
the conduct of arbitrations, namely, the appointment of 
jurists who will deal on legal principles with questions 
of dispute between nations, rather than the choice as 
arbitrator of the sovereign of some neutral nation. 
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A book containing a remarkable amount of well- 
digested practical information is entitled Municipal 
Monopolies, and is edited and partly written by 
Professor Edward W. Bemis, formerly of the University 
of Chicago and now of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. Professor Bemis has for a long time given 
very special attention to the economics of public light- 
ing, and has also given much consideration to passen- 
ger transit in cities. He isthe author of chapters in this 
volume on electric lighting, gas, and street railroads. 


Mr. M. N. Baker, of the Engineering News of New 
York, writes about water-works ; Professor Frank Par- 
sons, of Boston, about the telephone, besides a chapter 
on the legal aspects of monopoly ; and Professor John 
R. Commons and Professor F. A. C. Perrine contribute 
chapters relating to phases of the question of the cost 
and control of electric lighting in cities. Dr. Max West 
provides a chapter on municipal franchises in New 
York, which sums up ina careful and thorough way a 
great deal of information that it is convenient to have 
in acompact and trustworthy form. The volume on 
the whole is rather favorable than otherwise, to the 
idea of the extension of municipal functions in the 
direction of the ownership and operation of supply 
enterprises. The book is not, however, intended to 
promote a municipal ownership propaganda; and it 
succeeds remarkably well in its purpose to be accurate 
in the statement of facts and fair in the presentation 
of conclusions. 

The Statesman’s Year-Book, as our readers are re- 
minded every year, is indispensable in its own field as a 
work of reference. It seems to grow a little better, 
moreover, with each annual issue. The conspicuous. 
improvement in the issue for 1899 is the differentiation 
of an American edition of the work. This edition is 
the same as the one which appears in England, except 
that it omits from their accustomed alphabetical place, 
as prepared by the English editors, the forty pages or 
thereabouts usually devoted to the United States, and 
substitutes, at the very opening of the volume, nearly 
300 pages on the United States, especially prepared by 
Dr. Carroll D. Wright. No one in the country is so 
well qualified or so well situated as Colonel Wright for 
the undertaking, and he has supplied the one thing 
that has long been needed to make the Statesman’s 
Year-Book completely satisfactory to American read- 
ers. The political and statistical information for the 
United States now occupies almost as much space as 
that for the British Empire. It opens with information 
about the organization and personnel of the. United 
States Government, including the Army and Navy. 
There follow numerous tables relating to the area, 
population and production of the country, the move- 
ment of trade, and many other subjects of general 
concern. It gives one a novel sensation to find included 
under the general head of the United States an elabo- 
rate section devoted to the statistics of Hawaii, and 
others devoted to Porto Rico, Cuba and the Philippines. 
Guam, of the Ladrones, has also its brief mention as an 
American possession. State and municipal statistics 
hold a subordinate place, but are not neglected. 

The Committee of Fifty, which has been engaged for 
some years in a scientific study of the liquor problem in 
this country, has just published a volume entitled 
Economie Aspects of the Liquor Problem, by John 
Koren. This is the report of the investigation made for 
the committee under the direction of Prof. H. W. Far- 
nam, the secretary of the economic sub-committee. It 
will be remembered that the first publication of the 
Committee of Fifty dealt with the question in its legis- 
lative aspects. The present volume treats of the liquor 
problem in its relation to poverty, pauperism, the desti- 
tution and neglect of children, and to crime. Several 
special collateral subjects are also discussed, such as the 
relations of American negroes and Indians to the liquor 
problem, and the social aspects of saloons in large cities. 
The statistical information presented, while compactly 
stated, covers a wide range of inquiry. 
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Baptist, Why I Ama, w. 0. Bitting, CAge. 

Baxter, Richard, W. G. Blaikie, Hom. 

Belgium, Alcoholism and Conditions of Labor in, E. Vander- 
velde, HumN, 

Belgium, ar 6, operation in, O. Pyfferoen, RefS. 

Belgium, New Schools of Literature in, L. Humblet, RGen. 

Belgium, Universal Suffrage in, A. Nerincz, RefS, April 16. 

Bellamy’s Idea Feasible? Is, A. C. ‘Course n, "Arena. 

Bellman, Carl Michael, P. H. Pearson, PL. 

Bering Sea Controversy Once More, T. C. Mendenhall, APS, 

Biblical Discussions, Attitude of Theological Faculties Tos 
ward, W. F. Warren, NY 

Bicycle, Efficiency of the, R . H. Fernald. JAES, March. 

Biological Laboratory for Women, Amy 8. Wolff, Cos. 

Birds, Some Spring—II., J. N. Baskett, Chaut. 

Biscuit-Making, Moder: n, Cham. 

Bohemia, Socialism in, L. Winter, HumN. 

Bonheur, Rosa, T. Bentzon, Out. 

Booksellers and Bookselling, J. ERaricr. NineC. 

Borain, Work of, E. Harmant, RGer 

Borrow, George, ‘and His Works, OR, April. 

Boston & mphony Orchestra, C. M. Rettock, NatM. 

Bridge, The Alexander III., Paris, J. Boyer Eng. 

Brookline Public Baths, W. B. Crosby, SelfC 

Browning. sy tf and Elizabeth Barrett Baskett: Letters 

Edin, A ril; LuStephen, NatR. 

me... hing's sii light of the Duchess,” Art Spirit in, Char- 
lotte Moore, PL. 

Brown University, H. R. Palmer, NEng. 

Bryant, William Cullen, Home of, T. Dreiser, Mun. 

Burdy, Samuel: An Irish Boswell, é 

Burne-Jones, Letters of, toa Child, Str. 

Byron, Lady, Reminiscences of, Mrs. A. Ross, NineC. 

Calhoun, John C., asa Lawyer and Statesman—I., W. L. 
Miller, GBag. 

California, Negotiations for Cession of, W. Bliss, Over. 

California, Southern, Woodlands of, J. H. Barber, Over. 

Canada, Dairy Industry % J. W. Wheaton, Can. 

Canadian Verse, eed .R. Tarr, SelfC. 

Canal, Inter-Oceanic, C .B. ‘Levita, JMSI. 

Canals, Ship, World’s, E. L. Corthell, Eng 

Caprivi, Count, Recollections of, Dr. von Schulte, Deut. 

Carters in Earl: Ohio, C. E. Cabot, ng. 

Castle Square Opera compen. &- . Hac kett, Mus. 

Catholic Conclave, Next, McDermot, Cath, 

Catholic Life, Two Estimates of, G. Ty rrell, Month. 

Centennial Stocktaking: A Retrospect, J. Schoenhof, Forum. 

woah — in Salamanca, Study of, B. de los Rios, EM, April 
an 

Chandoline, an Alpine Village, Lilette de Loés, BU, April 
an ay 

Charities of Prominent phy ae a Carolyn Halsted, Dem. 

Charity Legislation of 1898-99, Ch 

Children, Deficient—II., Mary R. Campian, Kind. 


China: 
China and the Powers, Lord Charles Beresford, NAR. 
Chinese Emperor and His Surroundings, Alicia B. Little, 


Corn. 
Chinese, The ; the Sons a oe D. de Thierry, Mac. 
Italy in China, NA, April 
Martyrs of Ku-Cl heng, PH. Sinton, WwwM. 
Railway Enterprisesin China, B. Taylor, Cham. 
San-Mun eh the Exportation of Chinese Silk, L. Gavazzi, 
pri 
Christian Rev olution, Underlying Economics of the, A. 
Chirac, HumN. 
Christian Science and Its Prophetess, H. W. Dresser and 
Josephine C. Woodbury, Arena. 
**Christian Science,” Origin of, Black. 
Christians, Unity of, in Sacred Son , R. Shindler, Hom. 
Christine, Queen, of ‘Sweden, and er Seerrgpeneenas with 
Cardinal Azzolino, M. G. Valbert, RDM, May 1 
Church, The, W. Gladden, Chaut. 
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Church of England: 
Churches, Consistories, and Conclaves, R. Davey, Fort. 
ao England as by Law Established, E. Robertson, 
ine 
Ecclesiastical Crisis in England, G. Smith, SelfC. 
Fallacies in the Ritual Controversy, H.C. Beeching, NatR. 
High Churchmen: Are They Lawless? Month. 
Lord Halifax and Neo-Anglicanism, J. Moyes, Dub, April. 
Religious Situation in England, J. Watson, NAR 
Citizenship in Ceded Territory, J. W. Stillman, GBag. 
City, Duties of the, Gun 
City Life, Tuaeerinnas in—II., C. M. Robinson, Atlant. 
Civil Service and Colonization, “FP. N. Thor e, Harp. 
Clarke, Charles and Mary Cowden, Mrs. J. T. Fields, Cent. 
Colonial Expansion and Foreign Trade, J. Schoenhof, APS. 
— ot the World and Their Government, O. P. Austin, 
‘orum. 
Comic Immortals—Sir John Falstaff, Don Quixote, and My 
Uncle Toby, J. B. Hadley, Gent. 
Comines, Philippe de, Emily ‘Ss. W hiteley, Lipp. 
Commerce, Modern, Ethics of, W. C. Mackenzie, JF. 
a Primeval, and the Evolution of Coinage, E. Lov- 


, Bank 

Condillac, Etienne Bonnot de, L. Lévy-Bruhl, OC. 
Confederate, Stories of a—VII., Nat 
Congress, Fifty-fifth, J. M. Roger: Ss, SeilfC. 
Connecticut in the Revolution, J.M. Ives, NEng. 
Contagion by Insects, J. Héricourt, RRP, April 1. 
Conventions and Other Gatherings of 1899, AMRR. 
Corelli, Marie, Life Story of, Y 
Courts-Martial in England and America, F. H. Jeune, NAR. 


Crime, Race and the Etiology of, C. Lombroso, HumN, April. 
ai ay Oliver, and the National Church, We. "Stead, 


Cuba: 

Existing Conditions and Needs in Cuba, L. Wood, NAR. 

Industrial Cuba, R. P. Porter, Home. 

Mineral Resources of Cuba and Porto Rico, D. T. Day, Eng. 

Republic of Cuba, R. J. Hinton, Arena. 

Sanitary Condition of Nuevitas and Puerto Principe, San. 
Culture, Higher, and the National Life, N. Butler, SelfC. 
Curzon, Lord, Installation of, as Viceroy of India, G. W. 

Steevens, Serib. 
Cyrano de Bergerac, G. McDermot, Cath. 
Czar’s Peace Conference: 
Armenian Martyrs Before the Peace Conference, M. 
Tchéraz, RRP, May 1. 
Czar and the Far East, 'L. dal Verme, NA, April 1 
Czar’s Peace Conference, L. Courtney, C ontem ; = “Aegidi, 
Deut; W. T. Stead, 

House in the W ood, Holland, Mrs. Lecky, NineC. 

Hypocrisies.of the Peace Conferenc e, 8S. Low, NineC. 

United States Delegation to The Hague, A MRR; Out. 
Dairy Industry of Canada, J. W. Wheaton, Can. 

Danish Schleswig, G. Brandes, ag re April 1. 

Dante and the Art. of Poetry, QR, April. 

Daughters of the American Revolution, National Society of 
the, Proceedings of the Eighth Continental Congress, 

MonM, April. 

Deluge? Has There Beena, A. O’N. Daunt. West. 

Democracy, Abstract Scheme of, C. E. Hooper, West. 

Democracy and Suffrage, Lipp. 

De Rougemont, Louis, Adventures of—IX., WWM. 

Dewey, Admiral George, Stories of, O. K. Davi is, McCl. 

Dewey at Manila, E. W. Harden, FrL. 

** Dial” of 1840-45, J. F SAL Pyre, _— May 1. 

Diamonds, Origin of, Edin, April. 

Disinfection of Dwellings, ©. ‘lyegge, San. 

Dogs, Society, A. J. Bowden, Cass. 

D’ rsay, Alfred, Beau Br ummel’s Successor, A. L. Cotton, 

tent. 

Dramatic Convention, H. M. Paull, Fort. 

Drey fus Case, Fresh Evidence on the, F. C. Conybeare, NatR. 

Dreyfus, be hag 5 About, W. Littlefield, Mun. 

Dunne, F. P., W. I. Way, oes 

Ecclesiastical Courts, QR, gt il 

Eclipse, Solar, at Benares, R. D 

Education : 

Art and Literature in the Schoolroom, Cham. 

Art in the Schoolroom, Edna ak is, BP. 

Brookline Education Society, 8 8. T'. Dutton, CAge. 

Curse in Education, Rebecca H. Davis, NAR. 

Directed Sport as a Factor in Education, F. H. Tabor, 

Forum. 

English Grammar in Elementary Schools, Ed. 

Gymnasium, The, F. Horn, EdR. 

Home and School, M. A. Cassidy, Ed. 

Hygiene of Sc hool Work, M. V. O’Shea, KindR. 

**New Education, The,” J. R. Buc hanan. CAge. 

New Education—The Christian Educ ation, A.D. Mayo, Ed. 

Odor Games for Primary Schools, Sarah H. Jacobus, 

ind 

Religious Training of Children, A. B. Patten, Bib. 

Rise of the Superintendent, A. Gove, Ed. 

School System of Ohio, E. E. White, dR. 

Secondary School and Citizenship, F. W. Taussig, EdR. 


. Mackenzie, Cent. 


Secondary School and General Culture, D. W. Abercrom- 
bie, E 

Secondary School and Vocation, J. P. Munroe, EdR. 

Talks to Teachers on Psychology— —IV., W. James, Atlant. 
bing Teachers at Cambridge University, W. Cunning- 


Training - Teachers, T. J. Kirk, Over. 
Teacher Problem, H. "Hod e, Fort. 
Egypt. Sketches in—III., C. D. Gibson, McCl; PMM. 
ctric Central Stations in Great Britain, H. c. Hall, Eng. 
Electricity : Selection of Incandescent Lamps, A. D. Adams, 


CasM. 
Elephants, Intelligence ws F. T. Pollok, McCl. 
Emerson, roems ot—III., C. Malloy, CAge. 
Emerson’s Mystic Ver: se. Clews to, W. S. Kennedy, PL. 
England, Rural, Work and Workers in, C. Johnson, NEng. 
Engravers, French Portrait—Ill., W . Andrews, BB 
Environment Versus Heredity, Char. 
Equine Pedology, W. P. Pond, "Home. 
 , of an—II., Surrender. of Johnston, J. S. Wise, 
European Culture, Origin of, W. Z. Biple APS. 
Fairbairn, Dr., on ‘ Catholicism,” Ww Rent, Dub, April. 
Falconry, "Revival of, C. W. Hall, NatM 
Farmer’s Year—IX., H.R. ay v4 ard, Lon 
Feet, Care of: Use of Suint, A ard, Long. or 
Finland apn the Czar, E. Westermarck, Contem; N. Bain, 
Fort; J. M. Reuter, NineC. 
Finland: Right of the Feeble, L. Bernardini, RPar, April 1. 
Fire Escapes, Chapter on, W. G. Bowdoin, Home. 
Florence, Recollections of, E. McAuliffe, Cath. 
Fogazzaro, ergy of, M. Muret, BU. 
Fortune, Robert, Plant Collec tor, W. J. Gordon, LeisH. 
Fox, George, in Car tmel, M. Wedmore, Temp. 
France: 
Authors and Editors in France, A. ye RRP, April 15. 
Catholic Reaction in France, QR, A pe 
Dilemma of French Foreign gk Par, May 1. 
English-Speaking Women and French Clmuetes, Ada 
Cone, Contem. 
Enemies of Economic Progress, G. Blondel, RefS, April 1. 
Enemies of the French People, F. Brunetiare, Refs, Aprill. 
Evangelical Movement Among the French Clergy, A. 
Bourrier, Contem. 
France in the Levant, E. Lamy, RDM, April 15. 
France Since 1814, P. de Coubertin, Fort. 
French and English Detectives, A. Glardon, BU, April and 


ay 
French a in 1899 and Its Commanders, A. Veuglaire, 
J, Apri 
French Solonial Army, RDM, May 1. 
French Interests in Switzerland, é. Renard, RRP, May 1. 
French Navy, RPar, Ma _ be 
Five Weeks Awheel in rance, 8. Cross, O. 
** Intellectuals ’’ and the Dreyfus Affair, G. Cagniard, 
RsSoc, April. 
New Franco-Italian Commercial Treaty, BTJ, April. 
Reform of the Prefecture in France, A. Bluzet, RPP. April. 
Free-Masonry in France, RDM, ay i 
Furniture, Beautiful Examples of Old, Art. 
Future Life, Carlyle, Tennyson, and Browning on the, R.S. 
Ingraham, MRNY. 
Ganganelli (Clement XIV.), Letters of, E. L. Taunton, Cath. 
Ganivet, Angel, L. Rouanet, RRP, May 1. 
Garibaldi Reminiscence, EK. ‘Ashley, NatR. 
Germany : 
— s Speeches to the German Nation, EM, April and 


ay 
German Army and Its od ang oe gull III., L. Mead, SelfC. 
German Cities, P. D. Fischer, Deut. 
German Social Democracy and the Stuttgart Congress, D. 
Nieuwenhuis, HumN, April. 
Germany as a Naval Power, Sir G.S. Clarke, NineC. 
Germany’s Influence at Constantinople, Black. 
Northwest Germany, DH, Heft 9. 
Woman —* in Gameay, Mme. L. Braun-Gezycki, 
pri 
Glasses, Optical, and Their Uses, J. S. Stewart, Lipp. 
Goethe, Loves of, Irene C. Byrne, SelfC. 
Goethe: Was He a Pathological Figure? J. Sadger, Deut, 


April. 
Gold, Dredging for, A. W. Robinson, CasM. 
Gold’ Mining, Governmental Supervision of, AngA. 
Golfing Around Boston, G. H. Sargent, O. 
Grafton, Third Duke ot, Autobiography of, Edin, April. 
Great Britain : 
British Colonial Administration, RRM, March. 
British House of Lords, E. Porritt, Chaut. 
British Trade in 1898, J. W. Cross, ‘NineC. 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Henry, as Liberal Leader, West. 
England in Egy pt and the Soudan, Cc. C. Long, R. 
Landlords to Pay eg tes Pensions, W.C. Wright, West. 
Liberalism and the Empire, A. C. F. Boulton, est. 
Protectionist En nga. — RPar, April 15. 
Roman Britain, Edin April. 
Grosart, Alexander Balloch, O O. Smeaton, West. 
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Gunpowder, Modern Improvements in, H. Maxim, AngA. 

Guns, Modern Machine, W. L. Cathcart, CasM. 

Hardware Trade in the United States, W.G. Smythe, Chaut. 

Hatzfeld, First, in Paris, January-March, 1813, W. Oncken, 
Deut, April and May. 


Hawaii, Mineral Reneurece of, D. Eng. 
Hebrew Pr —— and American {eo L. Ab- 
0 


Heine, iHeingich, Ideals of, QR. April. 

Herbert, Arthur, Ear! of fortington. P. H. Colomb, USM. 
Heredity, Power of, Isabel Foard, West. 

es, Motherless, in English’ Classics, G. Withington, 


** Higher Critics,” Expert Linguists and the Theories of, E. 
Dewart, Hom. 
History and Science, Constructive Value of, A. C. Arm- 
strong, Jr., MRN 
History, On the Teaching of, T. G. Tibbey, West. 
Hoarseness, Treatment of, E. Pyne hon, Mus. 
Home, Orvanization of a, Van . Denslow, Cos. 
Horseless Age, T. Dreiser, Dem. 
Houses, Notes on Country and Suburban, H. Townsend, IntS. 
Howe, Julia Ward, Reminiscences of—VI., Atlant. 
Hydraulic Transmission of Power, E. B. Ellington, Eng. 
Imperialism in the United States, G. Smith, Contem. 
Indian (East) Countervailing Duties, M. M. Beeton, NatR. 
Indians, North fen i ag Among the, P. Carus, OC. 
India Under Elgin, QR, April 
India, Up to the Hills in E. Stevenson, O. 
Inebriates, Habitual, T. Holmes, Contem. 
Influenza Microbe, L. Caze, ae April 15. 
Insane Characters in Fiction, C. Lombroso, APS. 
Insanity, Causes and Prevention of, S. Baker, APS. 
Insects, Japanese Singing, L. Hearn, Home. 
Insurance of Cattle, Ban 'L. 
Irish Catholic University, Contem; F. St. “i Morrow, West. 
Irish County Councils and Home Rule, Fort 
Irish Leaven in American Progress, J.J.O° Shea, Forum, 
Irrigation in Northern Wyoming, C. T. Johnson, IA. 
— Were They Ever Polytheists ? A. E. Whatham, 
ib. 
Italy: 
Conscrvative-Liberal Programme, P. Giulio, aie Aprill. 
English and the Romans, G. Sergi, NA, April 1. 
Italian Revolt, Fidella D. Papa, Arena. 
Italy and the Chinese Question, D. Carlo, RasN, April 16. 
Italy in China, NA, April 16. 
New Franco-Italian Commercial Treaty, BTJ, April. 
Jackeroo, The, A. C. Yorke, NineC. 
Japanese Goblins, H. Liddell, Home. 
Japan, Foreign Trade of, BTJ, April. 
Japan, Little Folks of, E. Louise iddell, Hom 
Japan, Picturesque Life in, G. Saint-Aubin, RRP, April 15. 
Jefferson a Democrat? Was, A. L. Blair, Arena. 
Jena—Mars- sg Spuatemmeae A Comparative Study, F. L. 
Huidekeper.< SL. 
Jesus, Social Ethics of, J.du Buy, CAge 
Joint High Commission, Work of, J. Tisiticn, Can; NAR. 
Jones, Samuel , Mayor, of Toledo, W. Gladden, Out. 
* Julius Ceesar,” Legerdemain With Time In, PL. 
Keller, Gottfried, . Dumur, BU. 
Keller, Helen, as She Reall ‘Is, J. E. Chamberlin, LHJ. 
Kelvin, Lord, J. D. Cormack, CasM 
Kindergarten ncaa at Columbia University, Maud E. 
ayes 
Kindergarten Work in Washington, Rachel Coffin and 
Mamie Skillman, Kind. 
Kipling, Rudyard, Dem; A. Chevrillon, mie, Apet 4. 
Kitchen, Model, Science in the, Anna Leach, ¢ 
Klondike, Pioneeria vg the, A A. Macdonald, Bleck. 
Klondike, Railway Journey to th e, W. M. Sheffield, Cos, 
Kosciuszko and_ the 7 a Legions in France, WwW. BE. 
Kozlowski, RRP, ™ 
Kropotkin, P., Fouts of—VII., Atlant. 
Kulturkampses, Beginning of the, M. Philippion 6 
oe ee ane (From Serfdom to Freedom”’), E. Bick- 
nell 
Lace, Brito, Old Masters in, Effie B. Clarke, AJ. 
Lake eat Deep Waterways for, F. W. Fitzpatrick, 


a. Glances at Our Colonial Bar, GBag. 
Law, Literature and the, G. R. Haw es, GBag. 

Law, Origin and Nature of, ‘G. H. poanet t, MRNY. 
Legislative Contempt, Glance at, F. W. Hackett, GBag. 
Leper Home, Louisiana, San. 

Lee, Eaneeh. Beau Sabreur, W.S. Brackett, FrL. 

Lee, H enry, D. G. Mason, NEng. 

Lincoln’s Search for a Man, Ida. M. Tarbell, McCl. 
Liquor Problem, Aspects of the, H. W Farnam. Atlant. 
Literature, W. ALF Fraser, Can. 

Literature: Art and Personality, Clara E. Laughlin, BB. 
Lithography. Modern German—II., H. W. Singer, Ints. 
Liverpoo Townsend, Chaut. 

Locomotives, Shop Testing of, ye A. Smart, CasM 
London, Government of, QR, April. 

London. Keeping House in, J. Ralph, Harp. 











London: Paternoster Row, W. Besant, LeisH. 
London Vestries, Scenes and Scandals on the, NatR. 
Longfellow’s Acadians at Belle I age E. H. Barker, LeisH. 
Lowell, James Russell, as a Critic, C. I. Collins, SelfC. 
Lunatics, Illustrious, W. J. Corbet, ‘Arena. 
ashe Jacobean, Tem a 
Mabie, Hamilton Wright, H. van pis 
Machine-Shop Mana; ement—V., H rie ee Eng. 
Madagascar a French Colony, Edin, .- ril. 
Malden, Massachusetts, Deloraine P. Corey, NEng. 
Manhattan Company—1799-1899, J. % Bangs, Harp. 
Manila Under American Rnle, W. G. Irwin, Chaut. 
aple Sugar and Syrap} Indome of Canada, Cham. 
ar Saba, Convent of—I Macmillan, Sun. 
ay Day, Emma S. Sones ‘eite A 
edal Renaissance, G . Lecomte, epee. April 15. 
M ania, Admiral Sir William, Black. 
en-of-War, Misnamed GF F. Hunt, USM. 
ilitia, Infantry, Trainin of, G.H. Nicholson, USM. 
iller, Hon. Lewis, J. H. incent, Chaut. 
Millionaires, L. de Norvins, RRP, April land 15. 
Missionary Interest and Missionary ncome—A Symposium, 
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MisR. 
Missions: Anatolia College, Marsovan, J. Smith, MisH. 
Missions: Forward Movement, L. D. Wishard, MisH. 
Missions, Pastors and, N.S. Burton, Hom. 
Missions, Pilkington of Uganda, A. A. PT, Pierson, MisR. 
gee eee Among the Laos of Indo-China, W. A. Briggs, 

is 

Mohammedanism and Christian Missions, W. P. Reeve, OC. 
Mohammed: The Building of an Empire, J. B. Walker, Cos. 
Monetary Standards, A. Delbeke, RGen, April. 
Montmartre and Its Poor, F, x. McGowan, Cath. 
Moral Eereouadlty, Notion of, 1. Michoud, RDP, January. 
Morris, William, J. B. Kenyon, ll 
Motors, New, L. Caze, RRP, Apr 
Mozart: His Life and His Art, oth Ruicsbulil, RasN, April 1. 
Muir, John, O. Ellison, SelfC. 
Municipal Problems, The State and, J. C. Chase, CAge. 
** Murder, Constructive,’ Law as to. G. Pitt-Lewis, NineC. 
Museum, London Missionary Society’s, Helen C. Gordon, 


Music as Medicine, P. Pastnor, Mus, April. 
Music Critics, Some of Our, P. G G. Hubert. Jr., BB. 
Mythra, Cult and Mysteries of, ‘A. Gasquet, RDM, April 1. 
a Gee -King of, Lily Wolffsohn and Bettina Wood- 
war en 
Napoleon. aif.. ‘General-in- va in the Italian Campaign, 
Ollivier, RDM, May 
Napoleon III. in Italy, G. Tuothan et. 2 April 1. 
Nature, Interpretation of, E. Nob le, Ps. 
Nature, » oaanoraces and Disguises ing G. Alten, Str. 
Navies: Th fonttor, the ne "at the Cruiser, and the 
Destroyer, G . W. Dickie, ng. 
Navy, British, Figure-Heads ~ the, A. S. Hurd, LeisH. 
Negro as an Industrial Factor, C. B. _— r, Out. 
Negro Problem H. Babcock, Cha 
New England Hii Town—IL, R. L. Hartt, Atlant. 
Newfoundland Question, RPP, A April. 
New South Wales Lancers, M. H. Donohoe, RRM, March. 
Newspaper, aloe of the, E. Arden, Chaut. 
Niagara, Heroes of, O. E. Denise, M. 
Nicaragua Canal, T. B. Reed, N 
Norfolk Island, New South Wales, Gent. 
Norway, R. K1 imsch, DH, Hefts 9 and 10. 
age, Religion — x Bowen, West. 
ak pril 
Oratorio a usic, History of, L. Parodi, —_— April 16. 
Organs, American, Clarence Eddy on, Mus, A ril. 
Ostrich, African, in America, E. H. Rydall, SelfC. 
Ovum in Ovo, F. ‘HL Herrick, ANat. 
Oxford, Rooms at, M. R. Roberts, Cass. 
Oxford, University of, J. B. Wilburn, Dub, April. 
Pacific ‘Coast, Northern—II., D. H. Cam bell, ANat. 
Palmerston’s Quarrels with ‘Court and Jolleagues, J. Sykes, 


Mac 
Panama Canal To-day, Gunt. 
Papacy, Belligerent, W. J. Stillman, NatR. 
Paris, Cheap odging-Houses of, F. Loliée, April 15. 
Paris Exhibition in 1900, Buildings for the, H. Frantz, M.A. 
Paris aman of Arbitration, Lessons of the, D. S. Jordan, 


For 
Patiiament, Silhouettes in, F. J. Tiis Work, bain, A PMM. 
Parnell, Charles Stewart, and H ork, Edin, April. 
Party Government. Failure of, G. Smith, Nine. 
Peace, Universal, Vanishing of, Fort. 
Pearls, Production of, A. Dastre, Chaut. 
Peel and Pitt, QR, April. 
Peel, Sir Rob ert, A. Birrell, ae oy Edin, April. 
Pengelly, William, Sketch of, APS. 

pepe 8, ondon of, A. J. C. Hare, PMM. 

pines: 


a ithe Philippines Civilized ? F. hamalle, FrL. 
Mineral Resources of the Philippines, D. 'T. Day, Eng. 
Our ory fey Policy, C. K. Davis, NatM 

Picture of the Philippines, B. W. Arnold, J r., Gunt. 
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uestion of the Philippines, J. F. Kirk, Lipp. 
o-day in the Philippines, O. K. Davis, Mun. 
Pailossphy, German, During the Years 1896-1898, E. Adickes, 


nil. 
Philosophy, Study of, G. A. Wilson, MRNY. 
Photography: 
‘or as a Developer for Negatives, C. H. Bothamley, 


Carbon Process—X., P. C. Duchochois, PhoT. 

Fish Photography, R. W. Shufeldt, PhoT. 

os” 7 Santatiaaind Among the Fine Arts? H. P. Robinson, 
Moonlight Pictures, R. Melville, WPM. 


Women in Photography, R. Hines, Jr., PhoT. 
Wonders in Photomicrography, APB. 
Piano-Playing, Modern, W.S. B. Mathews, Mus, April. 
Pigeon Post in the Service of the Army and Navy, B. Den- 
ninghoff, Chaut. 
Pigeons, Homing, in War-Time, G. J. Larner, NineC. 
Plants as Food, R. Blathwayt. Cass. 
Playfair, Sir R. Lambert, Reminiscences of—V., Cham. 
Plover and Plover-Shooting, E. W. Sandys, O. 
Poe, Edgar Allan, H. W. Mabie, Out. 
Poet, An Irish, Earl of Lytton, NatR. 
Poetry, The New, W. D. Howells, NAR. 
Police Administration, Problem of, F. Moss, Forum. 
Political Reminiscences, G. F. Hoar, Scrib. 
Porto Rico, W. V. Pettit, Atlant. . 
Portraits, Bogus, of Famous Personages, T. Waters, Home. 
Postal Service, United States, C. E. Smith, Cos. 
Pottery, Delft, F. Khead, Art. 
Prussian Rural Laborer, R. Heath, Contem. 
Prussia’s War Against Danish Servant Girls, ares. 
Psychic Phenomena, Study of—II., W. G. Todd, CAge. 
Psychology, Experimental, E. M. Weyer, CAge. 
Psychology for Preachers, J. F. Flint, Bib. 
Psychology, School of, in Chicago, April, 1899, Kind ; KindR. 
Paronowey Structural and Functional, E. B. Titchener, 
i 


**Punch,” A Peep Into—IV., J. H. Schooling, Str. 

Puritan Colony, A Forgotten, Black. 

Quay: Matthew S., and the Republican Machine, Out. 
uincy, Mayor Josiah, of Boston, G. E. Hooker, AMRR. 

Backes, Saotennary of the Death of, A. Callet, RRP, 

pr ; 

Railroads and the People, H. G. Prout, Mun. 

Railway Race, A Great, J. Broome, Str. 

Railway Smash to Order, Str. 

Railways, South African, T. Reunert, CasM. 

Realism, Defense of, 1. O, Winslow, Phil. 

Realism in Art and in Science, M. Benedikt, Deut. 

Redwood Forest of the Pacific Coast, H. Gannett, NatGM. 

Reed, Thomas B., Retirement of, from Congress, Gunt. 

Religion in Novels, H. H. Bowen, West. 

Religious Training of Children, A. B. Patten, Bib. 

Rembrandt and His Etchings, F. Wedmore, PM™M. 

Rhodes, Cecil, Life Story of, H. Marshall, YM. 

Rocco, Father, Life of—VI., Cardinal Capecelatro, Ros. 

Rod, Edouard—IL., ns a Bkman. 

Roman ee Early—II., F. Bacchus, Dub, April, 

Roman Catholic vongregenens, Outburst of Activity in the, 

W. Gibson, NineC. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, Governor, J. L. Steffens, McCl. 

St. Johns, Newfoundland, P. T. McGrath, PMM. 

St. Paul’s, London, Choir of, F. Banfield, Cass. 

Salisbury, Lord, H. M. Stephens, Chaut. 

Samoan Crisis and Its Causes, J. G. Leigh, Fort. 

San Francisco Charter, New, A. Shaw, AMRR. 

Sanitary Science, Fruits of SBI ohnson, San. 

Sanitation of Dwellings in England, B. F. Fletcher, Arch. 

Santiago Since the Surrender, L. Wood, Scrib. 

Saskatchewan Country. teh into the, S. Bray, Can. 

Savile, Sir George, Lord Ha ifax, H. ron Foxcroft, Fort. 

Savonarola, H. H. Peabody, CAge. 

Scandinavian Contention, ia Moritzen, AMRR. 

Science, Century’s Progress in, W. Seton, Cath. 

Scientific Views, Current—III., £. McLennan, AngA. 

Scotsmen in London, W. C. Mackenzie, Cham. 

Scottish Saints, Early, M. Barrett, Dub, April. 

Seal, Greenland, Hunting the, A. P. Silver, Bad. 

Sea, Superstitions of the, Minna Irving, SelfC. 

Servant Problem in the United States, LeisH. 

Seville, Holy Week Procession in, H. Vivian, WWM. 

Sewer Construction, L. M. Hastings, JAES, March. 

Sewers, Seperate, at Newton, Mass., S. Childs, JAES, March. 

“* Shamrock,” See g of the, A. J. Kenealy, O. 

Shetland, Cycling in, Barbara F. Wylie, Bad. : 

Shipping, American Deep-Water, H. P. Whitmarsh, Atlant. 
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Ship, The: Her Story—VII., W. C. Russef{, PMM. 
Shows and Roundabouts, W. B. Robertson. Cass. 

Silk Worm Industry in America, E. A. Samuels, NatM. 
Singing, Hints on, M. Garcia, Wern. 

Slavs of the Adriatic, C. Diehl, Nou, April 15. 

Slum, Battle With the, J. A. Riis, Atlant. 

Social Ideals and the Church, R. E. Bisbee, CAge. 
Social Evolution, Study in, B. E. Howard, CAge. 
Socialists, Polish and Russian, E. Esse, HumM, April. 


Spain: 
Colonial Régime of Spain—II., A. Posada, RDP, January. 
Financial Situation in Spain, G. Routier, RPP, April. 
Mineral Production in — 1898, BTJ, April. 
Spanish Drama To-day, Mme. Pardo Bazan, RRP, April 1. 
hat Spain Can Teach America, N, Estévanez, NAR. 
Speech, Evolution of, T. Ribot, OC. 
Sport as a Factor in Education, F. H. Tabor, Forum. 
State and Its Sovereignty, C. Turgeon, RDP, January. _ 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, Letters of—Monterey and San 
Francisco: 1879-1880, Scrib. 
Stevenson, Robert Louis: Some Notesof His Childhood, Eve 
B. Simpson, BB. 
Submarine Boat ** Argonaut,”’ S. Lake, NIM. 
Submarine Boats, E. Mancini, Chaut; G. E. Armstrong, NIM. 
Sulphur Mining in a Volcano, E. C. Butler, Home. 
Sun and Planets, Origin of the, R. S. Baker, McCl. 
Sunday Travel, J. Pendleton, Sun. 
Switzerland, French Interests in, G. Renard, RRP, May 1. 
Tay, Source of the, H. Macmillan, A 3 
Telegraph, Electro-Magnetic, S. Vail, SelfC. 
Telegraphy, Wireless, G. Marconi, NAR; A. Dastre, RDM, 


yi. ‘ 
Telegraphy, Wireless, and “ Brain-Waves,” J. Knowles, 


eC. 
Telegrepiy: Wireless, Scientific History and Future Uses of, 
. A. Fleming, NAR. 

Telephone, The, Cham. 

Textile Industry Since 1890, H. C. Kittredge, Forum. 

Thackeray as a Graphic Humorist, G. 8. Layard, MA. 

Thackeray’s Contributions to “Punch,” 1842-1844, F. 8. 

Dickson, Crit. 

Thames, Along the, W. Taylor, Mun. 

heatre, Endowed, Dial, May 1. 

heistic Thought, Tendencies of Recent, C. M. Mead, Hom. 

heology, Preacher’s Reading of, D. S. Gregory, Hom. 

hompson, Benjamin, Regent of Bavaria, Temp. 

Thring, Edward, of Uppingham, A. Herbert, Dub, April; 
Hur oem EdR. : ; 

Tolstoy and the Social Question, O. Lourié, RSoc, April. 

Tolstoy: How He Lives and Works, Jeannette L. Gilder, 
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Crit. 
Totemism, Origin of, J. G. Frazer, Fort. 
Townsend, Edward Ww., A. B. Maurice, Bkman. 
Trade, Advantages of a, Cham. 
Transvaal, Coming Crisis in the, A. White, NatR, 
Trebizond, Princes of, D. Hunter, Cos. 
Trust, Anti-, Legislation, A. F. Waiker, Forum. 
Trusts in Europe, W. Berdrow, Forum. 
Trusts: Shall All Competition Cease ? M. Mannering, NatM. 
Trust, Tin Plate, Gunt. 
Turenne, Reform of the French Army by, W. O’C. Morris, 


a 

Uganda: Through Pygmy Land, A. B. Lloyd, WWM. 
Undesstandine, Hieabents of, J. J. G. Schurman, Phil. 
United States: 

American Policy in the Far East, J. M. King, Jr., AngA. 

oh 4) nae Committee of the United States, A. M. 

ow, Mac. 
Proposed Law for U.S. Volunteers, G. W. Wingate, JMSI. 
United States Army and Its Commanders, N. A. Miles, 


FrL. 
Vaccination, History and Effects of, Edin, April. 
Vailima: The Place of the Five Rivers, A. R. Rose-Soley, 


Over. 
voy a Mexico, Expedition, Landing of the, W. C. Lott, 


Victorian Thought and Thinkers—III., E. Parsons, SelfC. 
Virgin Mary, Beauty of, Eliza A. Starr, Ros. 
Wages and Savings of Workingmen, k, April, 
Wagnerian Illusion, C. Saint-Saéns, RPar, April 1. 
Wagner, Richard, Human Emotion in the Works of, H. 
Schneider, Mus, April. 
Wales, Prince of, T. E. Champion, Can. 
Warfare, Medieval, QR, April. 
War, Ethics of, Father Ryder, NineC. 
War’s Aftermath, W. K. Rose, Forum. 
War, Struggle of Humanity set the Terrors of, F. von 
Esmarch, Deut, April and May. 

War with ope: 

Dewey at Manila, E. W. Harden, FrL. 

Did the National Guard Fail? H. F. Davis, JMSI. 
* Dynamite’? Guns in Action, USM. 
nternational Law in the War, J. B. Moore, AMRR. 
4ee, Fitzhugh, Beau Sabreur, W.S. Brackett, FrL. 
Leonard, Capt. John J., Cath. 
Manila, Surrender of, D. White, FrL. 
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Our War Correspondents in Cuba and Porto Rico, R. H. 


th Spain—VIII., R. A. Titherington, Mun. 
Rough Riders—V., T. Roosevelt, ‘aoe 


Davis, Har 
Our War wit 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Santiago Naval Battle, pe 


bee gg J. W. Philip, F. A. 
W. Eberle, 


T. M. 


Spanish-American War—IV., H. C 
of Naval O erations, W.H. Beehler, Usn. 


Summar 
A. Miles, NAR. 


War with 


E. Chadwick, H. 
chek My 


Spain—I. 


Wasps, J W. Cole, Gent. 


Wesle 


«Cc. Taylor, -K. 
C. E. Clark, E. 
r. Huse, W.G. Cassard, 


. Lodge, Harp 


*s (John) School at Kingswood, J. Telford, MRNY. 


West Indies, Past and Present, E. D. Bell, Cham. 


beter”: gap Physical Geography of the—II., 
Widor, Ch. M., Organ Symphonies of, T. C. Whitmer, Mus, 


April. 


F. L. Oswald, 


son, Atlant. 


GBa 


Wilkins, Mary E., an Idealist in Masquerade, C. M. Thomp- 


Woman as an Athlete, Mrs. O. Chant, NineC. 

Woman’s Study of Ges Art of Healing, M. Nordau, Deut. 
Women, Army, Nat) 

Women as Reena Alice Ives, Frl. 

Women in Ancient Greece, Legal Position of, R. V. Rogers, 


Women = a Islam, Influence of, Ameer Ali, NineC. 


Brown, Atlant. 





Wood- Working Ma 
Wotton, Sir Henry, Edin, April. 
Yancey, William Lowndes, the Orator of Secession, W. G. 


Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index. 


Women, Sense of Humor in, R. Y. Tyrrell, Corn. 
bees og Day, Seventeen Hours’, 


For 
World, _ the, with the Flag—II., P. MacQueen, NatM. 
chinery, J. Richards, Eng. 


Gertrude M. Tuckwell, 


Yellowstone, Through the, on Foot, C. H. Henderson, O. 


[All the articles in the leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines.] 


AHR. 
AJS. 
AJT. 
ALR. 
AMonM. 
AMRR. 


ANat. 
AngaA. 


Annals. 


APB. 


American Historical Review, 
N.Y 


American Journal of Soci- 
ology, Chicago. 

American Journal of The- 
ology, Chicago. 

American Law Review, St. 
Louis. 


Auer an Monthly, Magazine,’ 


Washington, D.C. 
American Monthly Review of 
Reviews, 
American Naturalist, Boston. 
Anglo - American Magazine, 


Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Pol. and Soc. Science, 


ila. 

Anthony's P Photographic Bul- 
letin, 

Appleton’s ‘Popular Sciénce 

Monthly, N. 

and hitectural Record, N. Y. 

Arena, Boston. 

Art Amateur, N. Y. 

Art Interchange, N. Y. 

Art Journal, London. 

Artist, London. 

Atlantic Monthly, Boston. 

Badminton, Lon on. 

Bankers’ Magazine, London. 


BankNY Bankers’ Magazine, N 


Bib. 
BSac. 
BU. 


Black. 


blical World, Chicago. 
Bibliotheca Sac ra, Oberlin, O. 
Biblioth®que Universelle, Lau- 
sanne. : : 
Blackwood’s Magazine, Edin- 


urgh. 
Board of Trade Journal, Lon- 
Bok ‘Buyer, N.Y, 


. Bookman, N. Y 


Cham. 


Char. 
Chaut. 
CAge. 
Contem. 


Corn. 


Brush and Pencil, Chicago. 
Canadian Magazine, Toronto. 
Cassell’s Magazine, London. 
Cassier’s Magazine, 
Catholic World, N. 
Century Magazine, N. Y. 
Chambers’s Journal, 
burgh. 
Charities Review, N. 
Chautauquan, Meniviile, Pa. 
Coming Age, Boston. 
er Review, Lon- 
Cornhill, London. 
Cosmopolitan, N.Y. 
Critic, N. 
os morest’s Family Magazine, 


Re- 


Edin- 


De ARS ‘her Hausschatz, 
gensbur 


Deutsche lier vue, Stuttgart. 





Dial, Chicago. 

Dublin Review, Dublin. 
Edinburgh Review, London. 
Education, Boston. 
Educational Review, N. Y. 
Engineering Magazine, N. Y. 
Espafia Moderna, Madrid. 
mgs ata eat London. 


. Forum, N 


Frank Leslie’s Monthly, N. Y. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, Lon- 
don. 

Green Bag. Boston. 

Gunton’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Harper’s Segeatee. iow. 

Home Magazine, N. Y. 

Homiletic Review, NY. 


. Humanité Nouvelle, Paris. 


JPEcon. 
Kind. 
KindR. 
Lelsit. 
te 


Long. 
Luthq. 


International Journal of 
Ethics, Phila. 

International Studio, London. 

lrrigation Age, Chicago. 

Journal of the Ass’n of En- 
gineering Societies, Phila. 

Journal of Finance, London. 

Journal of the Military Serv- 
ice Institution, Governor’s 
Island, N. Y. 

Journal of Political Economy, 
Chicago. 

Kindergarten Magazine, Chi- 


cago. 
Kindergarten Review, Spring- 
field, Mass. 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila. 
Leisure Hour, London. 
Lippincott’s Magazine, Phila. 
London Quarterly Review, 
London. 
Longman’s Magazine,London. 
Lutheran Quarterly, Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 
McClure’s Mageutne, N.Y. 
Macmillan’s Magazine, Lon- 


don. 
Magazine of Art, London. 
Menorah Monthly, N. Y. 
Metaphysical Magazine, N.Y. 
Methodist Review, Nashville. 


. Methodist Review, N. Y. 


Month. 
MunA. 
Mun. 
Mus. 
NatGM. 


NatM. 


Midland Monthly, Des Moines, 
Towa. 

Missionary Herald, Boston 

Missionary Review, i ae 

Monist, Chicago. 

Month, London. 

Municipal Affairs, N. Y. 

Munsey’s Magazine, N.Y. 

Music, Chicago. 

National Daneresiite Maga- 
zine, Washington, D. C. 

National Magazine, Bosten. 








NatR. 
NEng. 


NIM. 


WwwM. 
WPM. 


Yale. 
TM. 
Yw 


. 


National Review, London. 
New England Magazine, Bos- 


on. 

New Illustrated Magazine, 
London. 

New World, Boston. 

weap ‘Century, London. 

North American Review, N.Y. 

Nouvelle Revue, Paris. 

Nuova Antologia, Rome. 

Open Court, Chicago. 

Outing, N. Y 

Outlook, N. Y. 

Overland Monthly, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Pall Mall Magazine, London. 

Philosophical Review, N. Y. 

Photographic Times, N. Y 

Poet-Lore, Boston. 

Political Science Quarterly, 
Boston. 

Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review, Phila. 

Presbyterian Quarterly, Char- 
lotte, 

. Quarter ly Journal of Econom- 
ics, Boston. 

Quarterly Review, London. 

Rassegna Nazionale, Florence. 

Réforme Sociale, Paris. 

Review of Reviews, London. 

Review of Reviews, Mel- 
bourne. 

Revue des Deux Mondes, 

aris. 

Revue du Droit Public, Paris. 

Revue Générale, Brussels. 

Revue de Paris, Paris. 

Revue Politique et Parlia- 
mentaire, Paris. 

Revue des Revues, Paris. 

Revue Socialiste, Paris. 

Rosary, Somerset, Ohio. 

Sanitarian, N. 

School Review, Chicago. 
Scribner’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Self Culture, Akron, Ohio. 

ge ay Review, Sewanee, 

enn 

Strand Magazine, London. 

Sunday Magazine, London. 

Temple Bar, London. 

United Service Magazine, 
London. 

Westminster Review,London. 

Werner's Magazine, N. 

Wide World Magazine, Lon- 


don 
Wilson’ 8 Tpotnerngnan Maga- 
zine, N. 
Yale Revi es w, New Haven. 
Young Man, London. 
Young Woman, London. 
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In Queen ... 
Quality Shoes. 


They Fit where others Fail. 

© They are always correct in style. 
| They give a slender, pretty look to } 
] 








the foot. ) 
They are easy the first day; require 
no “ breaking in.” 
They are light, yet durable. 
They retain their shape. 






Sold by only ONE DEALER in a town. 4 
_ § DRESS, STREET, DAINTY 
All Styles: \ HOUSE. OUTING ie 


$300 








Our Catalogue illustrates and 
describes our many styles, and $ 
is sent Free with address of 
local dealer. Shoes sent pre- 


paid on receipt of $3.25. Oxfords 
(Oxfords $2.50.) $2.50. 











PEN Oem 






ON EVERY PAIR J \ 


_ 1 BICKFORD ST. BosToNn Mass. J 


: ¢ 
RO A a SUE + Orn. SY 








For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention this magazine. 
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“Seven da ys 


of wash-day”—so somebody ay called house- 
cleaning—seven days of rasping hard work. This 
person didn’t know anything about Pearline. 
House-cleaning with Pearline doesn’t 
mean the usual hard work. 
Neither does washday. And what would 
ordinarily take seven days ought to be done 


#> Try Pearline and see for yourself the 
saving in time and work and rubbing. ss 


SSS ati 




































CATARRH. 


One month’s treatment of the New York and Philadelphia Hos- 
pital treatment of catarrh sent free. No postage. 


EUCALOL CURES CATARRH. 
FRE Send your name and address and the Treatment 


will be sent, postpaid, at once. At the end ofa 

month you may send 7sc. for it if you think you are 

benefited ; if not benefited, no charge—and you are the sole judge. 
THE EUCALOL CO., 108 Fulton Street, New York. 



























JOIN THE AMERICAN WATCH CLUB. 


pot & 





EA NEW THIN MODEL 
Open face, with monogram, full 15 and 17 ruby-jJeweled Elgin movement. 


Members secure wholesale cash 
prices and $1 weekly payments. 
i Club “J.” Finest 14-karat gold-filled watch that money can 
4 buy. Any size, any style. Has solid gold trimmings, warranted 
| 35 years, with high-grade 17 ruby-jeweled adjusted Elgin or 
4 Waltham movement. $5 cash, $1 per week, 30 weeks. 
Club “G.” 14-karat 25-year case, with full 15 ruby-jeweled 
| “— or Waltham movement. $2 cash, $1 per week, 23 weeks. 
Club ‘‘H.” 1¢-karat =e diamond, any sty le mounting. 
cash, 1 weekl ayments. 
- ioe Gee have the use of an elegant watch or diamond 
j while paying for it by our easy plan. Watch or diamond 
| shipped on receipt of first payment and references, Catalogue 
and testimonial letters tell all about it. Address 


THE WALKER-EDMUND CO., Mgrs., 61 Oriel Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 


] 
i 
| Co-operative plan. 


GENTLEME 


LET’ YOUR FEET BREATHE. 
VENTILATED "SHOES. 


Cireulation of Air 
in every pair. 







SIMPLE AND 
PRACTICAL. 
Made in all the 
leading shapes and 
styles of leather. 

SENT EXPRESS PREPAID Fi 
Write for Free Illus- 

trated Catalogue. 

SAM’L J. DECKER & CO. 
Dept. S. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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RECORD OF SALES: 1894, 
30,000; 1895, 87,000; 1896, 
210,000; 1897, 480,000 

1898, 795,005 1899 will be 


1, 

"This climax of over 8,000 
watches a day—5 a minute— 
has been reached by successive 
steps; merit isthe foundation 
-—these figures ye that one 
watch has sold another—or 
many. Read the guarantee. 
It telis the whole story; 
— 4 not have such oo 
antee e movement is , 
American lever; lantern pin- AR ELIABLE 
ions; 5 Romneanane Pgh 
case is nickel or » hin 
back, open face, 18 size. Don’ Tl M EF KEE PER 
take any other but the Inger- HLY 
soll from dealer; or send usa T qgue yCTED 
dollar and get one by return HO constA ‘ | 
mail. Guaranteed for one | 




































year, but will run ten. ABSOLUTELY 
ROBE HL INGERSOLL & BRO. Rana uitaan 
DEPT: 28°67 CORTLANDT ST. NY. staf : 








; For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser ;lease mention this magazine. 
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£650, STANDARD ARTICLES UNCLASSIFIED: 






























A gin Watches, _ 


by their superior construction, insuring endurance and 
accurate time-telling under all conditions of temperature, 
position and railway service, are recognized universally as 


The World’s Standard. 
They come in various sizes, for men, women and youth, encased 
to suit every taste. An Elgin watch always has the word 
“Elgin”? engraved on the works. Fully guaranteed. 
A “Book about Watches” is sent free to all who write for it. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, : : Elgin, Il. 














Air Tight 4 0z. Box 


Is now put up the most 
famous of all tobaccos, 


Golden 
Sceptre 


IR WALTER RALEIGH might 
fully appreciate his services to the 
English-speaking world by his intro- 
duction of tobacco had he lived to see 
the universal use of GOLDEN SCEPTRE. In the new air tight box fragrance 
and sweetness are kept indefinitely, and the tobacco as it is now made is guaranteed not to 
bite the tongue. 








Send 35 Cents for Sample. 


J. W. SURBRUG, 204 Broadway, New York. 


For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention this magazine. 
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WEARING APPAREL 
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l customers and new friends during this sale. 








i 
| Reduced Prices on Suits and Skirts. 


\ K J E have recently purchased several hundred pieces of fine suitings and skirtings at much below their actual value. I 
| enables us to inaugurate the biggest Reduced Price Sale that we have ever announced. You now have an opportunity 
of securing a fashionable garment at a reduction of one-third from former prices. We expect to make thousands of new 
It will enable you to judge of the class of garments which we make, and see the 
difference between our kind and the ready-made goods which you find in every store. Order from this Reduce 
freely as you wish ; send back anything you don’t like, and we will take it back and refund your money. 
One-third has been cut off the price of nearly every suit and skirt in our line, but the quality of materials 
and workmanship is right up to our usual standard—just as good as if you paid double the money. 








This 





d Price Sale as 
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No. 614. 





No. 614.—Attractive summer suit, consisting of a fly-front 
jacket, which can be worn either open or closed, and a fashionable 

ored skirt. The entire garment is lined throughout, and the 
jacket is made with a velvet collar. We make this suit froma 
selection of over fifty all-wool fabrics, Retailers ask $17 for a 
suit of this kind. Our price has been $az.50. 


Special price for this sale, $7.67. 


No. 695.—This costume is just the proper thing for your sum- * 


mer outing. It consists of a double-breasted, loose-front jacket 
and an attractive skirt, made with a curved center gore ; the jacket 
is trimmed with pearl buttons, and can be worn either open or 
closed. Made of piqué, denim, duck, or crash. A costume like 
this is well worth $7. Our regular price has been $s. 


Special price for this sale, $3.34. 


Weare also closing out a few sample garments which were made 
up for exhibition in our salesroom : 
Suits, $5 to $10; have been $10 to $20. 
Skirts, $3 to $8; have been $6 to $16. 


These illustrations and prices give you only a hint of the bar- 
gains which we will offer during the next few weeks. There are 
hundreds of others, representing even better value in cloth and 
piqué suits and skirts, bicycle suits, jackets, etc. You will realize 
what an opportunity it is when you see our Summer Catalogue 
and Bargain List. They will be sent /vee, together with a full 
line of samples of suitings, to any lady who wishes them. Write 
to-day for catalogue, samples, and bargain list ; don’t delay—the 
choicest goods will be sold first. 




























No. 695. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 119 and 121 West 23d St.. New York. 











Everything that Children wear, at moderate prices, 


Your Child’s 
Ankle Gurns, 


_ We have a Shoe embody- 
ing an entirely new and successful device which 
holds the ankle firmly but gently, atthe same time 
giving support to the Arch of the Foot, where the real 
weakness lies—price $2.25 & $2.50. 


If Your Chitd Goes In, 


we have another Shoe to correct that awkward 
habit—price $2.00 to $3.50—both inexpensive, but do 
the work effectually and give perfect satisfaction. 
For many other Specialties exclusively our own, 
See Our New Catalogue (for ), cents po: tage) with 


Over 1,000 Illustrations. 
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An Education by Mail 


trical Engineering, Architecture, or any of 
the Civil Engineering Courses are 
soon qualified for salaried draft- 







































ing room — Write 
or pamphlets. 
The International 7 
‘Box 869, 


Scranton, Pa. 









The Crosby Dollar- 
quarter genuine 
Mocha Kid Gloves 


in all colors for women, and our Dollar- 
half, Seventy-five, and Two-Dollar un- 
lined and silk-lined Mocha and Rein- 
deer gloves for men, are leaders, and 
further proves that, “The bestis always 
the cheapest.” 
We will send you our booklet **Glove 
Pointers” free, if you mention this 
magazine. 
e custom tan all kinds of fur skins. 
We do head mounting, taxidermy and 
rug work. 
We are headquarters in fur coats, 
robes, gloves and mittens, 


* 3d St., N. Y. THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
wit : Ana 116 Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y. : 
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Bread Is One Thing Only. 


Pillsbury’s VITOS, the ideal wheat food, needs to be boiled 
only and is then ready to serve as a breakfast food. It can be 
served in thirty other ways—bread, cakes, puddings, desserts, 
etc. For covering fish and croquettes it is unexcelled. The 
VITOS Cook Book tells how. This cook book was prepared by 
ladies for ladies. The recipes are simple and suited to the re- 
sources of anordinary household. Shall we send youa copy? 


THE PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO., Ltp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
GROCERS EVERYWHERE SELL VITOS. 
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It is a Home Remedy. It comes to you in the form of an 
? UNGUENT for external application. It accomplishes its 
wonderful work of Life-saving by being Cerin: by the 
— y-cells of the Brain and VENOUS VALVES. It 


founded upon the principle that Sabeien, Prema- 
ture Decline and Premature Death are born of DORMANT CIRCULATION, ca that the manner of attack must not be the stomach- 
dosing of “tonics,” “invigorators” or “‘nervines” to spur the Vitals to still greater consuming effort, but the preparation for 
these languishing Batteries of as exact an imitation as possible of the Electric-fluid, or Nerve-force, a healthy, and only normally 
worked, LIVER would manufacture for them out of the Fat-foods; sending it to them upon the Blood tide that they may, by 
their attrahent force, charge themselves and be ready to respond, with emphasis and promptitude, to the mandates of the Mind 
in its dominion over rising Nea Se Blood. We do not advertise our Remedy (for you must know every detail of its wonderful 
work before you can appreciate it) but our NERVE-FORCE Publication. We send this free, in plain wrapper, to asmany addresses 
as you may send us. We believe you will be favorably impressed with our Argument—and know you will be pleased rom 4 surprised 
to note our success in Life-saving as shown by the grateful testimony of reliable men and women, who beiyry A ee began the 
use of NERVE-FORCE, had exhausted every other means of cure, and were either actually dying or crushed Earth under the 
weight of destroying Symptoms. We also believe that, after a careful reading of our Publication, you will pe ating that Indigestion, 
Constipation, Paralysis, Locomotor Ataxia, Nervousness, Insomnia, ————- Neuralgia, Despondency, Failing Powers, 
Catarrh, Headache, Emaciation, Clouded Complexion, Premature Age, Loss of Memory, Fretfulness, Tumors, Obesity, Kidney, 
Liver, Lung, Bladder, Stomach, Bowel, Rectal and Blood Troubles, and all ps peculiar to Women, are but Symptoms 
of DORMANT C IRCULATION, and that by our method we put an iron hand upon the ROOT of the Weed-of-Destruction and not 
upon its BRANCHES. {#”"We will, however, mention our Special NERVE-FORCE TABLE Ts for the control of CONSTIPATION. 
The Symptoms which spring from this sluggish giant (itself a Symptom) are legion! They are all one in that they undermine 
and destroy and shut out the light from lives that should be happy. Nothing will cure it but perfect CIRCULATION. But this 
cure must wait upon perfected Blood analysis, and to reach this point takes time. We learned, long ago, not to wait for this per- 
manent control of the CIRCULATION but to supplement our NERVE-FORCE UNGUENT by a dry form of NERVE-FORCE for 
internal use—thus doing away, in the very beginning of the work of rescue, with this death-dealing, cure-retarding Symptom. 
This Special TABLET asks but a few hours’ time to show its absolute power of control. It will not ‘wear out” or become any- 
thing but true as steel to one who trusts it—bringing about, daily, an energetic movement of the Bowels so quietly and naturally 
that wecannot but feel its marvelous work will surprise you and win for us your confidence and the courtesy of a further con- 
sideration of our work and methods. We havesaved thousandsof lives in the Sixteen years we have worked with NERVE-FORCE 
and this noble form of it has been a great factor in our success. We have found, in this experience of battling every form that 
cankering Symptoms assume, that the complete control of the Bowels this Special TABLET gives will often eradicate many dis- 
tressing and really dangerous Symptoms. We, therefore, offer it se _— from the UNGUENT and send the maximum quantity 
for One Month’s Treatment in plain wrapper to any address for This quantity (Sixty pieces) will many times be found 
sufficient for Two Months’ Treatment—and often for Three Months’ Prcemant NERVE-FORCE won for us a Gold and Diamond 
Medal for Life-saving in 1897 from the Citizens of Ohio. We want earnest men and women for the Management of Branch 
Offices in every part of the World. The work is not only remunerative but, to a person of kind heart, an actual pleasure. 

Mr. and Mrs. GEORGE A. ‘CORWIN, 467 West 164th Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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pease - \IRENGTHENS ~ KEFRESHES 
VERWORKEDMEN. LELICATE WoMEN 


The ‘Ladies’ ‘Delig SICKLY CHILDREN 


The Robinson Thermal Bath Cabinet. boo of PORTRAITS & ENDORSEMENTS SENT FREE 
The only bath that makes you clean. MARIAM! & C0. 52 Wesr IS° ST. MY 
The only bath that makes you well. Per A oH hah 
The only bath that makes beautiful complexion. ecommended by all who (ry Ul. 
Men enjoy it better than Turkish Baths. Written endorsemen:s 
from 8000 doctors 


Awarded first premium at Omaha Exposition. 
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Over four hundred thousand cabinets in use. Every ailment can 
be cured or benefited. The Robinson cabinet folds like a screen 
into six-inch space. It is patented. Beware of infringements, 
as you are liable to prosecution. We sell on 30 days’ trial, 
Get a cabinet and ogy 4 your blood before hot weather. 

Send for free book, ‘* Health and Beauty and Treatment on All 
Diseases.”’ We have a branch office in every large city, where our 

cabinet can be seen before purchasing. 

Good agents wanted. We furnish capital. Write at once. 


ROBINSON THERMAL BATH CO., 
707°717 Jefferson Street, - = = TOLEDO, OHIO. 








People used to say to the dealer: ‘‘ want a tooth brush.” Now most cleanly persons say: ‘‘I want a 
Prophylactic Tooth Brush.” Look at the brush and see how simple and common-sensible it is, 


SOLD ONLY IN A YELLOW Box—for pene ppctasticn. Curved handle and face to fitthe mouth. Bristle 
in irregular tufts—cleans between the ea in handle and hook to hold it. These mean much to 
cleanly ig mIKy = ones who like our sh. Adu Its 35e. Children’s (2 sizes) 25. By mail or at 
dealers’. Send for our free booklet * Teach Truths.” 


FLORENCE M’F’G CO., 134 Pine 8t., Florence, Mass. 
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BRAIN WORKERS || imMiTATIONS OF 


Use and Commend OXYDONOR 


Are Dangerous to Use. 


(Trade-Mark registered Nov. 24, 1896.) 


wa 
ry 































Croshy'sVitalized Phosphites 


for the relief and prevention of _all weaknesses resultin 
from over-work and anxiety. It gives active brain om . 
nerves exactly what they need for their nutrition and ia : Wy = OXYDONOR 
normal action, and will help any case of mental or nerv- : freles” st. EVic TOPY 
ous exhaustion. i we siaad 
Shall we send you a descriptive pamphlet ? 
Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrated white powder 
from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat 
erm, formulated by Professor Percy thirty years ago. x 
ormula on each label. 2 ; 
OXYDONOR APPLIED. 


Pracared Ad Or, 56 W. 25th St. The Original is Made by the Discoverer and Inventor, 
e 
2 


only by New York. 
Lf not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. Dr. H. SANGH E, 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. x . a 
The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza me oh ee oh 
and sore throat. It does not, contain cocaine, morphine, The Supreme Court, at Washington, 


nor narcotics of any description. By mail 50 cents. . ef 
D. C., has decided in favor of Dr. H. 
Sanche against imitators. We are op- 


9 erating under the ONLY PATENTS 
PeOcesS nna THESE INSTRU 
BORATED TALCUM MENTS, 


One Oxydonor will keep an entire family in good health 
and will last a lifetime if taken care of. A 170-page book of 
directions with each Oxydonor. 


Hon. GEORGE F. DREW, 


ex-Governor of Florida, writes from Jacksonville, Fla., March 





1899: 
ao The Oxydonor has twice cured me of inflammatory rheu- 
matism and has given me almost instant relief {rom attacks of 
la grippe. My health has been better since I have used the 
Oxydonor than at any time since I arrived at manhood, and 
I am now seventy-two years old.” 


Prof. FLETCHER OSGOOD, 


of Chelsea, Mass., under date of July 25, 1898, writes: 

** Have found Dr. Sanche’s Oxydonor a highly useful assist- 
ant in warding off attacks of illness. Under conditions of ex- 
treme nervous strain it has the happy faculty of producing 
natural and wholesome sleep.”’ 


PRICE NOW $10 
for the original instrument which we 
sold from 1889 to 1895 for $30 and 
$25. 


Further information and book, ‘‘ Grateful Reports,’’ mailed 
FREE on request. 


Dr. H. SANCHE & COMPANY, 








Delightful After Bathing, 
A Luxury After Shaving. 


A Positive Relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING and SUNBURN 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
Removes all odor of perspiration. 

GET MENNEN’S (the original), 
a little higher in price, perhaps, 
than worthless substitutes, t 
there is a reason for it. 





Refuse all other powders 261 Fifth Avenue 57 State Street, 
Reid statues. commana s 61 Finn oxork ote. Canaan 
every where, or mailed for reet, ‘anadian Office : 
25 CENTS. (Sample free.) Detroit, Mich. 2268 fF CesBortne fiewts 








| Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J, 
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BEELESELELLSPESLES 


Columbia Bevel-Gear 
Chainless Bicysle. 


® 


Easiest running, cleanest, safest, most dura- 
ble. Complete protection of running gear from 
rain, mud, and dust. The best hill climber and 
a delightful coaster. 


Columbia and Hartford 
Chain Wheels. 


The new specially cut sprockets and hardened 
pin chain show better results under test than any 
other chain-wheel mechanism. 


NEW MODELS. 
Chainless, $75; Chain, $50, $35, $26, $25. 


SEE OUR CATALOGUE. 
Conn. 








There are Others—BUT 
None Equal 


Solar Lamps 


Their success has proven them a 


PRACTICAL, RELIABLE, SATISFAC- 
TORY, SIMPLE AND AUTO- 
MATIC LAMP. 


BEWARE OF EXPERIMENTS. 
Badger Brass Mfg. Co., Kenosha, Wisconsin. 








Re 




















All other Lights are dimmed by the Adlake Acety- 
lene —- Nothing equals it—Nothing approaches it— 
The first Lamp made which combines all the correct prin- 
ciples for safely generating and age | Acetylene Gas. 
It is the only oa Lamp with a Gas-Cooling 
Chamber. The Brightest Light. The Safe Lamp. For 
sale in every principal city in the United States. 





in the 
World. 


The 1899 X-Rays Lamp is improved in many i. 
It is made of Aluminum, handsomely finished. The 
new high maney makes perfect combustion and in- 
creases volume of light. Fitted with New 1 Rigid 
Bracket; it never jars nor gore out: Nosmoke. Nothing 
disagreeable about X-RAYS LAMP. 


Ask your dealer for the ADLAKE or X-RAYS; if he does not handle them, we will fill your 
order, delivered free, anywhere in the United States, on receipt of above price. Adlake or 


X-Rays Booklet sent free for your address ona postal, 


(Name the one you wish). 


The Adams & Westlake Co., 126 Ontario St., Chicago. 


Makers of Brass and Iron Bedsteads, New Adlake Camera and Adlake Bicycles. 
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gee © BICYCLES 


m~”BANNER 


BICYCLE LAMP 


THE MOST RELIABLE LAMP 
MADE USING KEROSENE OIL. 


TESTED and TRUSTED 


By thousands of riders 
in seasons past. 





Res 


‘'20 year old favorites” 


Price $2O 


BICYCLES 





eo GUARANTEED 
WIND PROOF 








ALL PARTS REMOVABLE. EASILY CLEANED. 


Lens 2% inches, double convex, 
optical ground and polished. 


Sold Everywhere. Circulars on application. 


PLUME & ATWOOD MFG CO., 
NEW YORK. ... CHICAGO. 


WE FEEL THAT NOTHING MORE NEED BE 
SAID OF 1899 RAMBLERS 


Agencies Everywhere 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 


Chicago. Boston Washington. New York. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo. 
Cleveland. London, Eng. 














THE HAND-MADE PROCESS 


is the only correct way of making a pneumatic 
tire. By it the fabric (which furnishes all the 
strength and resilience of a tire) is preserved in 
all its original strength and softness, and not 
stiffened, hardened, and weakened by subject- 
ing it to the action of chemicals under a com- 
pressed condition in the heat of a vulcanizer. 
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BICYCLE & DRIVING 


HEADLIGHTS 
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This is one of the many good points about the 
Dunlop, for in its manufacture 
-@% these are the only tools we use. 
See that it is furnished on your new wheel ; 
roo manufacturers supply it on their bicycles. 
Booklet of any dealer or of us, 


The American Dunlop Tire Go., 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. CHICAGO, ILL. 


IS99O MODELS 
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CRESCEA 


\ BICYCLES 
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THE BEST KNOWN WHEEL. 


No matter where you travel, you will find Crescent 
Bicycles already there and their reputation un- 


shaken. 


The familiar name-plate can be seen in 
parks, on country roads or city pavements. 


Young 


and old ride them and their popularity increases with 
the multitude of riders. 


Chain Models, $35. 


Bevel Gear Chainless Models, $60. 
Catalogue No. 1, containing *“* The Care of the Wheel,” free. 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, Makers, 


CHICAGO. 
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Stafford Bicycles $24.85 
cum, 
are good bicycles, They are as well constructed of as 
good material, as well finished, and as durable as any wheelsold 
for $40 oon Our price is $24.85. Shipped anywhere ON 
APP L. We have bicycles at lower prices. We do not 
sell cheap bicycles, but we sell good bicycles cheap. Write us. 


1 B. H.Stafford & Bros., 18-26 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill 


Se 


[KIXIOLANTERNS WANTED Srxeastez 
& CO., 809 hilada., Pas 
ne ae ee es ae 
se (GERE YACH 


CABIN ano 


Oren LAUNCHI ES 

















EARLY two million Winchester Rifles and 
Shotguns are in use throughout the world 
to-day. If you want a reliable gun, and one 
that is not in an experimental stage, buy a : 
Winchester. bp - Tati aeie Ki sip 


FREE.— Send name and address on a postal - y > ili tT ! 
for 156-page illustrated catalogue. es 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co.,8=% BAVEN, 


—_— * ; 
Re No fire, smoke, or heat. Absolutely safe. Send five eens > 


g000 Bi CY C L ES TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO., ST. JOSEPH, MION. 
Overstock: Must Be Closed Out. r a ae in de aie Do a 
, STAND ARD 798 MODELS, a ) ‘ 
guaranteed, &9.75 to #16. Shop- 
worn and second-hand wheels, 
good as new, $3 to $10. 
Great Factory Clearing Sale. 
Weshiptoany one onapprovaland 
trial without a 3 ic advance. 
































; by rep ARN ALB our ICY Yeu 99 

= models. We give one Rider Agent in each town 
FREE USE of — wheel to introduce them, Write at once for our 
special offer. - L. Mead & Prentiss, Chicago, Tl. 








Our Folding Boats are puncture preot, Galvanized steel ribbing. For hunting, fishing, exploring and family pleasure. Walter 
Wellman took them on his polartrip. Lieu’ t. Schwatka explored the ponds river with them, 
Awarded first premium and meda ‘at World's Fair. Send 6 cents for catalogue. 40 en- 

gravings. KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO., Kalamazoo, Michigan, U.S. A. 








DIXON'S GRAPHITE 


Send nickel for catalogue for 1899. a ee eee 


lubricates a bicycle chain as no other lubricant can. Sample size 


J. H. USHON = = Canton, N. Y. of above sent free of charge. 
R 2 ton, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 














Planetary Pencil Pointer $ | The Pacific Coast Press Clipping Bureau 


Needed in every office, school, > 


home. Saves its cost in lead. Reads newspapers published in the Far Wes 
Mechanical perfection. No} a P est for 


toy. Free circulars. Professional, Society, and Literary people on reason- 
A. B. DICK COMPANY, 

152-154 Lake 8t., CHICAGO. 

47 Nassau St., N. Y. P Box 2329, San Francisco, Cal, 


able terms. For particulars address as above, 
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—the go-lightly kind. 

The material in Imperial Wheels is of the highest quality, 
and workmanship of the best. All parts made in our 
shops are carefully inspected by experts at every stage 
of construction. By our system of tests no part can pass 
through to be assembled unless absolutely perfect. 
Imperials have a reputation which the manufacturers are 
bound to maintain. Imperial Wheels are fully guaranteed. 
The manufacturers KNOW the quality of the material that 
goes into them; Know how it is machined and finished; 
Know how the cups and cones are tempered and drawn; 
Know that no point is too small to receive the most 
careful attention; Know that all parts are perfect; Know 
that the finish is the best. This is why Imperial wheels 
are guaranteed. 


Special inducements to riders. Agents wanted in unoccupied 
territory. Our net prices will interest and enable any dealer to 
make money who sells Imperials, Write us. 


Ames & Frost Company, Chicago. 





_ Pierce Vapor Launches 


Government In ~~ Send for Catalogu 


ERCE ENGINE CO., Box 7, Racine Jct., i 





Distilled Water—100% Pure from the Sanitary Still. 


TESTIMONIALS—Physicians’ endorsements and full particulars by return mail. 


Only Still recognized by the U.S. Government. Six styles, $10 up. F, 


THE CUPRIGRAPH CO., 129 No. Green St., Chicago. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS 








H 
i o.# "ete foe ty 
i Our New Rapid-Action Magazine 
Camera 
“ADLAKE 
ji 
i oe madein ~~ REPEATER” 
eee : Two Sizes. 
i ee : Express prepaid 1 1 = 
i : \ anywhere in the U. S. 3 aX 4 7 $5.50 
~ j Loads 12 plates. Takes12picturess @& X 5 8.00 
| Reg without opening the box. Twelve 
i ie aK in ten seconds if you’re in a hurry. Is 2 
i y : Se epg fitted with New Adlake Metal Shutter 
ki a ~ with four stops; the only shutter ever made 
i : for fixed focuscamera not affected by warping 
or shrinking of shutter board. The Exposure 
Register has self-locking Exposure Lever preventing 
more than one plate leaving the magazine ata time, The best single achro- 
matic lens—removable lens holder. The Repeater is perfect in plan and action. 
| ADLAKE RECULAR, 3% x 4%, $6.50. 
i ADLAKE REGULAR, with 12 Single Metal Plate Holders—Light-tight—dust proof, 4 x 5, $10. 
ADLAKE SPECIAL, with 12 Single Aluminum Plate Holders, 4x 5, $12.00. 
i FREE with all Adlakes:—New Adlake Metal Shutter; Portrait attachment; Device for 
makin peneneess pictures. New Multiplex ry agy oor ing 700 au } pictures of 
t iti e plate, ~ ree. 
guime object in diferent pouitiong on qne late, 61 ori, gc ies Seaeeae 
i THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE CO., 126 Ontario St., Chicago. re 
ake 





Makers of Adlake Bicycles, X-Rays Cycle Oil Lamps, Adlake Acetylene Cycle Lamps. Regular. 


WHEEL CHAIRS ‘tte, 

















» EARNarcrc. 










’ INVALIDS’ GOODS. 
By selling ; 8 RECLINING CHAIRS. 


Comfort for All. 
Catalogue Free & 





Baker’s Teas, Etc. 


150 lbs. for highest 

% grade Bicycle 
(ladies’or gents’) ; 
125 lbs. for second- 
4 Bicycle; 100 
bs. for Youths’ or 

Maidens’ Bicycle ; 















$11 Sixth St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
WE _ Allyou have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 

PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST= ‘How and Why,” issued by the 
AGE PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 


J Chestnut Street, Phila. S65Nts. 


RAY CAMERAS 


are unequaled for style, quality, and price. 
Thirty-four styles. Prices $2.50 to $125. 


Free Trip to Paris Exposition. 


One hundred dollars in gold and twelve other 
prizes open to all amateurs using a RAY CATIERA. 


Send for free catalogue and contest circular. 


RAY CATMERA Co., ae.) 211 Center St., Rochester. ’ N. Y. 


HI For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention this magazine. 
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Watch; 301bs. for 
Bookcase or Peek- 
a-Boo Camera. Ez- 
' press prepaid. Write 
Jor particulars. 

: ‘W.G. Baker (Dept, 95) 
Springfield, Mass. 

















































sm TOURISTS [===] 
) WHEELMEN |[o=""" 


Health and pleasure are the two most im- 
portant forces of a well-balanced life. No 
one can truly realize the magnitude of 
the world and her varied scenery, with- 
out the aid of acamera. ‘The 


GYGLE POGO GAMERA 


is tis Meh, conmbactand: sk compact and eke fal em- 
bodies all that time, expense, exper- 
ience and true workmanship can 
produce, making it a 

MARVEL OF BEAUTY AND DELIGHT. 
It is especially designed and 
Cj] intended as a wheeling compan- 
ion, or for tourist’s use. 


: "pee Camera & Supply Co. 


30 Caledonia Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


! peeeceeseeees 

a you know ~e 
HOW TO MAKE Monroe Cameras 
p H OT0 G br AP 4 Sa cee ere 


Do you wish to know? 











TMD OU 















LUNI 









TT 















Send s0 cents for one year’s subscription for the 


“AMATEUR 





POINTER” 


For Amateur Photographers Above cut shows our 1899 model * Tourist” Cam- 
1g : 


era No. 3; takes a4 x44 pictures. Price, complete 

1 with one double plate holder, $8. 

Issued monthly. Sample copy 5 cents. The most compact camera in Sie market, meas- 
uring but 134 x44x 54 inches when closed. Has 
best quality Bausch Lomb single achromatic 


IT TELLS YOU ALL! 
lens, two view finders and tripod plates. Is made 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., °tfek tosce itat your dealers: 


Our 1899 catalogue, showing full F oe of hand 





591 Broadway, New York, ‘Tiotmeeoe 
‘ dolph Str hicago. 
45, 47, 49 E. Randolph Street, Chicag MONROE CAMERA CO., 
ee years’ experience in this line of ue ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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“There ip no Kodak but 
Film 
Facility. 


By the Kodak system of film photography the instru- 
ment loads and unloads in broad daylight. The film is 
put up in cartridge form and is perfectly protected from 
light by a strip of black paper extending the full length of 
the film and several inches beyond each end. 
To load: simply insert this cartridge in the Kodak; 
thread up the black paper; close the camera and give the 
key a few turns, thus bringing the film into position. 
The picture taking may then begin. The roll of a 
dozen exposures being completed, the black paper covers 
all, and the cartridge can be removed as easily as it was 
inserted. 
Film cartridges weigh ounces where plates weigh 
pounds and are non-breakable. The 31% x 3%, for instance, 
of which the accompanying illustration shows the aCtual 
size, weighs but 2 ounces, while an equivalent in glass 
plates and the necessary holders, would weigh 1 Ib. 8 ozs. SS 
Film development is simple and easy; easier than glass , FILM CARTRIDGE. 
Actual size for 12 pictures 
plate development. sngualgtaine. 


All Kodaks use Light-Proof Film Cartridges and 








can be Loaded in Daylight. 





Pocket Kodaks for 1% x2 pictures, - $ 5.00 
Folding Pocket Kodaks for 2 x 3% pictures, 10.00 
Folding Pocket Kodaks for 34 x 3% —! 15.00 
Kodaks for 3% x 3% pictures, - : '$ 5.00 to 18.00 
Kodaks for 4x5 pictures, - - ” 12.00 to 25.00 
Kodaks for 5x7 pictures, - : - - ; - 35.00 
Panoram-Kodaks for 334 x 12 pictures, - - - 20.00 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Kodak Catalogues free of all dealers or by mail, Rochester, N. Y. 
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the Frastman Kodak.” 





Film 
Quality. 


In the face of the united opposition of plate manufacturers and plate camera 
manufacturers the quality of our film has forced its recognition and use among 
the best photographers the world over. Convenience alone could never tempt 
the supporters of the photographic Salons to use film. If the results did not at, 
least equal those obtainable on plates, film would at once be discarded, for 
convenience is a matter of secondary consideration to the art worker except 
as it helps him to obtain the desired results. 

In the rendering of true color values, in giving strong contrasts without harsh- 
ness, and detail without flatness our films are unexcelled, while on account of the 
thin support and black paper backing giving no reflection, film negatives show far 
less halation than glass plates. 


BETTER THAN PLATES. 





“TI made an extensive trip through Mexico, taking my 6% x 8% 
camera and a gross of plates, but for hand work I fortunately chose 
your Bulls-Eye Special Kodak. I secured an invaluable collection of 
character studies, landscapes and startling cloud effects with the 
Bulls-Eye on Eastman films and without a color screen. I have nearly 
500 negatives and of these the films are by far the most satisfactory. It was 
a surprise to me to find that your films produce isochromatic effects.” 

OscaR MAURER, 
March 2oth. San Francisco. 


Eastman’s Daylight Loading Film Cartridges are 
Sold the World Over. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 








Kodak Catalogues free of all dealers or by mail, 
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DO YOU TRAVEL? 


Do you attend Races, Regattas, 
Hunts, or Athletic Games ? 
Do you sojourn at the Sea Side 

ot Lake Side? 


Nine-tenths of the most interesting happenings are 
before your eyes but beyond your seeing powers. 


Bausch & Lomb=Zeiss 


STEREO ase: 


are the most practical aid to vision because they havea 
Old Kind. Larger, Clearer, Sharper Field, Greater Stereo- 
scopic Effect, are Smaller, Lighter, more Conven- 
ient, and Elegance itself in construction. 
Any Power from Opera to Marine Glass. Booklet Free. 


Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 12 b Power, 
STEREO Binoculars, 8 Power. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
ahi saver. 5S a © N. St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
| State and Washington Sts., Chicago. 
asth St. and Broadway, New York 
325 Washington St., Boston. 
Photo Catalog on request. 





= , PREMO CAMERAS 
| ARE SO HANDY 


that you can take them everywhere. They 
are never in the way, nor out of order. 
Simple in mechanism and perfect in con- 
struction, they are always ready for use. We 
make a large variety of styles costing from 
$5.00 upwards, and fully guarantee each one. 


1899 catalogue sent on application. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL.CO. gly “EOCHESTER, 1. 





Ls 


rings 
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MONTAUK. 


>> We —=o——— 0 
ALWAYS STRICTLY 
HIGH GRADE. 


THE BAROMETER OF MON- 
TAUK SUCCESS IS THE CON- 
TINUAL INCREASE IN THE 
PERCENTAGE OF MON- 
TAUKS AMONG CAMERAS 
IN DAILY USE. 








MONTAUKS, CYCLE MON- 
TAUKS, LONG FOCUS, TWIN 
LENS AND STEREO MON- 
TAUKS. 


Catalogue for the Asking. 





G. GENNERT, 


Pale x ad 


13th Street and Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


ISsOYDS tanner BEDFORD 
Leo CAMERAS 


FOR FILM OR PLATES. 





No Other 

is why Lloyd’s 

Rotary Trimmer 

is such a success. Cuts for 

years without sharpening, and 
can’t get out of order. 

For Sale by Dealers. Circular Free. 


se bee rape 


| The above cut represents our Bedford No, 1, for 
} N | daylight loading, film cartridges, size of picture, 34x 3. 
vthing pertaining "6 «6CEvery point essential to the finest results, is embodied in 


Photograp Our discount sheet ac- | 
companies each one, giving lowest possi- this Camera. Ask your dealer to show you the 


ble prices. Sent for 20 —— 8. 
drew J. Li 


aya & Co., Dept. = BEDFORD NO. |, PRICE $5.00. 


Write us for Catalogue, 
Full information sent FREE on application. 


KOZY CAMERA CO. 


44 Bedford St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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‘*WELL ADAPTED TO SMALL QUARTERS.”’ 
Of the Blickensderfer Typewriter, the Chaplain of the 203d 
N. Y. Vols. says: ‘* For the military officer the Blickensderfer 
} is incomparable. Small, light, compact, strong, it is easily 
carried and easily kept and used in the contracted and crowded 
quarters of atent.’’ Weight six pounds, Prices: No. 5, $35; 
No. 7, $50. 


BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO., 


STAFFORD, CONN. 


825 Broadway, New York. 1002 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
148 La Salle St., Chieago, Ill. 18 Wall St., Atlanta, Ga. 


: 









Don’t fail to examine it, if you 
are thinking about a typewriter. 
Ask for Catalogue and the ad- 
dress of nearest representative. 
American Writing MachineCo.,316 Broadway,NewVork | 































Wellington No. 2 


PRICE SIXTY DOLLARS 


The Best all-around Typewriter yet produced. 
soUAL TO_ ANY ‘$100 MACHINE ON 
THE MARKET AND SUPERIOR TO ALL 
IN SEVERAL IMPORTANT FEATURES, 
A Practical Business-Like Typewriter at a Reasonable Price. 


( 
« 
( 
Money returned in any case where after 
ten days’ trial the Wellington does not r 
« 
( 
« 
q 








prove satisfactory in every respect. 
Our Illustrated Catalogue tells all about it. Send for it. 


The Williams Mfg. Co., Ltd., Box 41, Plattsburg, N.Y. 
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li Columbia BarLock 
TYPEWRITER 


RSID REE WOON RL DRAM SR 


| Within one week in January, 1899,we ay 
received an order for 87 JEWETT type- | Wise. modest,constant ever close at hand, 
i writers for the GermanGovernment and gts 
@ for 30forthe U.S.Government. Other Not weighing but obeying all command, 
makes were submitted in competition. § Such servant by a Monarch’s throne may stand. 

Typhi eee, 

° rite ° tS 

: ee noche FoR CATALOGUE & FuLt PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


DUPLEX-JEWETT TYPEWRITER CO. ¢ 
Stoo Locust St Des Moras, Towa.” |||COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER, MES. 


2 





SOTO 2 Tt RO A 40 SL 
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Ideal 
Fountain Pen 


A valuable convenience for all who write. 


It lightens labor, 
facilitates business, 
and saves both 
time and money, 


consequently it is adopted by the wise and 
progressive people of the day as their writing 
instrument. 

Large assortments to select from to be 
found in all cities. 


Catalogues furnished, 


L. E. Waterman Co., 


Largest Fountain Pen Manufacturers in the World, 


1557157 Broadway, New York. 
(6-99—R. of R.) 


29399929229999299992399929992292. 
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—of newspaper clippings are at this moment 
pigeon-holed in these United States, gathering dust 
against the time that will never be found to paste 
them in their owners’ scrap book. 


The Perfect Scrap Book 


—will take all of these clippings and quickly arrange 
them for instant reference at anytime. Tis paste- 
less, botherless, self-indexing—in short, satisfactory. 
A sample sheet and its time-saving possibilities in 
detail for a two-cent stamp. 

Library Edition, $3.00 | Business Edition, $1.00 


GEORGE C. BAKER, 
Department R. Albany, N.. ¥, 
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_—, roll (with roll 
front) front and lock) 


THe Rapip 


a 


BUYS THIS EXCELLENT 


12-DRAWER 


“MACEY” 


Filing Cabinet 


direct from the factory, freight 
prepaid, sent ‘On Approval,” 
to be returned at our expense 
if not positively the best filing 
cabinet obtainable at so low a 
price. 


Each drawer is fitted with a 
good index, label-holder pull, and a 
Strong #ickel-plated spring com- 
pressor. Front, top, and ends are 
best quarter-sawed oak with a fine 
piano-polish finish, At retail this 
size and quality sells for $21 to $30. 

WE PREPAY FREIGHT 
to all points east of the Mississippi 
and north of South Carolina, 
(Points beyond on an equal basis.) 





Write for our complete catalogue. 


= THE FRED MACEY CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 


Makers of Office and Library Samiare. 
CARD INCEXES., Before ou buy a card index it will pay and 
pay we 


1 to write for our complete catalogue. 














A. W. FABER’S 


original and well-known 


Siberian Drawing Pencils. 


Manufactory Established 1761. 


SeSBse 


FEE GALIA MT 





| In use for over cor years pay bidreoed by the most 
j eminent artists, designers, and professional draughts- 
| men; are made in sixteen degrees of hardness, un- 
equaled for delicacy of gradations, intensity of color, 
j and permanency. 

U See that each pencil bears the imprint: 

**A. W. Faber Made in Sosenyny 
j 
fu 
ul 
Il 


Graphite a Sibérie de la [ine Alibert 
A. W. FABER’S 
Round Gilt and Hexagon Gilt Lead Pencils 


For use in schools, libraries, offices. 


ih. W. Faber's Galculating auras. 


es ocala a = 
| 
ul 


For mechanically effecting calculations by 
logarithmic computation, 


A, W. FABER, 78 Reade Street, New York. 
u Established 1761. 

















bs= 


Also note che initials **A. W.’’ before the name of “ Faber.’’ 


Sse 
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and writ to stay 
when writ with 


Carter's 


> 


The writings of 
THREE 
generations prove it. 














$30, 0¢:.::“MAGEY” 
a EXCELLENT 


desk No. 10S direct from factory, freight prepaid, sent “On 
Approval,” to be returned at our expense if not positively 
the best desk ever sold at so low a price. 

This desk contains twelve ‘* Macey"’ improved drop-front file boxes 
(the latest and best ever invented), five complete letter-files in right 
pedestal under lock and key, large center drawer with lock, storage cup- 
board, extra wide drawers, closed back, base mold, balJ-bearing casters. 
etc. It is made of the best quality of quarter-sawed white oak with a 
rich polish finish, and at retail would cost $45 to $60. 











WE PREPAY FREIGHT :23"\pio spo she wise 
yond on an equal basis). 
Write for our complete catalogue. 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich., 


Makers of Office and Library Furniture. 
CARD INDEXES. 


Before you buy a card index it will pay and 
pay well to write for our complete catalogue. 






























Globe pence 
Furniture, ; 
» Filing Cabinets, Desks, 

: Partitions, Railings, 

Etc., built to order. 
Style, quality and fin- 
ad to wait the most 
exacting. 

Sketches and estimates fur- 


nished. Illustrated cata- 
logue—free, 


THE GLOBE CO., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cor. Fulton and Pearl Sts., N. Y. 


0000000 


‘* Save Twenty Per Cent. of a Bookkeeper’s Time.’’ 


Smith’s Adjustable Index Tags. 


Alphabets, 




































Names of Months, 
Accounts, States 
Cities, etc., Numbers, 
Printed or etc. 
may be : 
Written on. oe 
A Tag for ~ 
a or Moved— 
ac! she Stay—Don’t 
Account. xa Tear 
Plain Tags. Erasable Tags. 


USED BY: PopE Mr. Co., Hartford; CARNEGIE STEEL Co., 
LTD., Pittsburg ; CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, Chicago, etc. 
Catalog and Price List FREE. Sample Tag 5 Cents, 
CHARLES C. SMITH, Mfr., Exeter, Nebraska. 
Canadian Representatives: GRAND & TOY, Toronto. 

Mention REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 




















NO JOINTS TO LEAK-NO THREAD TO BREAK 
NO OLD FASHIONED NOZZLE TO GET STUCK 


For Sale Everywhere. Write for Booklet. Free. 


PARKER PEN COMPANY, 
40 Mill Street, JANESVILLE, WIS, 
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FOR THE OFFICE - 




















DICKERMAN’S DURABLE DESKS. 


This is positively the best vaJue among all 


site Js desks advertised in the magazines. If you do 
E not find it such your money will be refunded. $ 
= Best kiln-dried, fine-finish quartered oak or e 


curly birch mahogany finish. Heavy raised 
panels allaround. Carved drawer-pulls. Dust- 
proof curtain. Automatic locking. Cabinet 
igeon-holes, filing boxes, bronze label-holders. 
Bs inches long, 50 inches high, 34 inches deep. 


ae —__EXAMINE IT AT HOME... 


We pay freight charges both ways if not as represented. Delivered 
east of the Mississippi River. Send for Catalogue No. 71. 


AMERICAN DESK AND STOOL CO., 


Cor. Howard and Crosby Streets, - New York. 
Established 1868. 














$16.85 


Buys this No. 
209 Stafford 
Desk, size 50 in. 
long,45in.high. 
Made of oak 
polished,an- 
tique finish, 

with heavy base 'y 


on 


Nicely rounded 
corners, heavy 
double-deck top 
carved drawer 
pulls, ball-bear- 
ing casters, 
dust proofcur- 
tain locks and 
unlocks draw- 
ers, all im- 
provements. 4 2 3 
Unlikeother “> ache ie N oy, 

low-priced meas Taal ? j Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John 8t., New York. 
des*s, it has 
the heavy base narrow panels in ends and back. A 
FINE HOME DESK. OUR PRICEf. o. b. factory is 

















FSTERBROOK’S 


RELIEF PEN, No. 314.) 


EASE IN WRITING 
UNSURPASSED. 


20 other varieties { 50 styles, fine, medium 
of stub pens. . and blunt points. .. 


= Esterbrook Stee! Pen Go., 


all sidész 



































& a 
given. The cost of this desk with freight added is much less than for as good TYPEWRITE ER 
Shipped on approval. 9 


a desk from any other manufacturer. 


Ask for catalogue of Office Furniture No. 57, Household Furniture No. 58. 7 ’ 
Aino leycles, Retigerators, Sewing Machines-and Children’s Carages. "| $02 ultonst., New York. sell all mates ander half price. Don’t 





. S. ” Y Il. Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. Shipped for trial. 
E. H. STAFFORD & BROS., 18-26 Van Buren Street, Chicago, | Guaranteed first class. Dealers supplied. 62-page illus. cat. free, 





A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
IN YOUR OFFICE 
will demonstrate its advantages. 
Send for samples {a with prices, 
etc. Largest and most complete stock of second-hand Ty *ewriters of any house 
in the trade. Machines shipped, privilege of inspection. 


Title to every machine guaranteed. 
1 arclay tree New York 


B rk. 
FIVE STORES {s5,nromncia.strect Boston” Bie Wrandette pirect, Kanene City. 
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10 INCHES 











Perfection in Scrap Filing. [j= 

















by passing the top containing the caption through a slot from the back of the leaf and RILAND DISASTER 


attaching it to the front surface, which is gummed. The caption alone shows upon 
the leaf and indexes the article. The body, which remains in the back, is read by 
@turning the leaf over and up to the slot through which it protrudes. The leaves are 


) “Qf fine linen stock, and the binding of cloth substantially put together. 


THIS SMALL BOOK 
will file r5 clippings (from one inch to one column) to the page, and takes the place of 
the usual large volume. It is practical, neat, and handy. One of the few novelties 
worth investigating. Send forone. Dealers wanted. 


PRICE 75 CENTS. 





The Ready Reference Scrap Book. die as 
A SCRAP IS FILED ar aTceTy 
6 





STOCK QUOTATIONS 
































Sent to any address on receipt of 80 cents. 


CHARLES C. ELY, 56 B Warren Street, New York, ‘igre 
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who gains it by the experience 
of others. In painting why 





not avail yourself of the advice of 
those who have had the greatest experi- 
UNION ence — the painters. 
emma |e C tent tical paint 
omnes ompetent, practical painters every- 
meg OT where use Pure White Lead and Pure 
SOUTHERN be >: 
see sagan ce Linseed Oil, They know they cannot 
MORLEY te d hi ] 
saan cueveland afford to use anything else. 
ve sig B N: 1 Lead C P White Lead Ti Col d 
mmerweny poste QE, stefsttes ety chan Pamonet gi valable fermao and 





painted in different designs or various styles or combinations of colors for- 
The above are genuine warded upon application to those intending to paint, 


brands o, 
National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


Pure White Lead. 





ideal Steam Cooker Stamped Steel Sallings 


Cooks a whole meal over one beanet, on gaso- 
line, oil, gas or common cook sto 


Reduces Fuel Bills ‘One-Half 


Makes tough meats tender. Prevents 
steam and Seore. Whistle blows when 
cooker needs more water. urning or 
scorching sponsible. It a also Saar 
r er ents wante 
"TOLEDO COOKE CO., Bos 85, TOLEDO, OHIO. myer 











, FOOT & POWER 





DECORATIVE, DURABLE, AND BEST 
for all classes of Buildings. 
Send for catalogue, and give diagram and description of room for estimate. 


SWING For Fine Accurate Work stp FoR H. S. NORTHROP, 44 Cherry St., New York. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. 00. 0B a BOSTON OFFICE: Equitable Building, 


sp 





& IL IN. 








676 Water St, SENECA FALLS N.Y. 








If you 
wo" | We Offer You 
The services of one of the largest, 
Goin most compte and best-equipped 
offices of the kind in the United States 
for the execution of your plans. 


Build up-towdate Modern [P)wellings 


will fill your mind with new and 
Nor th valuable ideas and start you Price 


right on the most artistic of $1. 


or 
all modern styles, 
South Is rich in new designs and plans. 

















Colonial gems, artistic porches, grilles, interior views, decorations, 
etc., finely illustrated. A feast forall planning to build, beau- 
tify, or improve their homes. Cireulars and samples free. Book of 
low-cost houses and six months’ subseription to American Homes building 
magazine, 50 eents, 

GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Architects, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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i OUR EXPERIENCE HAS: TAUGHT. | 
Bis THAT” 


ARTA. A 
JOHNSONS — 

EPARED WAX 

stom dabes “ai 











|__ JOHNSONS PREPARED WAX. 
(SSUITABLE FOR POLISHING ALL FLOORS, 


PLAIN ORNAMENTAL 
HARDWOOD OR SOFT WOOD. 


ANY. ONE CAN APPLY IT. 
FLOORS POLISHED WITH IT CAN EASILY 


BE KEPT IN BEAUTIFUL CONDITION. 
V5&2 CANS 60¢ fir POUND, 
a-s“ase~ Soe. - 


JOHNSONS RESTORER. 
FOR CLEANING FLOORS 


THIS PREPARATIONWiut 
RESTORE ALL SOILED PORTIONS 
OF THE FLOOR WITHOUT 
INJURING OR REMOVING 
THE FINISH. 
ONE Qf SUFFICIENT TO KEEPA FLOOR OF 


ORDINARY SIZE IN FINE CONDITION FOR 


ONE YEAR. 
P.BOTTLE 75¢e4c" «=r. BOTTLE “Lasts 


JOHNSONS POWDERED WAX. 


BALL ROOM FLOORS. 
Gives a PERFECT DANCING surrace 
WITHOUT LABOR ano at sucHT 


EXPENSE 
ONE POUND SVFFICIENT FOR 
10,000 SQ. FEET. 
TL. PKG. SOt EACH, 
Ae got « 


WITH OUR WEIGHTED 
BRUSH iT REQuIRES 


LITTLE LABOR 
TO KEEP FLOORS 
INPERFECT CONDITION. 
25LB.SIZE 43.00 EACH 
fa 250.‘ 
































A SMALL SAMPLE OF 
FRE JOHNSONS PREPARED WAX. 
JOHNSONS POWDERED WAX 
WILL BE SENT TO ANY ONE HAVING A FLOOR. 
OUR PREPARATIONS FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS, 
S.C. JOHNSON, RACINE, Wis. 


ASK FOR CIRCULAR ON CARE OF FLOORS. 


—— 


saideniainiameaiil 



















































Steel Ceiling, 
Steel Rolling Shutters, Etc. 


(KINNEAR PATENTS.) - 


The accompanying cut shows ceili 
of our new quadruple tongue an 
groove joint on sides and ends. No 
nail heads visible. 


Catalogue upon request. 


THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO., 


Manufacturers, 


COLUIFIBUS, OHIO. 
CA GP GA LA GA GEG GA GA GA Ga « 
DYAYADY DY DY AY DY Ay Dy Dy ay aD 


Don’t imagine that 


HARDWOOD FLOORS 


are all alike. Quite the contrary. 
Some never look well. Some look 
well at first, but soon give out be- 
cause not honestly made. Others 
look well at first and continue to 
look well because they are honest- 
ly made. We guarantee our floors 
against all defects that may ever 
arise from faulty material or work- 
manship, and our guarantee is good. 
We can satisfy you on this point. 





- We could not afford to do this un- 


less we did our work well. All 
we ask is that the floors have 
reasonable care. We furnish wax 
and brushes for keeping floors in 
order. We will tell you all about 
these things if you will write us. 
Cataiogue free. 
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Hot Water 
Heaters» 


= SIMPLICITY AND POWER 66 D ¢ +99 Seamless 
For larger work, either our ** 400 ARE THE STRONG POINTS OF oric Heaters 


Series” or “Bright Idea’ Heat- 
ers are unvaryingly successful. In 7 Sizes.—For Hot Water or Steam 














They are made from one single cored casting without joints, and are specially suited for soeteeey areubaseen, etc. 

They have perfect circulation—are positive in action, will hold a larger body of fuel, and retain the heat longer than any 
other heater made. 

Any kind of fuel—hard or soft coal, coke or wood, may be used, as there are no surfaces to ‘‘soot”’ up. ; ’ 

The “ Doric”’ has given economical satisfaction wherever placed—its wonderful ease of management, power in operation, 
and moderate price leaving nothing to be desired. There is no heating problem we cannot solve. Let us know your require- 
ments, then we can send full information, 

Write for handsome illustrated book entitled “‘ How Best to Heat Our Homes.” 


GURNEY HEATER MFG. C0. ere tit mith Avery Cor. 8th St NY. City. 


Representatives: GURNEY FOUNDRY COMPANY, $f Queen Street Londen Ree 




















Every one who ever used an ordinary 
lamp in warm weather knows that the heat 
is almost unbearable. The Angle Lamp, 
however, is the exact opposite in this par- 
ticular. While more brilliant than gas or 
electricity, it gives no more heat, and in the 
summer itis the one—the only—lamp that 
can be used with comfort. Besides, there is 
NoSmoke, No Smell, No Trouble, 
and eighteen cents’ worth of oil burns for 
one month—an unparalleled economy. 

The feature of 

*NO UNDER-SHADOW” 
makes it unique—all the light falls directly 
downward. 

It is a perfect light for every purpose— 
homes, stores, churches, factories, offices, 
etc. Thousands in use—universally praised. 

L. O. Pederson, Kensett, lowa, writes: 
“I like the lamp very much; ‘t is splendid 
and gives a magnificent light in the room, | 
Better than any other light I know of.” | 

Ask for Catalogue R, showing all styles 
from $1.80 up. 


THE ANGLE LAMP GO. 
76 PARK PLACE ~—— NEW YORK. 


THE 


‘WARM WEATHER 
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Improve the decorative 
opportunity afforded by 
the chimney-piece—make 
it artistic and charming. 
e @ Let it reflect the beauty 
rtistic and richness of one of our 

Fireplace Mantels 

made of 

Ornamental Brick. 
Our mantels are the most stylish, most suitable, and most 
durable. There’s no other kind so good. Our customers 
say so. They are not too expensive and can be easily set 
up by local brick masons. If you are to build or make 
alterations, send for our Sketch-Book showing 59 designs 

of mantels costing from $12 upward. 


U 

fl 

U 

fl 

i PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO., 
q 611 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 
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The Great Majestic dite 
Combination Coal and Gas Ranges 


can be used separately or both at the same time for either 
baking, broiling, roasting, or hot water heating. You can 
either prepare a meal for fifty persons or one. You can 
bake the most delicate cake, roast a ham or “ roast” of 
beef, broil steaks and chops, make coffee, tea, and choco- 
late, cook six kinds cf vegetables, and heat 80 gallons of 
water all at the same time, or you can simply boil a cup 
of milk or water without the loss of a minute or the 
waste of acent. They are made in three sizes. The coal 
section is made entirely of malleable iron and _ steel, 
except the lining to the fire-box, and can be used with 
hard coal, soft coal, or wood. For strength, durability, and 
beauty they have no equal. Are sold at one uniform 
price all over the United States. They are made and 
sold separately if desired. 

If interested, ask us for “ Cost Saving”’ book. 
MAJESTIC MANUFACTURING CO., St. Louis, [o., or 
W. 5S. Hueston, . ° ° 108 Fulton Street, New York. 
J.D. Bangs & Co., . ° . 274 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Peter Paulus Hardware Co., . ° ° ° Milwaukee, Wis. 


Zahner & Battell Mfg. Co., . ° e Kansas City, Mo. 
Stratton & Terstegge, . ° > Louisville, Ky. 
Mellen & Hewes Co., ° ° ° ° Hartford, Conn. 
Milton Rogers & Sons, . ° . . ° Omaha, Neb. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Francisco, Cal. 


Curtin-Clark Hardware Co., . e 
Frederick, Nelson & Munro, . ° oe 
Lewis E. Spear, . .- 37 Market Street, San 


116,647 Nowin Use 
BIG SERVICE, LITTLE COST. 


Its convenient Hot Water Supply, so necessar: 
to any bath; and that it may be used in a bat! 
or any other room to equal advantage, in con- 
nection with water service, or independently, is 
what is making the “‘ Mosely ”? famous. 
Complete, with heater, $26.50 up, 
delivered east of Rocky Mountains. 
Monthly payments if wanted. Twenty 
styles. Send for catalogue of Tubs 
and Heaters. 
MOSELY FOLDING BATH TUB CO., 
358 ‘“*S "* Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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ARNICA 


TOOTH SOAP} 


Beautifies, cleanses, pre- 
serves and _ whitens the 
teeth, strengthens the 
and sweetens the breath. 
The World’s Standard 
Dentifrice for 30 years. 


Used in a million homes. 


~* powder, no liquid to t_..§ or 
to stain or soil garments. 
25c at all Druggists. 

° C. H. STRONG & CO., Proprietors, 
; Chicago, U.S. A. 
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! A Powder for the Feet. 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


‘ 
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> 
Allen's Foot=Ease, a powder for the g 
feet. It cures painful, swollen, smarting, 5 
5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

$ 

5 

> 

2 





nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting 
out of corns and bunions. It’s the great- 
est comfort discovery of the age. 
Allen’s Foot=Ease makes tight-fitting or 
new shoes feel easy. Itisacertain cure for 
sweating, callous and burning, tired, achin 
ehave over 30, 000 testimonials. TR 
D Sold by all druggists and 
t accept an 


Mtr Itr tt rtadadtudtdad > 





shoe stores, . Do no 
& imitation. Sent by mail for25c, in stamps, 
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AL PA 
: ‘omer FREE cyt Caser 
$ ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. ¥. | 
y fenti is le 








For toilet, desk, and ta- 
ble. DANIEL LOW, 
Salem, Mass. 


Sterling Silver. 





NEW [DEA IN TRUNKS. 


The STALLMAN DRESSER TRUNK 
CO! on new principles, 
Drawers instead of trays. A P ace 
for oversthing and everything in its 
lace. The bot le as 








P. tom as accessib 

thetop. Defiesthe bagg: masher. 

no morethana box trunk, 

ent OC. O. D., with privil of ex 

amination. Send 2c. stamp for illus 
trated catalogue. 

fF. A. STALLMAN, 
55 Ww. Spring St., Columbus, 0. 
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Reaches the maximum of perfection in the Detroit Jewel Gag 
Burns seven times as much air as it does gas; 
develops more heat than any stove made. The only efficient, 
only practicable method of utilizing gas and air for fuel. The 


/; has the most perfect oven arrangement ever constructed in @ gas 

range. The heat is distributed scientifically. The result is a rev- 

elation in the dainty art of baking. 

If you would know more about the convenience, the economy, the delight of 

coo ing by gas we'll send Avon a book on the pubject with recipes, free, 
ETROIT STOV. Ill. 
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WORKS, Detroit, Mich., Chicago, 
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canvas; at 

- to youupon mn Feceipt 0 or Fwy $3.50 
of ae pay the feist: you are east 
Rocky Mountains, #2 send 50c extra 

and Aw will pay the ree Sa com- 
anteed as epresented or 





HAGGARD & MARCUSSON CO., Mirs., 
416 S. Canal Street, CHICAGO. 














cla ERATORS 


Neer act10)-11 3° 


md 
For GENERAL LIGHTING Te 
i 


ECONOMY and LUXURY “IN LIGHTING 


SUMMER HOMIES. 


Suitable for any building anywhere. 
Cheaper, Better, Cooler, and Safer Than Kerosene. 
GENERATORS of any capacity. 


SEARCH-LIGHTS ita nty cutdcor'iliumination: 
Stereopticons, Foeusing Are Lamps, ete., at reduced prices. 


All our Goods are FULLY GUARANTEED. Address 


J. B. COLT & CO., Dept. Y, 3 to 7 W. 29th St., New York. 
‘Western Branch—Louis L. Davis, 189 La Salle Street; Chicago, Ill. 
Pacific Branch—Geo. Breck, 131 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Southern Branch—Robert Ranson, Manager, Atlanta, Ga. 











20 | (GUARANTEED 


NOT TO GIVE TROUBLE. 








Hartshorn 
Roller at 













The “Improved” Harts- 
horn roller is the result 











Sweet 


are the perfumes of a 
home kept clean. 
Varnish attracts dirt 
and holds finger- 
marks. House clean- 
ing is made easy with 


‘‘“Aquart’s’ 
Cabinale, 


a tonic to oil or varnish, and removes every 
stain; makes the finest cabinet or piano look 
bright as new. Contains no ammonia or 
acid; leaves a clean, fresh fragrance in the 
room. Used, now, twelve years in office 
and home. - Guaranteed to please abun- 
dantly, or all money refunded. Enough 
‘‘Cabinale” to clean and polish the furni- 
ture in five rooms sent prepaid anywhere 
in the United States on receipt of $1.00. 


AQUART CHEMICAL CO., "St. Louis, Mo, 





1201 Chemical 
a. 
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Your 
Choice 
in a 

Spoon 
Design 


Can be readily selected, and the 
quality of the geese known 
to be thoroughly reliable, if 
you ask your dealer for wares 
stamped with the trade-mark 


“1847 
Rogers 
Bros.” 


Over half a century of con- 
tinuous and successful manu- 
facturing has made this stam 
a guarantee of the best in sil- 
ver plate. Remember “*1847,” 
the identifying mark of the 
original and genuine ‘ Rog- 
ers’’ goods, 


Our 
Book 
Free 


It shows over fifty designs 
in spoons, as well as many 
kinds of knives, forks, berry 
spoons, cold meat forks, etc. 

’ Tea sets, tureens, baking 
dishes, etc., are also shown. 
You will get a hint of the va- 
riety of our goods, and the 
trade-marks by which the 
are easily distinguished, 
wherever bought, by sending 
for catalogue No. 53D. 


Conume® 
* 


MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA 
D0.; 

MERIDEN, CONN. 


Sold by leading 
Dealers everywhere. 





Tipped 
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To those interested in buying the better grade of Fine China 
and Rich Cut Glass, at prices always averaging ‘34less than 
elsewhere,’’ we mail on request our illustrated Catalogue 
No, 9 ( P), issued especially for out-of-town residents, 


50-54 West 22d Street, New York. 




















DORFLINGER'S 
\MERIOAN €Ub GLASS 
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VOCALION IS 


DISTINGUISHING 
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HE VOCALION is remarkably adapted for either church services 
or the private music-room, 
It is compact in form, occupying about one-third the space of a 
pipe-organ of equal capacity, and has a full, rich diapason tone-qual- 
ity, which, together with great delicacy in the string registers, especially 
fits it to accompany the human voice. 
We give here a description of our Style 22, to which we wish to call the 
attention oot all lovers of organ music, whose correspondence we invite. 
SEND FOR CATALOG C 
SPECIFICATION OF STYLE 22 
Compass of Manuals CC to A, §8 Notes, Compass of Pedals CC to F, 30 Notes 
GREAT ORGAN 
- Open Diapason, 8 feet 58 notes 4. Harmonic Flute, 4 feet 58 notes 
< Melodia . 8 feet §8 notes 5. Trumpet 8 feet 58 notes 
3. Dulciana 8 feet 58 notes 
SWELL ORGAN 
6, Stopped Diapason, 8 feet 58 notes 8. Violin Diapason, 8 feet 58 notes 
4 feet 58 notes 


7. FEoline . . . Sfeet s8notes 9. Principal . . 
PEDAL ORGAN 
10. Double Open Diapason, 16 feet 58 notes 11. Diapason Dolce 


MECHANICAL ACCESSORIES 


12, Swell to Great 15. Greatto Pedal 18, Bellows-signal 

13. Octave Coupler Swellto Great 16, Tremulant 

14. Swell to Pedal 17. Wind-indicator 
COMBINATION PEDALS 

19. Forte Great 21. Forte Swell 23. Balanced Swell Pedal 

20. Piano Great 22. Piano Swell 24-25. Great to Pedal, reversible 


The Combination Pedals are double-acting. The blow-lever may be oper- 

ated from either end of the organ by hand-power or connected with a motor, 
Cases in solid quartered oak. Richly finished. Illuminated-pipe front. 

Dimensions: 7 feet 1 inch front; 10 feet 1o inches high; 41 inches deep 


Vocalions range from $275 upward 





THE VOCALION ORGAN CO., 18 W. 23d St., New York City 
Chicago, Ill.: Lyon & Healy, Wabash Avenue and Adams Street 
Boston, Mass.: The M, Steinert & Sons Co., 162 Boylston Street 








music box made that changes 


The Sires, end alt 
ite tune Sheete cntcuimonitns 


PROTECTED BY PATENTS THE WORLD OVER. 
On exhibition and for sale by all leading dealers in 
musicalinstruments in theUnited States and Canada. 
MUSIC BOX 
SOM STI ba] $300. 


REGINA MUSIC BOX COMPANY, 


FACTORY, RAHWAY, N. J 


Salesrooms, Broadway, 22d St. & bth Ave., N.Y. 











ANGELUS ORCHESTAL 
PIANO PLAYER. 


IT PLAYS ANY PIANO. ANY ONE CAN PLAY IT. 
Invaluable for the country home, yacht, or wherever there fs a piano. 
Instantly converts any piano, grand, square, or ceright, into 

a self-playing piano, and no musical talent on t 
part of the performer required. 
Any of the following effects can be produced at will by -~ performer 
on an Angelus Orchestral Piano Player 
an play- 
plane with 
io and full orchestral Seal y coonbined 
all at the same time. 
There is no other instrument made that will do this, 
Handsome tllustrated booklet telling all about tt sent free. 


WILCOX & WHITE CO. 
New York Salesrooms, 146 5th Ave. Main Office and Factory, Meriden, Conn, 
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Some Splendid . Servings 


‘Libby’ = 


— 


Luncheons 


Troubleless meals—all you have to 
do is to serve—the very top of quality. 


_ Veal Loaf—a pleasing change for lunch. 

Ox Tongue (whole) — Unsurpassed — an 
ideal lunch. 

Compressed Corned Beef—Incompar- 
able—must be eaten to be appreciated. 

Peerless Wafer-Sliced Smoked Beef 
—An appetizer of unequalled merit. 

Pork and Beans—cooked with care— 
couldn’t be better—with or without tomato 
sauce. 

Deviled Ham, Potted Ham, Beef and 
Tongue make excellent sandwiches—every- 
body likes ’em. 

Put up in convenient size key-opening cans. 

** How to Make Good Pom to Eat,” gives complete 
list of our Luncheon = rn and how to prepare 
them. Yours for a posta 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
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Joys of 
Good Living 


are experienced by those who 
eat Granola, the ready-to- 
serve food. A combination 
of predigested grains, with a 
rich nutty flavor, containing 
three times the nutriment 
and strength-giving qualities 
of best beef. 

A few teaspoonfuls with 
the addition of milk makes a 
delicious meal. 

One meal one cent, in one 
second. 


_pAea ae af 


Made by the Battle Creek, Mich., Sanitarium 
Health Food Co. Sold by grocers. 

Sampie free if you mention the REVIEW oF 
REVIEWS. 
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Free, 


Protose is the latest addition to food sci- 

ence. A vegetable meat containing 25 per \ 
cent. more food value and 10 per cent.more ; 
fat-making properties than beef or mutton, ¢ 
with a taste that can hardly be distin- 
guished from meat, The result of exhaust- 
ive experiments by food experts. A palate- 


pleasing, nutritious delicacy. 


For six cents (to pay postage) and name of 
dealer who does not sell Sanitas Nut Foods \ 
we will send free a sample can and book- 
let telling how to prepare sixty delicious 
dainties from Sanitas Nut Foods, the orig- 
inal nut foods prepared in a scientific and 


_ digestible form. 


SANITAS NUT FOOD CO., 


75 Washington St., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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Swift’s Premium Hams 
Swift’s Premium Bacon 
Twins of superb excellence, select- 
ed and treated as only long experience 
in curing millions of hams and 
millions of pieces of breakfast bacon 
could accomplish. 


Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard 

Swift's Beef Extract — 

Swift’s Jersey Butterine 

Swift’s Cotosuet 

In a class by themselves — un- 
equalled and unapproached by any 
similar products. The highest grade 
of all high grades. 

Sold all over America 

Swift and Company, Chicago 
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PRODUCTS 












ready forevery emergency, 
showed their mettle in 1776. 








Pork and Beans 


with Tomato Sauce 


has been demonstrat- 
ed to be a most 
delightful and satisfy- 
ing dish; ready to serve instantly. A 
convenience to every housewife. 
table delight. Sample 

3 All grocers have it, or can get it. Sample can 
can for six cents. S with Book of Recipes, for 6 cents in stamps. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 356 Kentucky Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
“INSTANTLY AND DELICIOUSLY AT YOUR SERVICE.” 


























Van Camp's Concen- 
trated Tomato Soup costs 
but ten cents for eight 
servings—an economical 
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“Frozen 
Dainties” 


Free 


A standard work on 
making frozen desserts 
~—frozen creams, ices, 
sherbets, frozen frui 
etc. An illustrated book, 
bound in cardboard. Writ- 
ten by Mrs. Lincoln, author 
of the Boston Cook book. It 
devotes a few Wnees to de- 
scribing the HITE MOUN- 
TAIN FREEZER, = we send > 
Ask our r itpai 
dealer tosbow “eo lame 
YY, . name for 








For pres- 
ent thirst and 
future health 
drink HIRES 
Rootbeer (Car- 
bonated). A 
wholesome bever- 
age, a delicious 
tonic. The safest drink 
for anytime, any cli- 
mate, anywhere — at 
home, at work, awheel, on 
dining car or boat. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


(Carbonated) 


Sold everywhere by the bottle and case. 
Served at hotels, clubs, restaurants. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
GICILICICICICICICICIC ICICI DCD ICICICICICICICIEMES 
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Mountain 
Freezer. 















Mountain 
Freezer Co., 
Dept. R, 
Nashua, N. H. 
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VEGETABLES MAKE A FINE SALAD—BUT 


just as some people are ‘covered but not clothed,” so most salads are ‘‘ messed but not dressed.” 
es Durkee’s Salad Dressing and Meat Sauce. 
tisa 
fish, etc. p 





ure, rich, appetizing mayonnaise dressing for all kinds of salads and a delicious sauce for cold meats, poultry, 
: roduced by a house that has for years made salad dressing a study, and which possesses unequaled facilities for }, 
a the finest condiments in the world. 
REE. 


E. R. DURKEE & CO., 121 C 





Send for FREE booklet on ‘Salads: How to Make and Dress Them,” giving many valu- 
able and novel recipes for salads, sandwiches, sauces, luncheon dishes, etc. 


Sample ten cents. 


hariton Street, New York. 
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COLVMBIA:SOVPS fe 

PERFECTION: OF-CVLINARY-ART 

DB-VARIETIES ‘SVITING-ALL TASTES 
‘THE:MULLEN:BLACKLEDGE-CO- 


(gm Write for our prize storiette, ‘I NDIANAPOLIS: IND: 
‘6 The Conquest ofa Dyspeptic.”” 
























_ on the Box 


} guarantees 
| the contents 
1», to be the 

” most delicious 
product of can- 
Ef dy making skill. 
’ Always ask for 


Whitman’s 


Chocolates and Confections 
Sold everywhere. 
Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate 
is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and healthful. 
Made instantly with boiling milk. 
STEPHEN F: WHITMAN & SON, 











1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 
V fed tA NEL fe Mb NEEDS 
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making elements are used in ON 
manufacturing it. Wool Soap WN 
is positively safe for the aN 

GN 


Toilet : 


Wool Soap is made 
skin, and even for skin as 
delicate as baby’s skin. Only 
the best and purest of soap- YN 











for the 


Bath é 


SS “5 
Da 





‘‘All that’s good in 
Soups” is there—ready 
for use after heating. 





‘From Tree to Table,’’ a 
booklet descriptive of our 
products, for use of picnic and 
camping parties, mailed free. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. , Rochester,N.Y. 
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no discomfort to 
the wearer nor 
injury to his 
stockings. Clasp 
and trimmings 
are perfectly flat, 
smooth, simple; 
won’t break, can’t 
wear out. 


asc. pair at all fur 
nishers or by mail. 


easiest garter 
aman Can wear; 

the neatest gar- 

ter he can buy. 
Handiest garter | 
to put on, toad- 
just, to take off. ¥ 
Best silk elastic 
web, in all fash- 
ionable colors,” 


Pioneer Suspender Co., 718 Market St., Philadelphia. | 


A 





arriage 


is impossible with 
a leather heel that 
wears off at the 
edge, making the 
step insecure and 
irregular. 


Dykes 
Rubber 
Heel 


obviates jar of 
leather heel on 
pavement, gives 
secure footing and 
elastic step. Ap- 
plied to any shoe, 
With screen (pat- 
ents pending,) as 
shown in illustra- 
tion, the heel can- 
not work loose 
from the shoe or 
the rubber spread. 
Accept no substi- 
tute with washers 
—washers work 
loose. 


Graceful 4 































It fits any shoe—men’s or women’s—any shoemaker can 
apply it, any wearer will tell you its value, any dealer 
can getit for you, If he won’t, send outline of heel and 
50 cents for pair prepaid. 


J. L. DYKES CO., Russer Manufacturers, DEP oCxicaco 
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PATENT 
(| FASTENERS 


APPLIED TO 
Bachelors’ Buttons, Pencil 
Holders, Eye-Glass Hold- 
ers, Collar Holders. 

Sample of any of the above 
sent postpaid for ro cents. } 
Hose Supporters, CuffHold- ™ 

ers, Drawers Supporters, 
Skirt Supporters. 

Pair of any of these for 20 

cents postpaid, 
Key Chains. 

Sample sent for 25 cents. 

Nothing about them to break 
or get out of order. Hold with 

bulldog tenacity, but 

don’t tear tne tabric. 
Free: Handsomely 
illustrated booklet 
() sent on request. 


American Ring Co. 
, Box F, 
(] Waterbury, Conn. 
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This merit Ag ig dues to 9 the graduated | 


The “Ende model at > cents, TheC. S.C. | 
at 25 cents. Sample pairs postpaid on receipt of price. 
i Scarf fastener free to purchasers who also send name 
of their furnishes who does not keep them. 
HESTER SUSPENDER CO., 
30 Diente Avenue, Roxbury Crossing, Mass. 












_The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


i is an Essential of the 
| Well-Dressed Man. | 


ALWAYS EASY J 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


THE 














CUSHION 
BUTTON 


Lies flat to the leg — 
_ hever slips, tears nor unfastens. 


THE NAME “BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every loop. 


Sold Everywhere 


Sam ilk 50c, Cotton 25c. 
| oats pil receipt ‘of pales. 




















GEO. FROST CO. Makers 
Boston, Mass. 









“2 


Open Back and Front, 


Coat Shirts, 
Fancy Bosoms, 
and Cuffs. 


Price $1 each. 


IN ALL STYLES. 





Sold by first-class 
dealers throughout the 
United States. Lf you 
cannot buy these shirts 
of your furnisher, 

the manufacturers, 


Cu tte? & Ohodnctic. 


CHICAGO, 


Will deliver free of expense to any address in the United 
States, Six Shirts on receipt of Six Dollars. 


Send size neck-band_and sleeve. Also style bosom desired, 








eliable 
alston S tioes 


Refined 
Attractive 


Luxurious 


Serviceabie 


Tasteful 
Ornamental 
Noticeable 


$4. 


A health-giving, comfortable shoe, 


Send postal for catalogue, 


Ralston Health Shoe Makers, 


Campello, Mass. 
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” 35th 1899. 


Annual Statement 
OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE ‘COMPANY. 
Chartered 1863. (Stock.) Life and Accident Insurance, 
JAMES G. BAT’TERSON, Pres’t. 


Hartford, Conn., January 1, 1899. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


ASSETS. 


Real Estate, - . - - - - - 
Cash on hand and in Bank, - - - 
Loans on bond and mortgage, real estate, 


- $2,009,684.43 
Interest accrued but not due, - - - 


1,510,090. 17 
5, 785,923.99 
261,279.62 
1,182,327.64 
1,175,489.24 
824,697.95 


Loans on collateral security, - - - 
Loans on this Company’s Policies, - - 
Deferred Life Premiums, - - - 





Premiums due and unreported on L ife Policies, 251,120.97 
United States Bonds, - - 14,000. 
State, county, and municipal bonds, . - 8,614,032.5 
Railroad stocks and bonds, - - - . 6,658,373.37 
Bank stocks, - . - - : 1 06,1 122.50 
Other stocks and bonds, - - - - - 1,462,300.00 
Total Assets, - : i _ $25,315,442.46 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, 4 per cent., Life Department, - . - 18,007,596.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance, Accident Depari ment, 1,399,372.80 
Present value Installment Life Policies, - - 3044.00 
Reserve for Claims resisted for Employe' ers, - 430,101.55 
, Losses in process of adjustment, - . - 220,243.33 
* Life Premiums paid in advance, - - 35,267.68 
. * Special Reserve for unpaid taxes, rents, “ete., °9 - 110,000.00 
* Special Reserve, Liability Department, - - 100,000.00 
Reserve for anticipated change in rate of inter est, 400,000.00 


fae 


va 


eu 


$21, 209, 625.36 
#4,105,817.10 
&3,105,817.10 


Total Liabilities, - - . ° s 





Excess Security to Policy holders, - - 





Surplus to Stockholders, - - - - 


STATISTICS TO DATE. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Life Insurance inforce, - - - - 897 ,352,821.00 
New Life Insurance written in 1898,- - 16,087,551.00 
Insurance on installment plan at commuted value. 


Returned to Policy-holdersin 1898, - - - 1,382,008.95 
Returned to Policy-holders since 1864,  - - 14,532,359.52 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 

Number Accident Claims paid in 1898, - - - 16,260 


Whole number Accident Claims paid, - - - ' 324,250 

Returned to Policy-holders in 1898, -  - $1,254,500.81 

Returned to Policy-holders since 1864, - 22,464,596.75 
TOTALS. 

Returned to Policy-holders in 1898,- - - &2,636,509.76 


Returned to Policy-holders since 1864, - 36,996,956.27 


SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Vice-Pres’t. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. 
H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 
J. B. LEWIS, M.D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 


























99 COLLARS 
AND CUFFS 


“LINENE 





Reg. Trade-Mark. 


. convenient, economical, made of fine cloth, and 
finished alike on both sides in pure starch, The turn-down 
collars are reversible and give double service. 


NO LAUNDRY WORK. 


When soiled to be thrown away. Ten Collars or five pairs of 
Cuffs, 25 cents. By mail 30 cents, Send 6cents in stamps 
for sample collar or pair of cuffs. Name size and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. R, BOSTON. 
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Collar Button Insurance 


GIVEN WITH EVERY 


Krementz es 


One-Piece Collar Button. 


Made of one piece of metal without seam or joint. 


You get a new one without charge in case of accident of any kind. 
Best for LApIES’ shirt waists and CHILDREN’S dresses. The Stor 
of a Collar Button gives all particulars. Postal us for it. All 
jewelers sell Krementz buttons. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 62 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J 








‘Tae Marvex (jLove. 
(Registered.) 
IN ALL: DESIRABLE COLORS. 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


B. Altman & Co. 


NEW YORK. 
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(PCSTANDARD ARTICLES UNCLASSIFIED) 


SPAULDING & Co. 


Goldsmiths, Silversmiths CHICAGO: 
and Jewelers. : Jackson Blvd. cor. State St. 


The Wedding Gift 


Our offerings for suitable gifts are new and 
appropriate, with the added merit of highest 
quality and exclusiveness of pattern, and at prices 
varying to meet the requirements of all. 














PARIS: 
36 Ave de l’Opera. 


Our little book, ‘‘Suggestions,” free on 
request, makes selection easy. 


Spaulding & Co., Jackson Blvd. cor. State St., Chicago. 











B. Altman Go. 





NEW YORK, 
13899. | Inexpensive Floor Coverings 
S ‘ A ‘ for Country Houses 
pring ttractions. and for use during the 
N designing and producing our 1899 spring and Summer Months. 
ad a —— por > fol- 
ow precedents, but rather to make pr nts. ‘ ; ‘ 
This must surely create in all lovers of clever, cor- Chinese and Japanese Mattings. 
rect, well-mannered turnouts a desire to inspect our ; East India D._urries and 
freshest models, Mood} Mats. 
‘There now await your kind consideration many j ivia 
new, sstenasty interesting designs, some quiet, some Fiber Rugs.and Mats. 


spirited, but all fascinating in that they embody the ‘ 
best carriage thought and construction to date. We Ingrain Art Squares. i 
can but justly feel gratified at the high encomiums Smyrna, Wilton, and Axminster Rugs. 
already accorded our more recent productions. 

Mail orders, inquiries, and requests command 





most faithful attention. Oriental Rugs and Carpets. 
The French Carriage Co., : 3 
Ferdinand F. French, % 





83 and 85 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





5 oe 2 
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if att are suffering from any SKIN DISEASE, or IMPURE ane 





“‘Mother, where are the little red spots 
you had on your face?” 

“Gone, my darling. Sulphume and Sul- 
phume Soap have taken them all away.” 


SULPHUME 


will cure you, quickly. Price $1.00 per bottle, 
express prepaid, 

SULPHUME is dissolved sulphur, and 
will cure all skin diseases, It gives the bene- 
fits, at your home, of Sulphur Springs. For 
Rheumatism and Weak Kidneys it is par 
excellence. 

SULPHUME SOAP is the only soap 
in the world made with liquefied sulphur. That 
is why it is the only genuine Sulphur Soap. 
It has no equal for the toilet and the bath. 
Price per box (cates) 75 cents, express prepaid. 

A trial cake mailed upon receipt of 25 cts. 


SKIN BOOK FREE 
Drop a postal card and we'll mail you our Sulphume 
Book — in it you will find solid facts about the care of 
= skin and blood. 
our druggist can procure Sulphume preparations 
bi his jobber, without extra charge to you. 


Sulphume ben 125 Marine Bullding, Chicago. 





We ae an interesting prop- 


Amateur Photographers csiion’*Te wit pay you to 


tamp for particulars. 





Amateur Photographers’ Exchange, nr Bourse, Phila., 






DING VAPOR 
HAS A DOOR 





Pa. 








PROMOTES 
HEALTH. 







end for 















ustrated 
Catalogue, 
,§16 West 23d Street. 
New York: { 166 Broadway. 
Brooklyn: 6504 Fulton Street. 
Boston: 169 Tremont Street. 





ments to salesmen. MO) 
M’CREERY, 118 Summitt St., Toledo, O- 







Instruction by mail, adapted to 
everyone. Rn ye Approved. 


in- € 
structors. omy spare time only. § 
Three courses; Preparatory 
and College ‘Law Course; Y 
also Business Law Course. 77 
Improve yourconditionand /# 


AT 3 ese yee a noon 
rague Correspondence School 
HOME Sir? sater'hi 
Law, 28Tel. Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 
























10,000 


2 


RepeN aA 


CHICAGO 
127 La Salle Street, 


Saar ie 


Company. 





AGENCIES AS FOLLOWS : Pittsburg, James Phelan ; Detroit, 
Hunter & Hunter; Previdenee, R. I., Callender, 
MeAuslan & Troup Co.; Hartford ay Brown, 
Thompson & Co. ; "aes Francisco, lace Hardware 


H OM E NOW HAVE 


GOODFORM CLOSET SETS tx" ia 


$3 SETS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


For Men—6 Trousers Hangers, 12 Garment Yokes, 2 Shelf Bars, 1 Closet Loop. 
For Women—i2 Skirt Hangers, 12 Garment Yokes, 2 Shelf Bars, 1 Closet Loop. 
sets, one address, $5, prepaid by express. 


Sam le Sets roportioned as above, @1 each. 
mail, P centa, 4 Wrousers att toes 6 $150: bad AUT 


paid. Loop attaches to door or wall as qhown & in 
engraving. Booklet free. 






op $1.50 pi 





NICKEL TED. 


Chicago. 


FORM CO., \ 
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FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 


oo oo eent the f.lt. 


Ostermoor a 
Warning! 


We are the only makers and sellers of Patent 
Elastic Felt Mattresses and Church Cushions. They 
are NOT for sale at stores. Unscrupulous dealers are 
offering so-called /fe/t mattresses, “practically the - 
same as,’ ‘‘just as good as,” ‘‘ nearly identical to,’’ ei te. as ae = —_ 
&c., &c., ad nauseum. We desire to thank many r 
friends who have called our attention to flagrant infringements of our patents and trademark, which 
will have our immediate attention. Our label with name and guarantee on every mattress. 


The Ostermoor Patent S 
Elastic Felt Mattress, ’ 


Uf made in two parts, 50c. extra. 6 ft. 3in.by4ft.6in. Smaller sizes at smaller prices, Express prepaid.] 


is not for sale by anybody, anywhere, except by us. We repeat our offer of 30 Nights’ Free Trial, 
under the written guarantee that if it is not the equal in cleanliness, durability and comfort of any 
$50 Hair Mattress ever made, you can have your money back. Perhaps you don’t need a mattress now. 
Don’t let that keep you from sending for our FREE book, “Zhe Test of Time.’? Each book costs us 
25 cents, but we will get rich if we can interest enough people merely to send for it; write to-day. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, !23 Elizabeth Street, New York. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our book, ‘‘Church Cushions.” 


Domestic Water aan: 


S we are frequently asked whether 
our Rider and Ericsson Hot Air 
Pumps are arranged for pumping from 
deep wells (both open wells and arte- 
sian), we show here the engines ar- 
ranged for doing this kind of work. 
The Rider and the Ericsson Hot Air 
Pumps are as well adapted for deep- 
well work as when used for pumping 
from cisterns, rivers, or springs. 





























For further information 


send for Catalogue ‘‘O”’ to the nearest 
store. Calland see engines in operation. 


RIDER-ERICSSON 
ENGINE CO., 


22 Cortlandt St., New York. 86 Lake St., Chicago. 239 Franklin St., Boston. 
40 North Seventh St., Philadelphia. 692 Craig St., Montreal, P. Q. 
22A Pitt St., Sydney, N. S. W. Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba. 
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 FOUSE FURNISHINGS "3 
OUR BATH TUBS 


are warranted by us: 








and every warranted 





P»tub sent out from. 
‘ our works bears our 
trade-mark “«S. M. 
~~ Co.,” which is our 
guarantee that it is 
absolutely what it claims to be—the very best. 


THE STANDARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


(Booklet Free.) CaP eT Box C, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


531-3 Wood St., Pittsburgh. 81 Fulton St., New York. 109 So. Jefferson St., Chicago. 
18 So. 7th St., Philadelphia. 260 Prospect St., Cleveland. Court and Franklin Sts., Buffalo. 
10 St. John St., Montreal. 


‘Turkish Baths for 3 Cents. 


The best of all bath cabinets is now 
sold at maker’s prices direct to the user. 
Sold even lower than the inconvenient 
affairs that are advertised for this ser- 
vice. A tight, double-walled room, rub- 
ber coated inside and outside, and fitted 
with a door. Made so that merely tip- 
ping folds it into a6-inch space. Hand- 
some, convenient and strong, 


With this cabinet, Turkish, vapor and medicated 
baths may be taken at home, exactly the same as 
in Turkish Bath rooms. The cost is three cents 
per bath. Nothing else is so effective in keeping 
the blood pure, preventing sickness, stopping 
colds and curing most chronic diseases. Nothing 
else accomplishes perfect cleanliness, or so clears 
the complexion, so quickly quiets the nervous and 
rests the tired. The habit of Turkish bathing 
keeps the mind and body up to the highest vigor. 


The Racine Cabinet is guaranteed to be the best one on the market. We sell on ap- 
roval, to be returned at our expense if not satisfactory. Sold direct to users at from $5 to 
12., express or freight prepaid; alcohol stove, vaporizer and face steaming attachment in- 

cluded. Send today for our handsome illustrated catalogue, and order from that. 


RACINE BATH CABINET CO., 
Box D, RACINE, WIS. 


For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention this magazine. 
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aoe National Costume Series 


GREAT BRITAIN (Wales.) 


HE Welsh, or, as they call themselves, Cymry, 
are descended from the ancient Celts, and adhere 
with tenacity to the customs of their forefathers. 

They are a hardy race, brave and generous, but im- 
pulsive and irascible. 

Inhabitants of the rural districts yet speak the 
Celtic tongue and are superstitious and fanatical. 
The chief characteristic of their simple costume is 
the tall black hat, with wide, round brim. These hats 
are considered valuable heirlooms and are handed 
down through several generations. The current illus- 
tration in the Singer National Costume Series shows a 
Welsh mother and daughter wearing such hats, the 
daughter being seated at a Singer Sewing Machine. 

Singer machines are used in Wales almost uni- 
versally. .Forty Singer offices are conveniently located 
thraughout the country, so that Singer operators can 
easily obtain necessary accessories and their machines 
receive careful attention from Singer employees. 

The Singer Manufacturing Company. 
Offices in Every City in the World. 
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Feeding Cattle to Fat is 2 science. The 


money is made in 
feeding without waste or delay. Cattle lose time 
by overloading stomach. The corn-cob is better 
split than cut into blocks or ground to meal. 


Split Corn 


cannot be eaten rapidly as meal, nor does it lose 
out of the mouth while crushing. It is the only 
method insuring perfect digestion. Corn is easily 
split with our new machine. Horsemen use it. 














Baker’s Bedside Table. 


Adjustable for serving meals or for read- 
ing, writing, etc. Does not touch the bed. 
IN FOUR STYLES: Black enameled, 
$4; white enameled, $4.50; nickel-plated, 
$6.50; antique copper-plated (very hand- 
some), $7. FREIGHT PREPAID east of 
Mo. River and north of North Carolina. 

W. W. Godding, M.D., Supt. Government Hospital at 
Washington, D.C., writes: ‘* Please ship us four dozen White 
Enameled Bedside Tables. They are the best invalid bedside 
tables we have found, and we have tried several kinds.’ 
Interesting heetire mailed free. Be sure 

send for it, 
J. R. BAKER & SONS CO. 
83 Wayne St., Kendallville, Ind. 


‘eeee 
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Write for book illustrated and price list, free. 


POINDEXTER MFG. CO., = Indianapolis, Ind. 
























An illustrated 50-page 
linen-bound stiff-cov- 
ered book on the. °. 


Dress an 
are 
of the Feet 


By Dr. P. KAHLER 


A study of foot-comfort—how 
to secure it, with practical in- 
struction in the care of the feet, 
the kind of stocking and style 
of shoe towear.*.°.°.°*. 


It covers the treatment of ingrowing 
toe nails, bunions, corns, callosities 
of the sole, and distortions of the feet. 


This book is presented to those who apply 
—if by mail, send 2c. stamp for postage. 


DR. P. KAHLER & SONS 


Surgeon Chiropodists Established 1868 


: 928 and 930 Broadway, New York nt 


PULL 

















LOST 40 LBS. 


OF FAT. 
ARE YOU TOO STOUT? 


If so, why not reduce 
ur weight and be com- 
‘ortable? Obesity predis- 
poses to heart trouble, pa- 
ralysis, liver diseases, con- 
stipation, rheumatism, 
apoplexy, etc., and is not 
only Senet, but = 
tremely annoying to people 
of refined taste. We eS 
not care how many REDUC- 
TION remedies you may 
have taken without suc- 
we have a treatment 
that will reduce weight as 
thousandscan testify. The 
following are a few of 
thousands who have been 
reduced in weight and 
atly improved in health 

y its use. 
Reduced Mrs. M. 
ae Ottawa, IIL, 
78 lbs.; Miss M. Hoising- 


Mrs. HELEN Weber, of Merieten, 
Ohio, says: “It reduced my weight 
40 pounds without sickness or any 
inconvenience whatever.” 


Ibs.; Mr. W. A. Pollock, Hartington, 
Nobles, Racine, Wis., 54 lbs. 

We are going to give away barrels 
and barrels of sample boxes, /ce, 
just to prove how effective, pleasant, 
and safe this remedy is to reduce 
weight. If you want onesend us your 
name and address and 4 cents to pey 
for postage, packing, etc. Each box 
is sent ina ‘Lin sealed package with 
no advertising on it to indicate what 
it contains. Price, large size box, 
$1 postpaid. Correspondence strictly 
confidential. 





ton, Lake View, Mich., 50 
Neb., 50 lbs; Miss M. 











4] THE CLEN 
SANITARIUM. 


A delightfully located institu- 
tion, under control of regu- 
larly educated and experi- 
enced physicians for the 
treatment of the 


Eye, Ear, Nose & Throat 
Equipped with all appliances 


and therapeuticat agents recognized as va uable adjuncts, Absorp- 
tions by Cataphoresis, Electrical Osmosis, Systemic and other forms 
of treatment. Descriptive Pamphlet, together with treatise on 
diseases of these parts and their treatment, sent free upon request. 


Address, Dr. BYRON S. PALMER, Glens Falls, N.Y. 














Easy Walking, 
Increased Height, 
Arched Instep, 
Better Fitting Shoes, 
Ease and Comfort, 
Simply laced in the heel, felt. down. Do not 
shoes. Invisible, durab} 
cians. Raised or lowered 


in. 25c.; 34 in. 35c.; 1 in. r pair. 
7 AD ght name, size of shoo, height desired, and 2c. stamp 
for pair on 10 days’ trial. 


GILBERT MFG, co., 48 Elm St., Rochester, N. Y. 





uire larger 
healthful, recommended by 









& GOUT & RHEUMATISM 


Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. Poa 
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This Cut is 
2 Actual 


(4) FOR ONE DAY’S WORK. 


We send this Nickel-Plated Watch, alsoa Chain and 
Charm to Boys and Girls for selling 144 dozen packages of - 
BLUINE at 10c. each. Send your full address by return 
mail and we will forward the Bluine, postpaid, and a 
large Premium List. 

No money required. We send the Bluine at our own 
risk. You go among your neighbors and sellit. Send us 
the money that you get for it and we send you the Watch, 
Chain and Charm, prepaid. 

This is an A can Watch, Nickel-Plated Case, 
Open Face, Heavy Bevelled Crystal. Itis Guaran- 
teed to keep Accurate Time, and with Proper Care 
should last ten years. 

BLUINE CO., Box 506, CONCORD JUNCTION, MASS. 


The Old Reliable firm who sell honest goods and give Valuable Premiums, 








PREVENTS FALLING HAIR 
DANDRUFF : AND BALDNESS 





There are none so deaf 
as those who won’t buy 


Wilson’s &==" Ear Drums 


The only scientific sound conductors. 
Invisible, comfortable, efficient. They 
fit in the ear. Doctors recommend 
them. Thousands testify to. their At dry 5% stores and druggists’, or sent on approval, post- 


perfection and to benefit derived. paid, for $1.10 
GEORGE A. SCOTT, 


Information and book of letters from many users,free. R 85 Broad 
Wilson Ear Drum Co., 383 Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. ma, oO aa 
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Mr. Edison has. 
perfected the 
Phonograph. 










Leu , 








This is 
the 
Instrument. 





THE EDISON CONCERT PHONOGRAPH. 


It perfectly reproduces the human voice—JUST AS | 
LOUD~—just as clear—just as sweet. 


It duplicates instrumental music with pure-toned brilliance and satisfying. in- 
tensity. 
Used with Edison Concert Records (madé in Mr. Edison’s laboratory under 
his direct personal supervision) its reproduction is free from all mechanical noises. 
Only the music or the voice is heard. ; 
It is strong and vibrant enough to fill the largest auditorium. It is smooth 
and amg enough for the parlor. ‘ 
he highest type of talking machine ever before produced bears. no com- 
ona with the Edison Concert Phonograph. The price is $125. mas — 
Full particulars can be obtained from all dealers in Phonographs or by ad- ao 
dressing the National Phonograph Co., New York, asking for-Concért Catalagne 
No. 





TRADE MARK 


13. 
é Six other styles of Phonographs, including the. Edison Gem, price 
7.50. 
























OWN A A BUGG Y, 


Phaeton, Surrey, Carriage, Trap, ete., and enjoy to 
the fullest the pleasure of ownership. It’s easy.when you 
know how and where to buy. Itis not as expensive as you 
may have supposed when you buy direct from our factory. 


We have no Agents.esss; 


And are the Largest Manufacturers of 
Vehicles and Harness inthe World 
Selling to the Consumer 
Exclusively. 
We make 170 styles of vehicles anc 65 styles of 
harness. . You may not be accustomed to this 
method of doing business, but it will save you 
money. Don’t bu fp mee Fe this line until you 
get a copy of our large free illustrated catalog. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MFG. CO., W. B. Pratt, Secy., ELKHART, INDIANA. 
a iL 








18834—' ring Phaeton; leather top, long- 
Peal, axles, open rubber head apringn, etc, Price com- 
plete with side curtains, storm apron, lamps, fenders and 
shafts, $90, As good as retails for 140. 














No. T5—Single Breast Strap 
Harness with genuine rubber 
trimmings, $18.20. Same as 
) sells for $26. 4 
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WADE PRM PURITY-ABSOLUTE 

NICE SFRANCE ANG 0)) FLAVOR-UNIQUE 
FROM SELECTED (Sea) NOTHING FINER 
SOUND” OLIVES tai POSSIBLE 











ig z Z “=iGal 
@ Trensparentas: erystal. - The perfect ) 
4s cleansing properties and absolute // 
F) purity, as well as the refined and deli- ?? 
AY cate perfume of this toilet soap, have 3 
Y placed it at the apex of all. 


SOLD UNIVERSALLY. SAMPLE CAKE 15 CENTS. 
MULHENS & nner. U. S. AGENTS, NEW YORK 
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The value of your Silver A Silver Safeguard A proper silver cleaner 


consist not only of its keeps your ware as it 


intrinsic worth, but its SILVER came from the silver- 
beauty of finish or bril- smith, then half its charm 
liancy. That is greater L (0 to you was its brilliancy. 


or less according to the 7 A million houswives—by 
material you employ for POLISH. constant use—give silent 
cleaning; upon that de- proof that Electro-Silicon 
pends half its beauty— At grocers or postpaid, 15 cts. in stamps. is the only proper silver 


Trial quantity for the asking. 


lish. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., NEW YoRK. P° 


brilliancy— 











THE NATURAL BODY BRACE 


CURES AILMENTS PECULIAR TO WOMEN 
COSTS YOU NOTHINC TO TRY IT. 


Worn With or Without Corset. Indorsed by every Physician who has used it. 

If you want THE BEST REMEDY that the combined experience and 
skill of all ages has DEVELOPED for the discomforts and diseases of 
women—a remedy which rarely fails, which is always helpful, which 
avoids publicity, pain, and expense—then you want our Brace. Itisa 
boon to any weakly woman, a boon to the family,whose happiness is 
modified by her health and'temper. We take the risk of its pleasing 
you. Thousands of letters like this prove our assertions: 

“I suffered over twenty years with all that ‘female weakness ’ means— 
falling womb, giving way of limbs, numbness, backache, bearing down, 
painful menstruation, knife-like internal pains, whites, etc. Physicians 
and supporters always failed to cure me. I bought a NATURAL BODY 
BRACE a few years ago when I could not stand without fainting, It made 
anew woman of me, bringing me splendid health and happiness. 

**Mrs. IDA M. FULTON, Hebron, Neb., March 15, 1899." 

MONEY REFUNDED IF BRACE IS NOT SATISFACTORY. 

Write to-day for full information and illustrated book, MAILED 
FREE, in plain sealed envelope. Address 


NATURAL BODY BRACE CO., BOX 573, Salina, Kan. 


Every woman anticipating motherhood should have this Brace. 


SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION fole] ime) ae \:18 4 ADJUSTABLE TO ANY FICURE. 

















KNOWLEDGE THAT PAYS 


‘ Recommended by brainy, thinking people. Idle moments made profit- 

able. Phenomena of success attained by thousands following my marvel- 

ous methods. Fame euebeits and nothing equaling it extant. Write at once; only limited number received at 
present prices, which are entirely inadequate with value imparted. Thousands of letters like these. 

Rev. S. J. Carlock, San ait Cal., writes: “Every moment brings its own reward and life grows_sweeter and better every 

day. Nervousness cured, health ‘increasing, mind clear. Others are swayed by the resistless force. I have always believed ina 


perfect life, but now | realize it 
. Henry, Evaamon. iils., writes: “You have helped me to overcome all obstacles and the returns physically and mentally have 


surpassed even 1 
. Seefeld, Philaictonia, Pa., writes’ “If down in the world, with no confidence in self, this study oy yl! bring success; if already 


successful it will bring more. By your teachings 1 can truthfully say all my ambitions have been 
Distance no bar to success; patrons in all parts of the worid; business entirely by mail. 
“KEY TO POWER" jocts. or tacts. and oir ane of three ministers, lawyers or doctors. Circulars ¢@ 


énmediate applicants, Address, PROF. L. H. ANDERSON, R. R. 69, MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO, ILLUS 
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TOILET ARTICLES 





THE most fraudulently and flagrantly counter- 
feited article on the market to-day is the genuine 


Johann 
Miaria 
Farina 
Cologne 


Old customers are hard to deceive. They may 
be misled by the bottle and label, but they Anow the 
Cologne. You cannot be deceived if the label reads: 
Johann Maria Farina, GEGENUBER dem Julichs 
Platz—the word “gegeniiber’’ must appear or the 
bottle is a worthless imitation. Send _for circular. 

Each bottle also bears the label ot 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 


SUPERFLUOUS 


HAIR. 


My Assertion. 


An undesirable growth of hair on the 
face, neck, or arms can be removed quickly and future 
growth prevented. I know whereof I speak, being & 
regular physician and having had years of ex~ 

erience with women’s troubles. My success has 
Ra me to publish this announcement for the benefit of 
those living remote from New York who are suffering the 
untold annoyance of superfluous hair, and many of whom 
have wasted time and money in useless preparations. 





Harmless and Effectual. 


If you will sit down to-day, write me I wil 
ry | to you telling you of the best treatment of superflu- 


ous hair I have ever used, and, if desired, will not only 
promise to keep the undesirable hair 
from your skin forever, but will give the same 
attention to your matter by correspondence and 
proper treatment as if you were to come hete te 
my parlors. Being a woman, I know the delicacy ot mat- 
ters like this, therefore ptyve you my assurance 
that correspondence will be held strictly confidential. 
Address, inclosing two stamps for sealed reply and 
brochure. Mention this magazine in writing. 


Mrs. ANNA CROSS, M.D., 
No. 3 West Twentieth St., New York. 











ETH WHITE 
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Osteopathy is a method 
of cure founded on the 
truth, learned by scien- 
tific study of the human 
body, that the human 


body has in and for itself, 
WRITE when properly treated, 
FOR ; the best of all restorative 

BOOKLET and curative powers, 
_ ON The Osteopath bases his 
OSTEO- work on the demonstra- 
ble fact that the body 
PATHY. contains within itself, 
when rightly directed, the 
power, in most cases, to 
restore itself to health, or, 
in other words, to cure 

disease. © 











' Address, 
WILLIAM W. BROCK, D.O. 
134 State Street, 


MONTPELIER, - - VERMONT. 

















We are satisfied to put it like this: 


Coke Dandruff Cure cures dan- 





druff ; if it doesn’t cure yours we give 
you back your money. | | 

We think that takes it out of the 
class of so-called “cures” which do 
not cure. 

Coke Dandruff Cure prevents fall- 
ing of the hair ; strengthens and stim- 
‘ulates it; cures dandruff. 

One dollar a bottle of druggists; or by express prepaid. 


A. R. BREMER COMPANY, 


CHICAGO. Se 











j We want to send you, absolutely 
Sree, a box of 


KASKOLA 
TABLETS, | 
THE ONLY: 
CURE FOR 
STARCHY 
INDIGESTION, 


on condition that if they benefit you 
you will send us the regular price 
(soc.) within 10 days. If they do not 
benefit you, return what are left and 
no charge will be made. 


Kaskola Tablets are the form in which Taka- 
Diastase, the only digester of starchy foods, is 
offered in general sale. The Medical Times (N.Y.) 
calls this remedy “ What the medical profession 
has so long been seeking, * * * a@ reliable 
treatment.” 


THE P. L. ABBEY CO., 
Walbridge Street, Kalamazoo, [lich. 
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Time 


is all cancer needs to work 
its destruction. At the very 
first indication—stinging irrita- 
tion about face, breast, or 
wherever—you should write 
for our booklet, ‘Plain Talk.” 
Cancer is not dreadful nor 
incurable if not grossly neg- 
lected. We have cured over 
4000; many old people; 64 
physicians. Bye’s Sooruinc, 
Batmy OILs give instant relief 
from pain and cure angry skin 
diseases. Will give you home 
treatment if desired. Send ad- 
dress of some friend or relative 
who may not see this ad. 


DR. B. F. BYE, L Box 246, Indianapolis, Ind. 
——— 
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FORGOLF RASH 


Heat Rash, inflammation, itching, irritation, and 
chafing, undue or offensive perspiration, and many 
sanative uses, nothing is so cooling, purifying, and 
refreshing ae a bath with CuTICURA Soap, greatest 
of skin beautifiers and purest of toilet soaps, and 
gentle anointings with CuTicuRA, the great skin 
eure and purest of emollients. 

Sold rameters. British depot: F. NewBery & Sons, Lon- 
don. French depot: 1pY, Paris. Australian depot: K. 


— wns & Co., ay aney. ‘Porrgr DRuG AND CHEM. Cozp., Sole 
ps., Boston, U. 8. A: 

















AST: HMA CURED 


66 T have suffered a great many years 


from Asthma, Catarrh and Bron- 
chitis. Tried a great many supposed 
remedies without success. Beingin my 
80th year, I had despaired of ever being 
restored to health. But as good luck 
would have it, I took the advice of a 
= and tried the Electropoise. 

w I feel as though I had a new 
ieien A on life, am entirely cured of the 
complaints, and have enjoyed good, 
health for twelve months. 


P. C. GAYETTY, 
No. 1647 Market St., Oakland, CaF. 


The Electropoise, if used in time, will prevent, 
as well as cure, Asthma, Hay Fever, and Bron- 
chitis, phe Dyeperet, gr er ieee 
nia nny postal will secure our e 
illustrated booklet pag) 
THE ELECTROPOISE CO., 1122 Sretren! New York 








Cures 
Without 
Medicine 
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Paralysis Conquered. 


Dr. D. D. Richardson of Chicago, Specialist in 
Paralytic and Pelvic Diseases, discovered the 
Pneumo-Electro-Chemic System of treatment, 
which is a revelation in modern medical science. 

Paralysis, Nervo-Vital, Pelvic and Reflex Nerv- 
ous Diseases yield to the positive curative effects of 
natural forces, as embodied in this original systeza. 

His is the only method which liberates Nerves 
from obstructive organic animal deposits (toxines, 
blood poison), re-animates vital power and assists 
nature in the reconstruction of impaired nerve cells. 








D. D. RICHARDSON, M. D. 


Nervo-Vital and Reflex Nervous Diseases are 
frequently due to Varicocele, Hemorrhoids, affec- 
tions of the Prostate and associate diseases of the 
Pelvic region. 

Varicocele, often the cause of Paralysis, is cur- 
able in five days. 

The correct diagnosis of Locomotor-Ataxia, 
Hemiplegia, Paraplegia, etc., in their early stages, 
from Rheumatism, Neuralgia and other simulating 
diseases, is fully explained in his book, which is 
sent sealed free, upon receipt of ten cents to cover 
postage. Describe your case as you understand it, 
ask direct questions you wish answered and your 
letter will receive Dr. Richardson’s personal at- 


tention. Address: D. D. Richardson, M. D. 
THE RICHARDSON SANITARIUM, 


1250-1258 Michigan Boulevard, - ~- CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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Through the Thousand Islands and Down the 
St. Lawrence. Shooting the Rapids. 


You can start at Denver, Col., go to Niagara Falls via 
rail, down Niagara Gorge on electric cars, past Whirlpool 
and Rapids at the water’s edge, cross Lake Ontario to Toronto, 
then through the Thousand Islands and St. Lawrence River 
Rapids to Montreal, and return by rail, for $81. If you 
live east of Denver, it will cost you less; if farther west, a 
little more. 


Our booklet, “‘Lake and Sea,”’ suggests 


Summer Tours $20 to $100, 


illustrates them with beautiful photo-gravures and half- 
tones, and gives valuable information to the contemplating 
summer vacationist. It is free. 

Give us some idea of how long you can take for a summer outing, 
how much you want it to cost you, etc. Ask for any information you may 
desire about any trip you may have in mind. We will cheerfully answer 
any and all questions, and can make suggestions from the experience of 
others which will save you money and enhance the pleasure of your summer 
outing. We may be able to suggest just the trip you have been looking 
for. It will cost you but two cents postage. Address 


Summer Tour Department, Wabash R. R. 


1007 Lincoln Trust Building, 
ST. LOUIS. 














NERVE STIMULATION 
begun at any point results in 
stimulation of entire system. 
Stimulus becomes greater and 
greater as it passes through each 
nerve center—increases in vol- 
FP eRrata aati 

» DY ratory spatting, 
sends stimulus to nerve centers 


In Nervous 
Troubles use 
the Vibratile. 


nerve impulse that overcomes 
forces and influences which pro- 
duce pain; restores harmonious 
Nervous activity. Physicians 
who have used the treatment in 
¥% actual size. cases of NERVOUS HEAD- 


The VE ahilinks HE, NEURALGIA 
ee LAR RHEUMATISM, INSOM- 


An artistic booklet giving full details of this instrument will be sent free | NIA, etc., know these things to be true. The 
on request ; or the instrument itself, complete with electric battery, will be sent | instrument vibrates five thousand times a minute. 
by express C. O. D., with privilege of examination. Price #70. Is under perfect control—switch regulates the force. 


THE VIBRATILE CO., 607 Isabella Building, CHICAGO. 
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Mixture 


A Centlemais Smoke 


is the best known and most 
popular ay Oe smoking 
tobacco sold in America. 

A liberal sample—enough for 
a proper trial of Yale Mixture— 


will be mailed prepaid anywhere 
for 25 cts. Send postage stamps. 














Marburg Bros., The American Tobacco Co., 
Successor, Baltimore, Md. 


If you smoke it - 
in your pipe 
“It’s Good” 


ale 








One Reason 


that so many men are now smoking 


VAN BIBBER 
Little Cigars 


is, that they are the most satisfactory short smoke 
for all times and all places. For this reason they 
are economical and appeal to every smoker’s 
common sense—through his pocket! 


They are little cigars 


made with all the expert care and of the very high- 
est ~ of imported whole leaf tobacco that is 
used for the most expensive cigars. 





Try one bundle of 10 


You will find many uses for them when you know 
them. At all dealers—or trial package of 10 will 
be sent by return mail in souvenir pocket pouch 
on receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 
A Solid Silver curved box worth $15.00 made to 
hold 10 Van Bibber Little Cigars given FREE! 
Write for fac-simile booklet of all particulars. 


H. Ellis & Co.; Baltimore, Md. 
The American Tobacco Co., Successor. 











Jenkinson’s 
Stogies 
100 for $1.50, 


EXPRESS PREPAID. 











it came in an expensive box witha 
nar 08 label of many colors? 

ese things cost money—and 
you never get the money back. 

Our Stogies are made of the same 
tobacco high-priced cigars are made 
of. You can’t get a better smoke be- 
cause there is no better tobacco. If 
our cigar-makers made this. tobacco 
into cigars you would. have to pay 
cigar prices. ‘Time costs money and 
the making of cigars is slow and par- 
ticular work, 

Stogie making is quick and. easy. 
The result is J smokes at the 
price of 15, 

Send us $1.50 for a box of 100 of 
our “Standard Hand-Mades.” We 
will give you $1.50 for 90 of them if 
the first 10 fail to please you. 


The R. & W. JENKINSON CO., 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
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WERNICKE ELASTIC BOOKCASE 


‘A SYSTEM OF UNITS.” 










Always complete but never 
finished. Small enough for 
10, large enough for 10,000 
books. Varieties to suit 
every taste and require- 
ment. Dust proof - glass 
doors, and every feature 
of a perfect and beautiful 
bookcase. Sent anywhere 
on trial and approval. 


Wernicke pays the freight. 


THE WERNICKE CO., 
154 S. Ionia St., 


Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S, A. 


FREE BOOKLET AND LIST OF DEALERS FOR THE ASKING. 





egeccoenr 




















For the Home, Library, Sick Room, Studio, Ofiice, School Room. 


J THE STANDORETTE ~~: PRESS CLIPPINGS 
n Invelid’s Mand, Easel, Reading e 


eT bas sowing We can, send you the very best things on any conceivable 
- Poa ja, . tandsome subject from thousands of newspapers and periodicals, Lecturers, 
P pa actly folded; teachers, preachers, public men and women, amd any one interested 
ipped in in any particular subject will find our services valuable and inex- 


ij bom ix21x2%;. 


pensive. 
Thousands in rt Write to-day for. booklet explaining the uses of press clippings. 
use giving the L- 4 ‘ ‘ 
best of satisfac- f —_ » se Terms: $5 per one hundred items—$2 per month up. 


tion, Shipped 
freight paid. If not as repre- CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CO., 
sented, money refunded, 


Light, durable, ornament- Operating BuREAU oF Press CLIPPINGS 


enameled fu Black Pei . - . |’: car Cuicaco Press CuiippinGc Bureau, 
n) a \ a men’ are 
ahtpma ie.» Our booklet mailed free... °{ 4 56 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 


D. H. ALLEN & CO., Miamisburg, 0. 



























OE OOO 
Shi ~~ bat from factory at 
This h B Q5 acto rice. It’s equal retails 
a we a 0 any ureau, from ats oy aperards. Ma 
: carefully selected s' richly 
finished, hand carved, built up drawer work, perfect in construction, 32x28, beveled French Plate Mirror, triple-swell front Luse. 


Made also in selected quarter sawed Golden Oak and Bird’s eye Maple. Chiffonier and 
Dressing Table to match. Other special bed room pieces. Catalogue free. 


crest Hartwell Turkish Arm Chair 
por Rocker pre, $28.75. gases tetas 


has genuine 
cushions, full tufted back, leather fringe, pleated edges, me. quality machine-buffed § 
leather, choice of color. We guarantee these chairs to be absolutely perfect in construc- 
tion and material. Anything near their equal sells at retail at $45 and upwards. 

ELEGANT LEATHER IAL. COUCH st as great a bargain, 
Description and prices on roqueet. All goods shipped on approval to be returned at our 
a if not as represented in every particular. 

Estimates and Specifications made for completely furnishing and equipping 
private resid public b clubs, etc. Correspondence solicited. 

We Prepay Freight to all points east of the Mississippi and north of the 
Tenrtessee « ers v when | cash accompanies order. Points beyond on equal basis, 
RR teeta ket Nat. oe or wisi Lines of ich wee sae sy Cincinnati,O. 

Makers of Specia 0! le 
THE HARTWELL FURNITURE CO., 220.222 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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ANOTHER STEP FORWARD 




















New $18 
Gram oPlone Now Ready 


Positively a Better Instru- 
ment than the $25 Model 
of 1898, hitherto the best 
Talking Machine on the 
market | 


Flat, Indestructible Records Signed by the Artists 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


Special to Actual Subscribers to the Review of Reviews 





We want you to hear the Gram-o-phone. No other talking machine 
will give you any idea of what these wonderful sound-reproductions are like. 
If no dealer is convenient, send $5, as evidence of good faith, and we will 
ship you our new $18 machine and six of our standard, signed, indestructible 
50-cent records, your own or our selection. If you want to keep it, send us 
the balance, $16. If not, return within twenty-four hours and your money 
will be immediately refunded, or for one dollar extra you can pay in i=stall- 
ments. 


NATIONAL GRAM-O-PHONE CO., 874 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


SHERMAN CLAY & CO., San Francisco, Pacific Coast Agents 
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100 FOR $1.00 

















The Finest 
Short Smoke 
Made. 


The Benedicts are cigars in 
everything except size. In that 
respect they are overgrown 
cigarettes — three and three- 
quarters inches long. 

Most men smoke something 
like half a cigar and throw the 
rest away. There is as much 
smoke in a Benedict as there is 
in the part of a cigar the aver- 
age man smokes. 

There is nothing to throw 
away. The last whiff of a 
Benedict is as mild and cool 
and sweet as the first. 


There are othershort smokes, 
but the Benedict is entirely 
different. 

It is a strictly clear Havana 
filler—the first ever sold for a 


cent. 

Hence there’s the same dif- 
ference between Benedicts and 
other short smokes that there 
is between Havanas and other 
cigars. 

For $1 we will send you, 
prepaid, a box of 100. If you 
don’t like them send them 
back and we'll return your 
dollar. 

BENEDICT & COMPANY, 


323 East First Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


REFERENCE: The Third, the Fourth, or 
the City National Bank of Dayton. : 
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THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA, 


WEST BADEN and 
FRENCH LICK SPRINGS, INDIANA. 


These Springs are almost miraculous in their healing powers, and thousands make their pilgrimage 
thither every year. They cure or benefit almiost every known disease. Eight entirely different Springs. 


SISK a 


BOOKLET FREE. Through sleeper from Chicago daily via 


City Ticket Office: 
232 Clark Street, Chicago. 


- THE CHICAGO BEACH. 


A HIGH-CLASS RESIDENTIAL, TOURIST AND TRANSIENT HOTEL. 
Cost, furnished, $1,000,000. 
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A Seaside Resort with all advantages of a great city. Ten minutes from financial 
and business center of Chicago. Conducted in a manner to attract 


the best patronage. Illinois Central, Big Four and Michigan Central—53d St. Station— 








adjacent to hotel. 
1,000 feet broad veranda, swept by cooling breezes. George B. Ross, Manager, 
Write for handsome booklet. Address, 51st Street Boulevard, Chicago. 
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A Bad Example. 


5,000 years at the same stand—yet no one knows what for. A sphinx 
is certainly not a good example for a business man. Wherever there is to 
be selling, there must be telling. To-day the way is by means of news- 
paper and magazine advertising. Even here there are many bests—the 
best experience to be consulted, the best publications to be selected, the best 
prices to be obtained, the best advertisements to be prepared, the best serv- 
ice to be assured. In our effort to sell good advertising we seek a chance 
to tell about these bests. We would appreciate an opportunity to tell you. 


Write or wire or phone to 
_N. W. AYER & SON, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Tis a dream realized when 


you ride on Rubber Tires. | 

















Kelly-Springheld Tire 


Theonly successful Rubber Tire in the world. The 
one that has stood the test of time. The genuine 


has “Rubber Tire Wheel Co.” molded in the rubber. | 


All good carriage manufacturers and dealers handle them. 
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The Commercial Triumph of the New American Territory. 


rhe Advanced New Era Standard of Excellence in Cigar-leaf, hand-made, ‘‘Lucke’’ Style. 
Investigate ! 


This is worth knowing about. 
The smoker who remains ignorant of what this product is, cheats himself of both money 


and satisfaction. 


THE LUCKE 


OLLED CiGA 


BOX~502° $1.25 


BOX OF 100, . « $2.26. 


ricer A PERFECT FULL SMOKE i?! 






















A tree-draft quick roll of the finest ater steck now obtainable In the world. 
This stock is a choice selection from the loam soil, new growth Porto Rican crops, for gaining the control of 


which our firm excited so much comment last fall, Experts pronounce it fully the equal « of the finest Cuban Vuelta 
crops of former days. Wholly of a different class from coarse, flavorless and which are 
entirely unsuited for cigars. A relief also from the inferior Havana stock this country has been getting from Cuba 


for some time past. 

Send for a box and smoke a few. If to your taste they’ re not eloquent arguments for ‘‘colonial’’ develop- 
ment—1f not equal in flavor, draft and true satisfying of and smokers of fine cigars 
write us that in flavor these goods are far superior) to any 2 for 2&¢. or 3 for 50c. cigar you can buy today—your 


money is on call—we will return same at once. 
WE ALSO OFFER 
A REVELATION TO THE AMERICAN SMOKER IN 


LUCKES’ ROLLS 
BOX o* 100 "$1.00 


Four Inches te length, made of stock from same crops asthe Lucke Rolled 
Cigar, which is revolutionizing American cigar trade. 

The common small cigar made from ‘‘scrap"’ stock,—the offal of cigar factories and, latterly 
, of course, leavings from a cigar stock that is the worst "that ever prevailed in the United States, — 

have created a natural prejudice against the small cigar. 

“Lucke’s Rolls” are not made from scrap of any kind. 

**Lucke’s Rolis*’ have a Long Filler. 

It is the best fl d long filler obtainable to-day. 

“‘Lucke’s Rotis"* are made of three layers of fine, clean leaf rolled up in a wrapper. 

*‘Lucke’s Rolis’’ are not merely the best short smoke. They are a small cigar, every 
whiff of which is a pleasure to the tobacco connoiseur. 





























IF YOU DON’T FIND IT SO 


—we present you with the number of smokes it takes to find it out, and 


WE REFUND ALL YOUR MONEY. 


No expense to you, no arguments and no delay about it. Remit price of goods only, we prepay delivery. 
J. H. LUCKE & CO., 9 cePrsSfucxe"stocn* CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Most Extensive Manufacturers in the World of Fine Special Goods 
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Opportunities for 
making money are 
published daily in the 


THE 
WALL STREET 
JOURNAL 


HAS been the first to show great 
values in low-priced securities in 
the past and it will continue to do 

so. It has made money for its readers 
and it will make money for you. It 
is the original source of all genuine 
financial news, and it is always abso- 
lutely reliable and correct. It serves 
no interests but its readers’. 





Two Weeks’ Trial er 
24 cents iain 











Three cents daily, on all news 
stands. Eight dollars a year. - 


DOW, JONES & CO., 


42-44 BROAD ST., NEW YORK. 


PRESBREY. 
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HE smoker who has reason 
to fear that he is smoking too 
much, or that his cigars are too heavy 
for him, should by all means try the 


General Arthur Cigar. 


It will satisfy you just as well as a heavy, imported 
cigar, and you can smoke it freely with no-fear of 
injurious consequences. 
It is mild, sweet, and aromatic, perfect in shape and 
flavor—by far the superior of any domestic cigar 
made. : 
Probably your dealer sells it. If he doesn’t, 
we will help you to get acquainted with it 
by sending you, express prepaid, a dozen 
GENERAL ARTHURS, packed in 
a tin box, for only $1. 


KERBS, WERTHEIM & SCHIFFER, New York. 


Send a 2=cent stamp for a novel and striking folder. 


ay) 
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—This is a stylish, serv- 

9 No. 106. iceable, easy-wearing, 
fashionable full-dress shoe. The pat- 

ent leather is the very best French 

patent. The uppers are of dull fin- 

ished leather. The lining fits perfect- 


ly to the shoe without a wrinkle or a 
{ C 00 bunch. The sole is a graceful and 


we put into it which 
makes the Stetson 
Shoe cost five dollars. 

Evena cheaper shoe 
can contain good leath- 


er. The Stetson Shoe 
is the very best leath- 
er plus a finish and 
style which cannot 
possibly be put into a 
shoe that sells for less 
money. 

This style and fin- 
ish most men are will- 
ing to pay for when’ 
it comes for so little 
as five dollars. 

This is the price 
of most of the Stet- 
son Shoes, but there 
are some kinds that 
cost Six. They area comfortable shape, and at the same 


time one of the most stylish that are 


whole dollar’s worth now worn. An ornamental piece of 


patent leather covers the back seam. 


better than the five- The strap is stayed strongly in place 


and is of black linen with white letter- 


dollar kind. ing. This shoe costs six dollars, sent 


to anv address. 


EHSTETSON&CO 


304 MAIN ST SOUTH WEYMOUTH MASS 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES NY 


af 
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STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR; 


SAFEGUARDS 


the interests of its Policy- 
holders from the beginning to 





— Y 








the end of their contracts, | 

During the time premiums are 
paid, 

When death occurs, or 


When the policy matures by 
other conditions, or 


In event of inability to continue 
payment of Premiums. 









Policies may be secured at moderate cost, 
providing for Liberal Cash Loans and a share in 
profits apportioned thereto, 

\ We shall be glad to answer anv inquiries 
} as to rates, forms of Policies, etc. adapted 
| © your means, 
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WHEREVER |i ed F THE PIANOLA 
THERE Is A fi . ; PLAYS ANY 

PIANO THERE | = i PIANO. ANY 
SHOULD BE A =a 0=sCONEE- CANN 
PIANOLA | oe PLAY IT 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY’S NEW PIANO-PLAYER, 


ENABLES ANY ONE, WITH OR WITHOUT TECHNICAL 
KNOWLEDGE, TO PLAY THE PIANO AT ANY TIME 


T STANDS as the last and most perfect result of years of experimentation looking to the 
construction of a satisfactory substitute for the human performer. 
As an article in the Musical Courier says: ‘*The Pianola must inevitably 
revolutionize the whole pianistic situation.”’ 

There probably is more mechanism in the piano than in any other musical instrument, 
yet it is the perfecting of it which has evolved the present piano from the old-fashioned spinet. 

One does not question the control of expression the virtuoso has as he translates the 
grand conceptions of the master composers, nor does the thought of mechanism hinder the 
enjoyment. Jf is the result which is considered. 

Progress has taken us a step farther. It has supplied technic, the obstacle which has 
heretofore limited to the few a close association with the works of the great composers. The 
Pianola places within the reach co: every member of the family the piano literature of the world. 
Pieces which would take many years to master can be played at sight and played artistically. 

The expression, tempo, and tone-coloring are governed by the player and vary with 
his musicianship and taste. He has therefore the double delight of hearing an artistic rendition 
and actually producing it. A perpetual fund of refined pleasure is thus provided. 

The Pianola has ‘¢ possibilities’? which have gained for it recognition from musical 
critics, It is the only piano-player which has been endorsed by musicians. 

Pianolas always on view, and gladly shown to the merely curious as well as to intending 
purchasers. Send for pamphlet M. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


EIGHTEEN WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Boston, Mass,—The M. Steinert & Sons Co., 162 Boylston St. Washington, D. C— Wm. Knabe & Co., 1422 Penna. Ave, § 

Philadelphia, Pa.—C. J. Heppe & Son, 1117 Chestnut St. Cleveland, O.— E. Dreher & Sons Co. 

Chicago, Ill_— Lyon & Healy, Wabash Avenue and Adams St. Detroit, Mich.— F. J. Schwankovsky, 238 Woodward Ave, 

Baltimore, Md,— Wm, Knabe & Co., 22-24 E. Baltimore St. Portland, Ore.— M. B. Wells Co., Aeolian Music Co. 
Montreal, Can.— The L, E, N. Pratte Co. 
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ANNAN RAE 


“* The stock is strained through serge bags.’” 


Drawn from life for our illustrated booklet, entitled ‘‘ FRaNco- 
AMERICAN SOUPS: HOW THEY ARE MADE.’’ A copy of this 
artistic publication will be mailed free of charge upon request. 


ye The Franco-American Soups are 


packed in quart, pint, and half 
pint cans. All leading grocers 
sell them. Watch for our Trade 
Mark on each package, so as to 
avoid imitations or substitutions. 


on The Franco-American Food Co. 
Terme — Jersey City Heights, N. J. 
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Lhe Story of Vanilla. 


CHAPTER VII. 


By ROBERT MANTON. 


THE vanilla plant ig an orchid, and it is the only 
one of which the fruit has a commercial value. 
Until recent years it was cultivated only by the 
Mexican Indians in the valleys of Mazantla and 
Papantla. Their method of cultivation was to cut 
up an old plant and tie the pieces in a simple man- 
ner to the branches of small trees, where they live 
and thrive on air alone for two full years without 
connection with the soil. At the beginning of the 
third year these cuttings throw out tendrils or 
shoots not much larger than a horse hair, which 
take rootin the ground. The next spring the cut- 
tings sprout and blossom. These blossoms, at 
night, give out a most fra- ™ 
grant and exquisite perfume, 
dropping a honey-like moist- 
ure which is found on the 
leaves in the morning. To 
an American the bloom looks 
like a cluster of small white 
flowers. From each of these 
blossoms spring small pods, 
sometimes twenty or thirty | 
in number. The pods grow | 
rapidly, and as they become | 
larger many drop off, so that 
when the plant is.full grown 
there may be perhaps only 
from one to five pods left. 

These appear in the picture 
like the flower stem. They 
grow to be long beans con- 
taining the seeds, and are 
about the size of the long 
yellow banana seen in our 
home markets. be: é 

The vanilla is strictly a pollen blossom, and the 
male and female flowers grow on different plants. 
In former years the Indians did their cultivating 
in a hap-hazard manner, depending upon the winds 
of heaven to interchange the pollen and fertilize 
the female blossoms. In recent years, however, the 
Italians and French have largely displaced the 
Indians and are growing vanilla in a more scientific 
manner. They set the plants nearer together, and 
this allows the pollen to be interchanged more 
readily by natural causes such as insects and the 
wind, and they also change the pollen themselves 
by artificial means. 


(Copyrigut PROTECTED BY LymMAN D. MorsE.) 


Until a few years ago the lands where the vanilla 
plants thrive were controlled by tribes of Indians. 
Although they had no regular titles the Mexican 
Government recognized their claims. The land 
thus held by the various tribes, was alloted to indi- 
vidual members, each of whom knew exactly what 
belonged to him and cultivated his own plants 
without interfering with his neighbor. Among 
themselves all was harmony, and their chief troubles 
were caused by the poorer classes of Mexicans 
who sometimes descended into the valleys and 
robbed the Indians of their long tended crops. 
In 1896- 7 the Mexican Government drove these 

Bea | Indians off the lands which 
.} they had held for hundreds 
Sil of years, and moved them 
,, to other localities and sold 
| (?) the tracts thus made 
| valuable by these frugal and 
. hard working natives to 
foreigners, who now practi- 
cally control the production 
of vanilla in Mexico. 

The reader will plainly see 
that the final production of 
pure vanilla extract is a deep, 
and intricate subject. It is 
a life’s work to acquire 
the knowledge and _ skill 
necessary to produce a per- 
fect extract. The firm so 

| widely known as the JosePH 

BURNETT COMPANY, 

Boston, MASs., began 

| the manufacture of vanilla 

’ extract fifty-two years ago, 

and its product is to-day universally recognized as 

the standard of extracts throughout both hemis- 

pheres. BURNETT’S EXTRACT is made exclusively 

of the finest Mexican ( Papantla) vanilla beans. 

No adulteration or foreign substance of any nature 

whateveris used. The mode of manufacture is dis- 

tinctly different from any other. It is the method 

as well as the material that makes BURNETT'S 

ExTrRActTs the first choice of housewives every- 
where. 

Next month a chapter will be devoted to the 
curing and marketing of vanilla beans. 


( To be continued.) 
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COSTS LESS a Le 3 BE SURE THAT 
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ONE CENT f ’ \ BEARS OUR 
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A Perfect Food. Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 


Established 1730. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Warner’s Rust-proof. Warner’s Rust-proof. 





No other corsets 


9 similarly boned. 
— clasp to back- 


one. Warner’s Cor- 
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sets—2oth Century 
Models—are proof 
us es roo against rust, 
Test them. 
No. 68. 


13-inch clasp, 4 
Five Aooks, %, 
Two side steels. 4 
Sizes 18 to 30 inches. 
Made of white fancy 
ventilating material ; 
rust-proof boning, 
which absolutely pre- 
vents rusting of bones 
and steels ; trimmed 
at upper and lower 
edges with lace woven, 
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with ribbon; con- 
tinuous stripping 
through waist. 


HALL’S ‘“xzz| VD s.00 
Hair Renewer If you cannot get 


Warner's 68 or any of 
Warner's Corsets from 
. your dry goods 
Brings the old color back; no more faded or gray hair. dealer, send to 
Makes growth more rapid; short hair becomes long hair. 
Holds the hair firmly in place; the hair stops falling out. 
Completely removes dandruff; baldness is prevented 
Feeds the hair bulbs; new hair grows on bald heads. 


If your druggist cannot supply you, send one dollar to 
4 ¥ P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H. 
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THE WARNER BROS. CO. 


New York. CHICAGO, San FRANCISCO, 
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Warner’s Rust-proof. Warner’s Rust-proof. 
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